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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



J CANNOT pCTsuade myself, that the complaints 
we hear frequently of the frivolous nature of the 
public taste in matters of literature, are so far to 
■ be relied on, as to make me despair of a favourable 
reception of the following work. A Histoky of the 
Cheistian Church, composed with judgment, taste, 
and candour, drawn, with uncommon discernment 
and industry, from the best sources, enriched with 
much useful learning and several important disco- 
veries, and connected with the History of Arts, Phi- 
losophy, and Civil Gojemment, is an object that 
will very probably attract the attention of many, 
and must undoubtedly excite the curiosity of the ju- 
dicious and the wise. A work of this nature will be 
considered by the Phihsop/ier as an important branch 
of the history of the human mind, and I need not 
mention a multitude of reasons that render it peculi- 
arly interesting to the Christian. Besides, there has 
not hitherto appeared, in ^English, any complete Hik 
tory -of the Church, that represents its rerolutiouB, 
its divisions, and doctrines, with impartiality and 
truth, exposes the delusions of popish legends, breathes 
a spirit of moderation and freedom, and, keeping 
perpetually iu the view of the reader the true uatui^ 
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and dengn of the Chriitiaii rd^ion, points oat the 
deriatioiis from its beaatifbl iiiii]£city, that hare 
been too fi'eqnent among all orden rf men, and in 
all ages of the world 

The following work has the best daim, of any I 
know, to these characters [a] ; and its peculiar merit 
is pointed out, as £ur as modesty would permit, in 
the ensuing Preface of its justly celebrated author. 
The reputation of this great man is very well known. 
His noble birth seemed to open to his ambition a 
fair path to civil promotion ; but his zeal for the in- 
terests of religion, his insatiable thirst after know- 
ledge, and more especially his predominant taste for 
sacred literature, induced him to consecrate his ad- 
mirable talents to the service of the church. The 
German universities loaded him with Uterary ho- 

^a] Some time after I had undertaken this translation^ I was 
honoured with a letter from the learned bishop of Gloucester^ in 
whidi he was so good as to testify his approbation of my design, 
and to speak of the work I here offer to the public in an English 
dress in the following manner : ' Mosheim's Compendium is ex-- 
CjMent, the method admirable; in short, the only one deserving the 
name rfan Ecclesiastical history. It deserves, and ?ieeds Jrequent 
wote*/— -I hope this eminent prelate wiU not take amiss my placing 
here a testimony that was not designed to be produced in this pub- 
lic manner. It is, however, so adapted to give those who examine 
recommendations with discernment, a favourable notion of the fol- 
lowing work, tliat I could not think of suppressing it It is usual, 
in publisliing certain ancient authors, to prefix to them the enco- 
miums they have been honoured with by those whose authority is 
respected in the republic of letters. I adopt this cusUxn so fiv as 
to mention one testunony; — more would be unnecessary; the 
tetthnony of a Warburton is abundantly sufficient to answer my 
pttipoM, and willbe justly lookedupon as e^valent to a multitude. 
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Hours. The King of Denmark invited him to set- 
tle at Copenhagen. The Duke of Brunswick called 
faim from thence to Helmstadt^ where he received 
the marks of distinction due to his eminent abilities ; 
filled, with applause, the academical chair of divi- 
nity ; was honoured with the character of ecclesias- 
tical counsellor to that respectable court; and pre- 
sided over the seminaries of learning in the duchy 
of Wb^embvitle and the principality oi Blackenhurg. 
When the late King formed the design of giving an 
uncommon degree of lustre to the University of 
Gottingen^ by filling it with men of the first rank in 
the literary world, such as a Haller, a Gesner, and 
a MicHAELis, Dr. Mosheim was deemed worthy to 
appear at the head of that famous seat of learning, in 
the quality of chancellor ; and here he died, univer- 
sally lamented, in the year 1755, and in the sixty- 
first year of his age. In depth of judgment, in es:- 
tent of learning, in the powers of a noble and mas- 
culine eloquence, in purity of taste, and in a labori- 
ous application to all the various branches of erudi- 
tion and philosophy, he had certainly very few su- 
periors. His Latin translation of the celebrated Dr. 
Cudworth*s IrUeUectual System of the Universe, 
enriched with large annotations, discovered such a 
profound acquaintance with ancient philosophy and 
erudition, as justly excited the admiration of the 
learned world. His ingenious illustrations of the 
sacred wri'tings, his successful labours in the defence 
of Christianity, and the light he cast upon the history 
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of religion and philosophy by his uninterrupted re- 
searches, appear in a multitude of volumes, which are 
deservedly placed among the most valuable treasures 
of sacred and profane literature ; and the learned and 
judicious work, that is here presented to the public, 
will undoubtedly render his name illustrious in the 
records of religion and letters. 

How far justice has been done to this excellent 
work, in the following translation, is a point that 
must be left to the decision of those who shall think 
proper to peruse it with attention. I can say, with 
the strictest truth, that I have spared no pains to 
render it worthy of their gracious acceptance ; and 
this consideration gives me some claim to their can- 
dour and indulgence, for any defects they may find 
in it. I have endeavoured to render my translation 
faithful, but never proposed to render it entirely 
literal The style of the original is by no means a 
model to imitate, in a work designed for general use. 
Dr. MosHEiM affected brevity, and laboured to crowd 
many things into few words ; thus his diction, though 
pure and correct, became sententious and harsh, 
without that harmony which pleases the ear, and 
those transitions which make a narration flow with 
ease. This being the case, I have sometimes taken 
considerable liberties with my author, and followed 
the spirit of his narrative without adhering strictly 
t to the letter. Where, indeed, the Latin phrase ap- 
peared to me elegant, expressive, and compatible 
with the English idiom, I have constantly followed 
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it ; in all other cases, I have departed from it, and 
have often added a few sentences, to render an ob- 
servation more striking, a fact more clear, a portrait 
more finished. Had I been translating Cicero or 
Tacitus, I should not have thought such freedom 
pardonable. The translation of a classic author, like 
the copy of a capital picture, must exhibit not only 
the svhjectf but also the manner of the original ; this 
rule, however, is not applicable to the work now 
under consideration. 

The reader will easily distinguish the addUianal 
notes of the Translator from the original ones of the 
Author ; the references to the latter being included 
in crotchets, while those that indicate the former are 
marked with a hand, thus (f^). 

When I entered upon this imdertaking, I pro- 
posed rendering the additional notes more numerous 
and ample, than the reader will find them. I soon 
percdved that the prosecution of my original plan 
would render this work too voluminous; and this 
induced me to alter my purpose. The notes I have 
given, are not, however, inconsiderable in nunpiber; 
I wish I could say as much with respect to their 
merit and importance. — I would only hope, that 
some of them will be looked upon as not altogether 
unnecessary. 

Hague, 7 
2)gc. 4, 1764.5 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 

THEfaxxmrahle reception which the first edition 
qf this work met with, has encouraged the Trans- 
lator to employ his utmost care in rSndering tlie 
second stUl less unworthy of the acceptance of the 
Public. He has corrected a passage erroneously 
translated in the second xxdume, ai the 57^th page 
of the quarto edition ; and he has revised the whole 
with a degree qfattention^ which he hopes will se- 
cure Aii» against the charge of any other inadver- 
tency. He takes this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing the goodness of the learned and worthy Dr. 
NsTB Qjf Middleton Stoney, whojhaxmred him with 
scoeral Notes^ and with some hundreds of Addi- 
tional Articles and Corrections Jbr the Index. 
Many of these are inserted in this edition, and an 
K. subjoined to each, to distinguish them from those 
of the Translator. 
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Th£ different editions of the Elements of the 
Christian History [a] met with such a favour- 
able reception from the public, and the demand 
for them was so great, that they were, in a little 
time, out of print. Upon this occasion, the worthy 
person, at whose expence they had been presented 
to the public, desired earnestly to give a new edition 
of the same work improved and enlarged, and thus 
stiU more worthy of its gracious acceptance. The 
other /occupations in which I was engaged, and a 
prudent consideration of the labour I must undeigo 
in the correction and augmentation of a work in 
which I myself perceived so many imperfections, 
prevented my yielding, for a long time, to his ear- 
nest solicitations. The importunities of my friends 
at length prevailed upon me to undertake this diffi- 
cult work; and I have employed aissiduously my 
hours of leisure, during the space of two years, in 
bringing it to as high a degree of perfection as I 
am capable of giving it. So that now these Ele- 
ments of Ecclesiastical History appear under a new 
form, and the changes they have undergone are cer- 
tainly advantageous in every respect. I have re- 

((:3r» Qa] A small work published by Dr. Mosheim, many years 

ago^ in two volumes^ 12mo. 
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taiaed still the diiisiaii <^ the whde mto certain 
periods ; for though a cu n t im ied iianmtioii would have 
been more agreeable to my own taste, and had also 
several circnmstanoes to teoomraend it, yet the coun- 
sels of some learned men, who hare expeiienoed the 
great advantages of this dividon, engaged me to 
prefer it to every other method. And, indeed, when 
we examine this matter with due attention, we shall 
find, that the author, who proposes comprehending 
in one work all that varietv of observations and fiicta 
that are necessary to an acquaintance with the state 
of Christianity in the different ages of the drarch, 
will find it impossible to execute this design, with- 
out adopting certain general divisions of time, and 
others of a more particuhD* kind, which the variety 
of objects, that demand a place in this history^ na- 
turally points out ' 

And as this was my design in the following work, 
I have left its primitive form entire, and made it my 
principal business to correct, improve, and augment 
it in sudb a manner, as to render it more instructive 
and entertaining to the reader. 

y. principal care has been employed in establish- 
ing, upon the most solid foundations, and confirming 
by the most respectable authority, the credit of tibie 
fSicts related in this history. For this purpose^ I 
have drawn from the fountain head, and have gone 
to those genuine sources from whence the pure and 
uncorrupted streams of evidence flow. I have con- 
sulted the best authors of every age, and chiefly 
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those who were oontempoiaiy with the events they 
idate, m lived near the periods in which they hap- 
pened; and I have endeaTouied to report their oon^.^^ 
tents with hre¥ity» perspicnity, and precision^^^Sb- 
fareTiators, generally speaking; do little more than 
rednoe to a diort and narrow compass, those large 
bodies of history, that have been compiled fiom 
original authors; this method may be, in some mea- 
sure, justified by sereral reasons, and therefinre is not 
to be entirely disajq^ved. Fran hence nerertlie- 
less it happens, that the errors, which almost always 
abound in l«ge «id ^luninaa. productions, «e 
propagated with fiuahty, and pasdng fiKNn one book 
into many, are unhappily handed down £rom age to 
age. This I had fimnerly observed in several abridge- 
ments; and I had lately the mortification to find 
some instances cf this in my own work, whai I exa- 
mined it by the pure lamp of antiquity, and oomp«r. 
ed it with those original records that are considered 
as the genuine sources of sacred history. It was 
theo, that I perceived the danger of confiding im» 
plicitly even in those who are the most generally 
esteemed on account of th^ fidelity, penetration, and 
diligence ; and it was then also that I became sensi^ 
ble of the necessity of adding, suppressing, chang-^ 
ing, and eoKrecting several things in the small work 
which I formerly published, and which has been al* 
ready mentioned.. In the execution of this neces- 
sary task, I can affirm with truth, that I have not 
been wanting in perseverance, industry, or atten- 
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tion ; and yet» with all these, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to avoid mistakes of every land, as those who 
are aequainted with the nature of historical reseaidies 
abundantly know. How fiur I have approached 
to that inaccessible degree of exactness, which is 
chargeable with no error, must be left to the decision 
of those whose extensive knowledge of the Chris- 
tian history entitles them to pronounce judgment in 
this matter. That such may judge with the more 
Aeility, I have mentioned the authors who have 
been my guides; and, if I have in any respect mis- 
i^resented their aocoimts or their sentiments, I must 
confess that I am much more inexcusable than some 
other historians, who have met with and deserved 
the same reproach, since I have perused with atten- 
tion, and compared with each other the various au- 
thors to whos^ testimony I appeal, having formed a 
resolution of trusting to no authority inferior to that 
of the original sources of historical truth. 

In order to execute, with some degree of success, 
the design I formed of rendering my abridgement 
more perfect, and of giving the history of the church 
as it stands in the most authentic records, and in the 
writings of those whose authority is most respect- 
able, I found myself obliged to make many changes 
and additions. These will be visible through' the 
whole of the following work, but more eq>edaUy 
in the third book, which comprehends the History 
of the Christian, and particularly of the Latin, or 
Western church, from Charlemagne to the rise of 
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LtTTH'EB,, and the commencement of the Refonna- 
lion. This period of Ecclesiastical History, though 
it abound with shining examples ; though it be un- 
speakably usefiil as a key to the knowledge of the poi^ 
lilical^ as well as religious state of Europe ; though it 
be migularly adapted to unfold the origin, and explain 
the reasons of many modem transactions, has never- 
theless been hitherto treated with less perspicuity, 
solidity, «id el^ance, than any other branch of the 
history of the church. The number of writers that 
have attempted to throw light upon this interesting 
period is considerable, but few of them are in the 
hands of the public The barbarous style of one 
part of them, the profound ignorance of another, 
and the partial and factious spirit of a third, are 
tsuch as render them by no means inviting ; and the 
enormous bulk and excessive price of the productions 
of some of the best of these writers must necessarily 
render them scarce. It is fiirther to be observed, 
that some of the most valuable records that be- 
long to the period of Ekx^lesiastical History now un- 
der consideration, lie yet in manuscript in the collec- 
tions of the curious (or the opulent, who are wil- 
^ ling to pass for sudi,) and are thus concealed from 
public view. Those who consider these circumstan- 
ces will no longer be surprised, that in this part of 
Ecclesiastical History, the most learned and labori- 
cas writers have omitted many things of conse^ 
quence, and treated others without success. Among 
these, the annalists and other historians, so highly 
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cdebrated by the diurch oiBome^ such as Baronius^ 
ILlynaldus, Bzovius, Makriqu£S» and Wad- 
ding, though they were amply furnished with ancient 
manuscripts and records^ have nevertheless oommitted 
more &ults, and fallen into errors of greater conse- 
quence than other writers, who were by far their in- 
L>„ inle.mi.«<»d credit. ».d l»d mLh le. <»ee« 
to ori^nal records than they w^e favoured with. 

These considerations induce me to hope, that the 
work I here present to the public, will neither ap- 
pear supei^uous nor useless. F(»r, as I have employed 
many years in the most laborious researches, in or- 
der to acquire a thorough acquaintance with the his- 
tory of Christianity, from the eighth century down- 
wards, and as I flatter myself, that, by the a^ssistance 
of books and manuscripts too little consulted, I have 
arrived at a more certain and satisfSsictory knowledge 
<Kf that period* than is to be found in the generality 
of writers, I cannot but think, that it will be doing 
real service to Ecclesiastical History to produce 
some of these discoveries, as this may encourage the 
learned and industrious to pursue the plan that I 
have thus begun, and to complete the history of the 
Latin cbwrdi, by dispdOiing the darkness of what is 
called the Middle Age. And indeed I may venture 
to affirm, that I have Immght to light several things 
hitherto generally unknown, corrected from re- 
iDords of undoubted anthcmty, accounts of other 
things known but imperfectly, and expressed with 
much perplexity and oonfusipu, and exposed the 
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fabulous nature cf .many events tliat deform the 
ammls of sacved hiitflfjr. i here perliaps cany too &r 
that self-pvaise, whidi the eandmir and indulgence 
of the public are disposed either to oreriodc as the 
iti&rmity, or to regard as the privilege, of old age. 
Those, however, who are curious to know how fior 
this self-applause is just and weU-^ounded, have 
only to cast an eye on the iHnstrations I,have given 
on the sulgect of Cokstantike's Donation^ as 
also with respect to the Cathari and AUngenses^ the 
Beghards and BegvineSy the Brethren and Sisters 
of the Free Spirit , (whose pestilential fiuiaticism was 
a public nuisance to many countries in Europe during 
the space of four hundred years,) the FraticeUi, or 
latde Brethren, the controversies between the Fran- 
ciscansuidibeBomanPont^s, the historyof Beren- 
6ER, aad the XioZbrib, and other matters. Whoiniy 
illttstratioBS on these subjects and points of history 
are coiBpared with what we ftid ooncenvng them in. 
other writers, it will periutps iqppear, that my pre* 
' tensions to the merit of ^snme interesting discoveries 
are not entirely without fomidation. . 

These accessions to ticdesiastical History could 
not be exhibited with the same brevity whidi I have 
observed m treating other subjects^ that have al- 
ready been amply enlarged upon by others ; for thu 
would have been incompatiUe with the information 
of the curious, who would have received but imper- 
fect and ocmfiued notions of these subjects, and 
would have made me, perhaps pass liar a fabokna 
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History through want of leisure, or hy not having 
»t hand the sources of instructioii, and are, never- 
theless, desirous of acquiring a distinct knowledge of 
certain events, doctrines, or religious rites, may con- 
sult the following work, in which they will find the 
information they want ; and those who are inclined 
to push their 'inquiries still further, will see the 
course they must pursue, and the authors mentioned 
whom it will be proper for them to peruse. 

It would betray an unpardonable jiresumption in 
me to imagine, that, in a work whose plan is so exten- 
sive, and whose contents are so various, I have never 
&Ilen into any mistakes, or let any thing drop from 
my pen, which stands in need of correction. But as 
I am conscious to myself of having conducted this un- 
dertaking with the most upright intentions, and of 
having employed all those means that are generally 
looked upon as the best preservatives against the se- 
duction of error, I would hope that the mistakes I may ' 
have committed, are neither so frequent, nor sd mo- 
mentous as to be productive of any pernicious eflPects. 

I might add more ; but nothing more is necessary 
to enable those to judge of this work, who judge 
with knowledge, impartiality, and candour. I there- 
fore conclude, by offering the just tribute of my 
gratitude to Almighty God, who, amidst the infirmi- 
ties of my advanced years, and other pressures under 
which I have laboured, has supplied me with strength 
to bring this difiicult work to a conclusion. 

Oo TTi N o 1 N, March 25, 1 755. 
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dear and faithful narration of the trans- ^^J^f^^ 
lu^tions, revohitions, and events, that relate to that tory. 
Iarg6 community, which hears the name of JESUS 
Christ, and is vidgarly known under the deno- 
mination of the Church. It comprehends hoth 
the external and internal condition of this com- 
munity, and so connects each event with the causes 
from which it proceeds, and the instruments which 
have been concerned in its production, that the 
attentive reader may he led to observe the displays 
of providential wisdom and goodness in the pre- 
servation of the church, and thus find his piety 
improved, as weH as his knowledge. 

II. The church, founded by the ministry andrBivision of 
death of Chkist, cannot be represented with^J^f^JJ^ 
more perspicuity and propriety than under the into Exter. 
notion of a society, subjected to a lawful doani-^J^JJ***^"* 
nion, and governed by certain laws and^ institu- 
tions, mostly of a moral and sjniitual tende^cy^. 
To such a society many external events must 
happen, which wUl advance or oppose its inteirests^ 
and accelerate or retard its progress towards "pext 
lection, in consequence of its unavoidable cou*> 
nection with the course and revolutions of human 
afl&irs. Moreover, as nothing. is stable and uni- 
finrm where the imperfections of humanity take 
place, this religious society, besides the vicissi- 
tudes to ^^hicb it must be exposed from the 
influence of external events, must be liable to 
various changes in its internal constitution. Jn 
this view of things, then it appears, that the 
history of the church, like that of the state, may 
be divided, with propriety, into two general 
VOL. I. B branches, 
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branches, which we may call its External and 
Internal histoix 
The exter. HI. The Eo^emal History of the church coni- 
^^'^** prehends all the changes, vicissitudes, and events, 
bendt the that havc diversified the external state and condi- 
a^Sumi- tion of this sacred community. And as all public 
tous events socicties have their periods of lustre and decay, 
^ned'to ^^^ are exposed to revolutions both of a happy 
the church, and calamitous nature, so this first brands of 
Ecclesiastical History may be subdivided into 
two, comprehending, respectively, the prosperous 
and calamitous events that have happened to the 
church. 
Prosperous IV. The pTOsperous events that have contri* 
events. }y^\^Q^ to extend nie limits, or to augment the in- 
fluence of the Christian church, have proceeded 
either from its rulers and leaders, or from the 
subordinate members of this great community. 
Under the former class, we rank its public rulers, 
such as princes, magistrates, and pontiffs, who, 
by their authority and laws, their liberality, and 
even their arms, have maintained its cause and 
extended its borders; as also, its more private 
leaders, its learned and pious doctors, whose wise 
counsels, pious exploits, eminent examples, and 
distinguished abilities, have contributed most to 
promote its true prosperity and lustre. Under 
the latter class, we may comprehend the advan- 
tages which the cause of Christianity has derived 
from the active faith, the invincible constancy,, 
the fervent piety, and extensive charity, of its 
genuine professors, who, by the attractive lustre 
of these amiable virtues, have led many into the 
way of truth, and engaged them to submit them- 
selves to the empire of the Messiah. 
Cekmttous V. Under the calamitous events that have hap- 
pened to the church, may be comprehended the 
muries it has received from the vices and passions 
of its friends, and the bitter opposition and insi- 
dious 
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&0T1S stratagems of its enemies. The professors 
t)f Christianity, and more especially the doctors 
aad rulers of the church, have done unspeakable 
detriment to the cause of religion, by their igno* 
ranee and sloth, their luxury and ambition, nieir 
xmcharitable zeal, animosities and contentions, of 
^hich many shocking examples will be exhibited 
in the course of this history. Christianity had 
public enemies to encounter, even princes and 
magistrates, who opposed its progress by penal 
laws, and blood-thirsty persecution; it had also 
private and inveterate adversaries in a certain set 
of philosophers, or rather sophists, who, enslaved 
to superstition, or abandoned to atheism, endea- 
vourccl to blast the rising church by their perfi- 
dious accusations, and their virulent writings. 

VI. Such then are the events that are e^^ibited intenui 
to our view in the external history of the church. ^^^. 
Its Internal History comprehends the changes prebends, 
and vidssitudes that have happened in its inward 
constitution, in that system of discipline and doc- 
trine by which it stands distinguished from all 
other rdigious societies. This branch may be pro- 
perly termed the History of the Christian Keli- 
gion. The causes of these internal changes are to 
be sought for principally in the conduct and mea- 
sures of those who have presided and borne rule ' 
in the church. It has been too frequently their 
practice to interpret the truths and precepts of 
religion in a manner accommodated to their par- 
ticular systems, nay, to their private interest ; and, 
while they have found in some implicit obedience, 
they have met with warm opposition from others. 
Hence have proceeded theological broils and civil 
jcommotions, in which the cause of religion has 
often been defended at the expence both of justice 
and humanity. All these things must be observed 
with the strictest attention by an ecclesiastical 

hiHoriaxu 
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First, the VII. The first thing, therefore, that should be 
t^hr^ti- naturally treated in the Internal History of the 
an doctors. chiUTch, IS the history of its ministers, rulers, and 
form of government. When we look back to the* 
commencement of the Christian church, we find 
its government administered jointly by the pas- 
tors and the people. But, in process of time, the 
scene changes, and we see these pastors affecting 
an air of pre-eminence and superiority, trampling 
upon the rights and privileges of the community, 
and assuming to themselves a supreme authority, 
both in civil and religious matters. This invasion 
of the rights of the people was at length carried 
to such a height, that a single man administer- 
ed, or at least pretended a right to administer, the 
aiFairs of the whole church with an unlimited 
sway. — Among the doctors of these early times, 
there were some who acquired, by their learned 
labours, ^ shining reputation, and an universal 
influence; they were regarded as oracles; their 
decisiotns were handed down to posterity, as sacred 
rules of faith and practice ; and they tni^s deserve 
to be mentioned, with particular distinction, among 
the governors of the church, though no part of 
its public administration was actually in their 
hands [a]. 
Secondly, VIIl. After giviug an account of the rulers 
S^ttelbJ- and doctors of the church, the ecclesiastical his- 
trinesand toxiau proceeds to exhibit a view of the laws 
^^m^^"^ that axe peculiar to this sacred comnmnity, that 
form, as it were, its centre of imioin, and 
distinguish it from all other religious societies. 
These laws ar^ of two kinds. The first are 
properly cidled divifie, because they are im- 
mediately enacted by God himself and are con- 
tained 

(}3» ^a} By these our author means the Fathers, whose 
writingB fonn still a rule of ^th in the Romish Church, while 
in the Protestant churches^ their authority diminishes from day 
to day. 
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tained in those sdcred books, which carry the 
most striking marks of a divine origin. They 
consist of those doctrines that are the objects of 
faith and reason, and those precepts that are ad- 
dressed to the heart and the affections. To the 
second kind belong those laws that are merely 
of human institution, and derive their authmty 
only frotn the injunetiotls of the rtders of the 
church. 

IX. In that part of the sacred history ^hich Rules ne- 
relates to the doctriiies of Christianity, it is ne- ^*,!!^°i^ 
cessHry, above all things, to inquire particularly givingabis- 
into the degree of authority that has been attri- ^?|[^* ^ 
buted to the i^acred wHtings in all the different the Christie 
periods of the chutch, and also into the manner "**'^"'*'*^ 
in which the divine doctrines they contain, have 
been explained aiid illustrated. For the trUe 
state of religion in every age can only be learned 
from the point of view in which these celestial 
oracles Were considered, and from the manner in 
which they were expounded to the people. As 
long as they were the only rule of faith, religion 
preserved its native purity ; and, in proportion as 
their decisions were either neglected or postponed 
to the inventions of men, it degenerated from its 
primitive and divine simplicity. It is farther ne- 
cessary to Jihew under this head^ what was the fate 
of the pu!*d laws and doctrines of Christianity — 
how they were interpreted and explained — ^how 
they were defended against the enemies of the 
Gospel — how they were corrupted and adulterated 
by the ignorance and licentiousness of men. And, 
finally it would be proper to inquire here, how far 
the lives and manners of Christians have been 
conformable to the dictates of these sacred laws, 
ilnd' the influence that these sublime doctrines 
ought to have upon the hearts of men ; as also to 
examine the rules of discipline prescribed by the 
spiritual governors of the church, in order to ^ 

B 8 correct j^ 
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correct and restrain the vices and irr^iJarities of 
its members. 
TOrdiy.Ae X. The Humau LawSf that constitute a part 
its^^^o- of ecclesiastical govemm^t, consist in precepts 
^d concerning the External worship of the Deity, 
^ and» in certain rites, either confirmed by custom^ 
or introduced by positive and express authority. 
J2^^^.and ceremonies regard religion either directlp 
or indirectly ; by the former, we understand those 
that are used in the immediate worship of the Su- 
preme Being, whether in public or in private ; by 
the latter, such pious and decent institutions a^ 
besides direct acts of worship, have obtained in the 
church. This part of sacred history is of a vast 
extent, both on account of the great diversity of 
these ceremonies, and the frequent changes and 
modifications through which they have passed. 
Thi& consideration will justify our treating them 
with brevity, in a work which is only designed as 
a compendious view of ecclesiastical history. 
Fourthly, XI. As bpdies politic are sometimes distracted 
efuife^h^^th wats and seditions, so has the ChristiaB 
riesthat church, though designed to be the mansion of 
edit. ^ " charity and concord, been unhappily perplexed by 
intestine divisions, occasioned sometimes by points 
of doctrine, at others by a variety of sentiments 
about certain rites and ceremonies. The princi- 
pal auth(»:s of these divisions, have been stigma- 
tized with the title of Heretics, and their pecu- 
liar opinions of consequence distinguished by the 
appellation of Heresies [h]. The nature there- 
fore and progress of these intestine divisions or 
heresies are to be carefully unfolded ; and, if thia 
be done with judgment and impartiality, it must 
prove useful and interesting in the highest degree^ 

though 

C^ [[63 A term innocent in its primitive s^ificatiqtt> 
though become odious by the enormity of some errors, ta 
which it has been applied^ and also by the use that has- been 
made of it, to vent the madigohy of enthusiasts and^igots^ 
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ihough at the same time it must be observed, that 
no branch of ecclesiastical history is so painAil and 
difficult, on account of the sagacity, candour, and 
application that it requires in order to its being 
treated in a satisfiustory manner. The difficulty 
of arriving at. the truth, in researches of this na- 
ture, is extreme, on accoimt of the injurious treat- 
ment that has been shewn to the heads of reBgioun 
sects, and the un&ir representations that have 
been made of their tenets and opinions ; and this 
difficulty has been considerably augmented by 
this particular circumstance, that the ereatest luurt 
of thVwritiiigg of those who were iLided ^ 
the name of heretics have not reached our times. 
It is tlierefore the duty of a candid historian to 
avoid attaching to this term the invidious sense 
in which it is too often used, since it is the invec- 
tive of all contending parties, and is employed 
against truth as frequently as against error. The 
wisest method here is to take the word Heretic 
in its general signification, as denoting a person, 
who, either directly or indirectly, has been the 
occasion of exciting divisions and dissensions 
amoi^ Christians. 

XU. After thus considering what constitutes in trattuM 
the matter of Ecclesiastical History, it wiU be pro- ^^^^ 
per to bestow a few thoughts on the manner ofeTentsare ' 
treating it, as tiiis is a point of too much import- ^^"^"^ 
ance not to deserve a moment's attention. And connexion 
here we may observe, that, in ord» to render ^^^*"' 
both the External and Internal History of the 
Church truly interesting and useful, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to trace effects to their causes, 
and to connect events with the circumstances, 
views, principles, and instruments that have con- 
tribute to their existence. A bare recital of 
&cts can at best but enrich the memory ^ and fur- 
nish a certain degree of amusement; but the 
historijm who enters into the secret springs that 

B 4 direct 
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direct the course of out^nud events, and view9^ 
things in their various relations, connexions, and 
tendencies, gives thus a proper exercise to the 
judgment ofthe reader, and administers, on many 
occasions, the most useful lessons of wisdom and 
prudence. It is true, a high d^ee of caution is 
to be observed here, lest, in disclosing the secret 
springs of public events, we substitute imaginary 
causes in the place of real, and attribute the actions 
of men to principles they never professed. 
General XIII. lu ordcr to disoovcT the secret causes of 
Svwtiga^ public events, some general succours are to be 
ing the se- derived from the History of the times in which 
STuj^d^ they happened, and the Testimonies of the authors 
by whom they are recorded. But besides these, 
a considerable acquaintance with human nature, ' 
£mnded on long observation and experience, w 
singularly usefiil in researches of this kind. The: 
historian, who has acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the views that occupy the generality oS 
men, who has studied tL great variety of charac- 
ters, and attentively observed the force and vio- 
lence of human passions, together with the infir- 
mities and contradictions they produce in the con- 
duct of life, will find, in this knowledge, a key to^ 
the secret reasons and motives which gave rise to^ 
many of the most important events of ancients 
times. A knowledge also of the mcmners and opi- - 
nions of the persons concerned in the events that-: 
are related, will contribute much to lead us to the - 
true origin of things. 
More par- XIV. There are, however, besides these eene- 

ticuJarrules , . a- i --i ^- i • ■! '^ •« 

for coming ral vicws, particular considerations, which will 
fai^fed ^^^^ ^® ^'^ further in tracing up to their true 
in X E^! causes the various events of sacred history. We 
to^^fthiL ^^®*» ^^^ example, in the External history of the 
di'ifrdi; ^ church, attend carefully to two things ; jSr^^, to 
the political state of tliose kingdoms andi nations 
in which the Christian religion has been em- 
braced 
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biaoed or rejected; and, secondly, to their reli- 
gious state, i.. e. the opinions they have enter* 
tained oonceming the divine nature, and the wor- 
ship that is to be addressed to him. For we shall 
tbm petceive, with more certainty and less diffi- 
culty, tlie reasons of the different reception Chris- 
tianity has met with in different nations, when 
we are acquainted with the respective forms of 
dvil government, the political maxims, and the 
public fatms of religion that prevailed in those 
countries and in those periods of time in which 
the Gospel received encouragement, or met with 
o^qsosition. 

XV. With respect to the Internal History qf^^d in Hs 
the Ckurch, nothing is more adapted to lay open SSS^. 
to view the hidden springs of its various changes, 
than an acquaihtanoe vnm the History of learn- 
ing and jMhsophy it the times of old. For it is 
certain, that human learning and philosophy have, 
in sH times, pretended to modify the doctrines of 
Christianity; and that these pretensions have ex- 
tended further than belongs to the province of 
philosophy on the one hand, or is consistent with 
the purity and simplicity of the Gospel on the 
other. It may also be observed, that a knowledTC 
of the fonoB or civil goTerpment, and of the super- 
stitious rites and institutions of ancient times, is 
not only useful, as we remarked above, to illustrate 
several things in the External History of the 
church, but also to render a satisfactory account of 
its Intern^ variations, both in point of doctrine 
and worship. For the genius of human laws, and 
the maxims of civil rulers, have undoubtedly had 
a great influence in forming the constitution of 
the church ; and even its spiritual leaders have, in 
too many instances, from an ill-judged prudence, 
modelled its discipline and wori^ip after the an- 
cient superstitions. 

XVI. 
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Theaourees XVI. We cannot be at any loss to know the 
wb^ce ec- sources from whence this important knowledge is 
ciesiasticai to hc derived. The best writers of every agi^ 
^^j^who make mention of ecclesiastical affiurSi and 
rived. particularly those who were contemporary with 
the events they relate, are to be carefully con- 
sulted ; since it is from credible testimonies and 
respectable authorities that history derives a sdid 
and permanent foundation. Our esteem for those 
writers, who may be considered as the sources of 
historical knowledge, ought not however to lead 
us to treat with neglect the historians and annal- 
ists, who have already made use of these original 
records : since it betrays a foolish sort of vanity 
to reject the advantages that may be derived from 
the succours and labours of those who have pre- 
ceded us in their endeavours to cast light upon 
matters that have been for many ages covered with 
obscurity [c]. 
The ewen- XVIl. From all this we shall easily discern the 
ofM^ecci^q^^fi^^tions that are essential to a good writer of 
^sdcai ecclesiastical History. His knowledge of human 
^^^' affairs must be considerable, and his learning ex- 
tensive. He must be endowed with a spirit of 
observation and sagacity; a habit of reasoning 
with evidence and facility; a ^ithful memory; 
and a judgment matured by experience, and 
strengthened by exercise. Such are the intellec- 
tual endowments that are required in the charac- 
ter of a good historian; and the moral qualities 
that are necessary to complete it, are, a perse- 
vering and inflexible attachment to truth and vir- 
tue, a freedom from the servitude of prejudice 
and passion, and a laborious and patient turn of 
mind. XVIIL 

[c} The various writers of ecclesiastical history are eniune- 
rated by Sever. Walt. Sluterus^ in his PropyUtum His'^ 
iorite Christianas, published at Lunenburg in 4to. in the year 
1696; and by Casp. Sagittarius^ in his Iniroductio ad 109- 
tonam EcclmaHicam^ sinpdasgue ejus partes. 
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XVTII, Those who undertake to write theAnhistori. 
history of the Christian church are exposed to re- ^^^^ 
oeive a bias from three different sources; fromserrUeat- 
tiimes^ perwns, and opinions. The times^ in which ^^^^ 
we live, have often so great an influence on our and opu 
manner of judging, as to make us consider the ^^^ 
events, which happen in our days, as a rule hy 
which we are to estimate the prohahUity or evi- 
dence of those Ihat are recorded in the history of 
past ages. The persons, on whose testimonies we 
think we have reason to depend, acquire an im^ 
perceptible authority over our sentiments, that too 
frequently seduces us ta adopt their errors, espe- 
cially if these persons have been distinguished by 
eminent d^ees of sanctity and virtue. And an 
attachment to £stvourite opinions, leads authors 
sometimes to pervert, or, at least, to modify facts 
in &vour of llrose who have embraced these opi- 
nions, or to the disadvantage of such as have op- 
posed them. These kinds of seduction are so 
much the more dangerous, as those whom they 
deceive are, in innumerable cases, insensible of 
their delusion, and of the false representations of 
things to which it leads them. It is not neces- 
^ to observe the solemn obligations that bind 
&n historian to guard against these three sources of 
enx)r with the most delicate circumspection, and 
the most scrupulous attention. 
XIX. It is well known nevertheless how &r The defects 
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wdedastical historians, in all ages, have departed ^*j^ .^ ^^ 
^m these rules, and from others of equal evidence Zntm of 
^d importatnce. For not to mention those who**"^ ^^ 
^y daim to a high rank among the writers of 
hutory in consequence of a happy memory, loaded 
with an ample heap of materials, nor those whose 
pens are rather guided by sordid views of interest 
than by a generous love of truth, it is but too 
evident^ how few in number the unprejudiced and 
impartial historians are» whom neither the in- 

flue Jice 
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fluence of the sect to which they belong, nor the 
venerable and imposing names of antiquity, nor 
the spirit of the times and the torrent of prevail* 
ing opinion^ can turn aside from the obstinate pur- 
suit (kT truth alone. In the present age, more espe- 
cially, the spirit of the times and the influence of 
predominant opinions, have gained with many an 
incredible ascradant. Hence we find frequently 
in the writings, even of learned men, such wretch-^ 
ed arguments as these : Such an opinion is true ; 
therefore it must of necessity have been adopted by 
the primitive Christians — Christ has commanded 
us to live in such a manner ; therefore it is un- 
doubted! y certain^ that the Christians of ancient 
times lived so. — A certain custom does not take 
place now; therefore it did not prevail in Jbrm^r 
tim£s. 
T»>e "^an- XX. If thosc who apply themselves to the com- 
!^t from position of Ecclesiastical History be carefrd to 
Ae study of avoid the sources of error mentioned above, their 
St^: labours wiU be eminently useful to mankind, and 
General, more especially to those who are called to the im- 
portant office of instructing others, in the sacred 
truths and duties of Christianity. The history of 
the church presents to our view a variety of ob- 
jects that are every way adapted to confirm our 
faith. When we contemplate here the discourag- 
ing obstacles, imited efforts of kingdoms and 
empires, and the dreadAd calamities which Chris- 
tianity, in its very infancy, was obliged to en- 
counter, and over which it gained an immortal 
victory, this will be sufficient to fortify its true 
and zealous professors against all the threats, ca- 
vils, and stratagems of profane and impious men. 
The great and shining examples also^ which dis^ 
play their lustre, more or less, in every period of 
the Christian history, must have an admirable 
tendency to inflame our piety, and to excite, even 
in the coldest and most insensible hearts, the love 

of 
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f God and virtue. Those amazing revolutions 
,Tid events that distinguished every age «f the 
hurch, and often seemed to arise from small be- 
ginnings, and causes of Uttie consequence, pro- 
laim, with a solemn and respectable voice, the 
mpire of providegice, and also the inconstancy 
od vanity of human things. And, among the 
naoy advantages that arise. from the study of £c- 
lesiastical History^ it is none of the least, that we 
ihall see therein the origin and occasions of those 
idieulous rites, absurd opinions, foolish super- 
ititions, and pernicious errors, with which Chris- 
tianity is yet disfigured in too many parts of the 
waMf This knowledge will naturally lead us to 
a view of t^ truth in its beautiful simplicity, will 
engage us to love it, and render us zealous in its 
defence; not to mention the pleasure and satis- 
hctioa that we must feel in researches and disco- 
veries of such a« interesting kind. 

XXI. They, more especially, who are appoint- «nd parti. 
ed to instruct the youth in the public univer-^**'* 
sides, as also such as are set apart for the ser- 
vice of the church, will derive from this study the 
most usefril lessons of wisdom and prudence, to 
direct them in the discharge of their respective 
offices.. On the one hand, the inconsiderate zeal 
aod temerity of others, and the pernicious conse- 
quences with which they have been attended, will 
teach eircumspeetion ; and in the mistakes into 
which even men of eminent merit and abilities 
We fallen, they will often see the things they are 
obliged to avoid, and the sacrifices it will be pru- 
dent to make, in order to maintain peace and con- 
wA. in the church ; on the other, illustrious ex- 
amples and salutary measures will hold forth to 
them a rule of conduct, a lamp to shew them the 
ptths they must pursue. It may be frirther ob- 
served, that if we except the arms which serip- 
^ and reason furnish against superstition and 

error, 
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error, there is nothing that will enable us to com* 
bat them with more dficacy than the view of their 
deplorable effects, as they are represented to us in 
the history of the church. It would be endless to 
enumerate all the advantages that result from the 
study of Ecclesiastical History ; expmence alone 
can display these in all their extent ; nor shall we 
mention the benefits that may be derived fitmi it 
by those who have turned their views to other 
sciences than that of theology, and its more pecu- 
liar utility to such as are engaged in the study of 
the civil law. All this would lead us too far from 
our present design. 
Themethod XXII. As the historv of the church is Extemd 
^^j^^ti- ^^ I'J^i^ternalf so the manner of treating it must be 
cai History suitcd to that division. As to the first, when the 
J^l*]^^; narration is long, and the thread of the histoi^ 
tcrnai runs through a great number of ages, it is primer 
*"*"***• to divide it into certain periods, which wiU give 
the reader time to breathe, assist memory, and also 
introduce a certain method and order into the 
work. In the following history the usual division 
into centuries is adopted preferably to all otiben» 
because most generally liked ; though it be attend^ 
ed with difficulties and inconveniences. 

XXIII. A considerable part of these income- 
niences will be however removed, if, besides thifl 
smaller division into centuries, we adopt a laigesr 
one, and divide the space of time that elapsed 
between the birth of Christ and our days mte 
certain grand periods, that are distinguished bf 
signal revolutions or remarkable events. It is 
on this account that we have judged it expedient 
to comprehend the following History in FoUB' 
Books, that will take in four remarkable periods : 
the First will be employed in exhibiting the 
state and vicissitudes of the Christian diurcb» 
from its commencement to the time of Constat^' 
TINE the Great. The Second will comprehend 

tb« 
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the period, that extends from the reign of Con- 
STANTINE to that of Chablemagne, which po- 
duoed such a remarkable change in the face of 
Europe. The Third will contain the History 
of the Church, from the time of Charlemagne 
to the memorable period when Luther arose in 
Grermany, to t>ppose the tyranny of Barney and to 
deliver divine truth from the darkness that covered 
it. And the Fourth will carry down the same 
history, from the rise of Luther to the present 
times. 

XXIV. We have seen above, that the sphere 
of Ecclesiastical History is extensive, that it com- 
prehends a great variety of objects, and embraces 
political as well as religious matters, so far as the 
former are related to the latter, either as causes or 
effects. But, however great the diversity of these 
objects may be, they are closelv connected; and 
it is the x>articular business of an ecclesiastical 
historian, to observe a method that will shew this 
ooniiection in the most conspicuous point of view, 
ttid form into one regular whok a variety of parts 
that seem heterc^eneous and discordant. Differ- 
ent writers have followed here different methods, 
^iccording to the diversity of their views and their 
peculiar manner of thinking. The order I have 
observed will be seen above in that part of this Iih- 
t^uction, which treats of the subject-matter of 
^lesiastical History ; the mention of it is there- 
^{tte omitted here, to avoid unnecessary repeti- 
J J tions. 
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BOOK I. 

CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH FROM ITS FIRST RISE TO THE 
TIME OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 

PART I. 

Comprehending the External History of the 
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PART I. 
The state of 



CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the Civil and Religicms State of the 
World at the Birth o/^Christ. 

1. A GREAT part of the world was hecome cent. 
-^J^ subject to the Roman empire, when i- 

Jesxjs Christ made his appearance upon earth. 

The remoter nations, which had submitted to the ^^^^^^„, 

yoke of this mighty empire, were ruled, either by the Roman 
^man governors, invested with temporary com-®™^''®' 
^^^^ons, or by their own princes and laws, in 
subordination to the republic, whose sovereignty 
^as to be acknowledged, and from which the 
conquered kings that were continued in the'r 
dommions, derived their borrowed majesty. At 
the same time the Roman people and their vene- 
rable senate, though they had not lost all shadow 
of liberty, were yet, in reality, reduced to a state 
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CENT, of servile submission to Augustus Caesar, who, by 
^' artifice, perfidy, and bloodshed, had proceeded to 

PART !• 1 /» i»j1»ii» 

an enormous degree of power, and united m ms 
own person the pompous titles of Emperor, So- 
vereign, Pontiff, Censor, Tribune of the people. 
Proconsul ; in a word, all the great offices of the 
state [a]. 
Theincon. II. The Romau government, considered both 
whS^p!^ with respect to its form and its laws, was cer- 
ceededfrom tainly mild and equitable [6]. But the injustice 
JJ^^^^and avarice of the Praetors and Proconsuls, and 
tion of ite the ambitious lust of consequence and dominion, 
traST which was the predominant paseiion of the Roman 
people, together with the rapacious proceedings of 
the publicans, by whom the taxes of the empire 
were levied, were the occasions of perpetual tu- 
mults and unsupportable grievances. And among 
the many evils that arose from thence, we justly 
reckon the formidable armies, that were neces- 
sary to support these extortions in the provinces, 
and the civil wars which frequently broke out be- 
tween the oppressed nations and their haughty 
conquerors. 
TheadTan- III. It must, at the Same time, be acknow- 

wosefrom*^^^S^*^' that this supreme dominion of one peo- 
ite extent, pie, or rather of one man over so many king- 
doms, was attended with many considerable 
advantages to mankind in general, and to the 
propagation and advancement of Christianity in 
particular. For, by the means of this almost 
universal empire, many nations, different in their 

language, 

fa] See for this purpose the learned work of Augustine 
Cfimpianus^ entitled, De officio et potestate Magistratuum 726- 
manorum et Jurisdictione, lib. i. cap. i. p. 3, 4, &c. Geneva^, 
1725, in quarto. 

£6'] See Moyle's Essai/ on the Constitution of the ^Romam 
Government, in the posthumous wwks of that author^ voL i 

p. 1 18. as also Scip, Maffaei Ferona UlustrcUa, lib. iL 

p. 65. 
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language, and in their manners, were united c£nt. 
more intimately together in social intercourse, ^' 
Hence a passage was opened to the remotest coun- 
tries, by the communications which the Romans 
formed between the conquered provinces [c]. 
Hence also the nations, whose manners were 
savage and barbarous, were civilized by the laws 
and commerce ef the Romans. And by this, in 
short, the benign influence of letters and philo* 
sophy was spread abroad in countries which had 
lain before under the darkest ignorance. All 
this contributed, no doubt, in a singular manner, 
to fitdlitate the progress of the gospel, and to 
crown the labours of its first ministers and heralds 
with success [d], 

rV. The Roman empire, at the birth ofTheRomaa 
Christ, w^as less agitated by wars and tumults, ?'"p^'® *"• 
than it had been for many years before. For ^^^ **^^' 
though I cannot assent to the opinion of those, 
who, following the account of Orosius, main- 
tain, that the temple of Janus was then shut, and 
that wars and discords absolutely ceased through- 
out the world [^] ; yet it is certain, that the 
period, in which our Saviour descended upon 
earth, may be justly styled the Pacific Age^ if we 
compare it with the preceding times. And in- 
deed the tranquillity that then reigned, was 
necessary to enable the ministers of Christ to 
execute, with success, their sublime commission to 
the human race. 

c 3 V. The 



\c\ See, for a further illustration of this matter, Hisioire 
des grands ckemns de V Empire Romaifiy par Nicol. Bergier, 
printed in the year 1728. See also the very learned Everard 
Otto, De Mela viarum puhlicarum, Part II. p. SI 4. 

[(Q Origen, among others, makes particular mention of 
this, in the second bo^ of his answer to CeUus, p. 79- of the 
Cambridge edition. 

[[«] See Jo. Massoni Temjdum Jani, Christo fiascente, rrfe^ 
raJtuM, Roterodami, 1706. 
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CENT. V. The want of ancient records renders it im- 
PART I. possible to say any thing satisfactory or certain 
^^*p^y mm^ concerning the state of those nations, who did not 
The state of receive the Roman yoke: nor indeed is their 
Mtiong!*^ history essential to our present purpose. It is 
sufficient to observe, with respect to them, that 
those who inhabited the eastern regions were 
strangers to the sweets of liberty, and groaned 
under the burden of an oppressive yoke. This, 
their softness and effeminacy, both in point of 
manners and bodily constitution, contributed to 
make them support \vith an unmanly patience; 
and even the religion they professed rivetted their 
chains. On the contrary, the northern nations 
enjoyed, in their frozen dwellings, the blessings 
of sacred freedom, which their government, their 
religion, a robust and vigorous frame of body and 
spirit, derived from the inclemency and severity 
of their climate, all united to preserve and main- 
tain [/]. 
AU sunk in VI. All thcsc uatious livcd in the practice of 
wj^sti- ^j^g ^^g^ abominable superstitions. For though 
the notion of one supreme Being was not entirely 
effaced in the human mind, but shewed itself fre- 
quently, even through the darkness of the grossest 
idolatry ; yet all nations, except that of the Jews, 
acknowledged a number of governing powers, 
whom they called gods ; and one or more of 
which they supposed to preside over each parti- 
cular province or people. They worshipped these 
fictitious deities with various rites; they consi- 
dered them as 'widely different from each other 
in sex, and power ; in their nature, and also in 

their 



{J"] Fere ilaque imperia (says Seneca) penes eos fuere po* 
pulos, qid mitiore ccelo utuniur : in frigora septemtrionemque 
vergentibus immamiieta ingenia su7ity ut ait poeta, suoque simil« 
Kma cgbIo. Seneca De ira, lib. IL cap. xvi. toui. i. 0pp. 
Edit* Grofwuiu 
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their respective offices, and they appeased them cent. 
by a multiplicity of ceremonies and offerings, in ^ 
order to obtain their protection and favour. So 
that, however different* the degrees of enormity 
might be, with which this absurd and impious 
theology appeared in different countries ; yet there 
was no nation, whose sacred rites and whose reli- 
gious worship did not discover a manifest abuse 
of reason, and very striking marks of extravagance 
and folly. 

VII. Every nation then had its respective gods, but not of 
over which presided one more excellent than theS®^"^* 

• ''- 1 1 1 . kino. 

rest; yet m such a manner that this supreme 
deity was himself controlled by the rigid empire 
of the fates, or what the philosophers called Eter- 
nal necessity. The gods of the East were different 
from those of the Gauls, the Germans, and the 
other northern nations. The Grecian divinities 
differed widely from those of the Egyptians, who 
deified plants, animals, and a great variety of 
the productions both of nature and art [^]. Each 
people also had their own particular manner of 
worshipping and appeasing their respective deities, 
entirely different from the sacred rites of other 
cotmtnes* In process of time, however, the 
Greeks and Romans grew as ambitious in their 
religious pretensions, as in their political claims. 
They maintained, that their gods, though under 
different names, were the objects of religious 
worship in all nations, and therefore they gave 
the names of their deities to those of other coun- 
tries [Aj. This pretension, whetfier supported 

c 4 by 

[g] See the discourses of Athanasius^ entitled^ OraHo contra 
GerUes, in the first volume of his works. 

^ []A] This fact renders a satisfactory account of the vast 
liumber of gods who bore the name of Jupiter, and the mul- 
titudes that passed under those of Mercury, Venus, Hercules, 
^^no, S^, The Greeks, when they foimd, in other coun* 
^ deities, that resembled their own, persuaded the wor* 

sbipperi 
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CENT, by ignorance or other means, introduced inex* 
^ pressible darkness and perplexity into the history 
'"''''' '• of the ancient superstitions, and has been also the 
occasion of innumerable errors in the writings of 
the learned. 

No^awnor VIII. Ouc thing indeed, which, at first sights 
J^i^^ appears very remarkable, is, that this variety of 
i^thisvA- religions and of gods neither produced wars noor 
^n'f "^ dissensions amon^ the different nations, the Egyp- 
tians excepted [z]. Nor is it, perhaps, necessary 
to except even them, since their wars undertaken 
for their gods cannot be looked upon with pro- 
priety, as wholly of a religious nature [k\ £ach 

nation 

shippers of these foreign gods^ that their deities were the same 
that were honoured in Greece^ and were^ indeed, conviiiced 
themselves that this was the case. In consequence of this^ the 
Greeks gave the names of their gods to those of other nations, 
and the R^mians in this followed their example. Hence we 
find the names of Jupiter, Mars^ Mercury, Venus, &c fre- 
quently mentioned in the more recent monuments and inscrip- 
tii(»is which have been found among the Gauls and Germans, 
though the ancient inhabitants of those countries worshipped 
no ffods under such denominations. I cannot think that this 
method of the Greeks and Romans has introdi^ced so mudi 
confusion into mythology as Dr. Mosheim here imagines. If 
indeed there was no resemblance between the Greek and Ro- 
man deities, and those of other nations, and if the names of 
the deities of the former had been given to those of the latter 
in an arbitrary and undistingui^able manner, the reflection 
of our historian would be undeniably true. But it has been 
alleged by many learned men, and that with a high degree of 
probability, that the principal deities of all nations resembled 
each other extremely in their essential characters ; and, if so, 
their receiving the same names could not introduce much con- 
fusion into mythology, since they were probably derived from 
one common source. If the Thor of the ancient Celts was the 
game in dignity, character, and attributes, with the Jupiter of 
the Greeks and Romans, where was the impropriety of giving 
the same name ? 

[^t] There are ingenious things to be found upon this head 
in the Expositio Menses Isiacas of Pignorius, p. 41. 

CO* C*] The religious wars of the Egyptians were not im« 
d»taken to compel others to adopt Uieir worship, but to 
avenge the slaughter that was made of their gods, viz. Cn>« 

codile^ 
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nation suflPered its neighbours to follow their own cent. 
method of worship, to adore their own gods, to ^' 
enjoy their own rites and ceremonies, and disco- ^^*' '' 
vered no sort of displeasure at their diversity of 
sentiments in religious matters. There is, how* 
ever, little wonderful in this spirit of mutual 
tolerati(m, when we consider that they all looked 
upon the world as one great empire, divided into 
various provinces, over every one of which a 
certain order of divinities presided; and that^ 
therefore, none could behold with contempt the 
gods of other nations, or force strangers to pay 
homage to theirs. The Komans exercised this 
toleration in the amplest manner. For, though 
they woidd not allow any changes to be made in 
the religions that were publicly professed in the 
empire, nor any new form of worship to be openly 
introduced ; yet they granted to their citizens a 
fiiU Uberty k obsei^g, in private, the sacred 
rites of other nations, and of honouring foreign 
deities (whose worship contained nothing incon- 
tdstent with the interests and laws of the republic) 
with feasts, temples, consecrated groves, and such 
like testimonies of homage and rein>ect [/]. 

IX. The deities of almost all nations were Most of 
either ancient heroes, renowned for noble exploits ^^ |^ 
and worthy deeds, or kings and generals who had parted he- 
founded empires, or women become illustrious ^°®®' 
by remarkable actions or useful inventions. The 
merit of these distinguished and eminent persons, 
contemplated by their posterity with an enthu- 
siastic 

oodiles, &C. by the neighbourii^ nations. They were not 
offended at their neighbours for serving other divinities^ but 
could not bear that mey should put theirs to death. 

\r^ See concerning tiiis interesting subject^ a very curious 
and learned treatise of the famous Byncker^oeck^ entitled, 
JDiuertaiio de cuUu peregrifUB religionis apud Romanos, This 
dissertation is to be found in the Opuscula of that excellent 
author, which were published at Leyden in quarto, in the 
1719. 
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siastic gratitude, was the reason of their being ex* 
alted to celestial honours. The natural world for- 
nished another kind of deities, that were added to 
these by some nations. And as the sun, moon, 
and stars shine forth with a lustre superior to that 
of all other material beings ; so it is certain, that 
they particularly attracted the attention of man- 
kind, and received religious homage from almost 
all the nations of the world [w]. From these 
beings of a nobler kind, idolatry descended into an 
enormous multiplication of inferior powers; so 
that in many countries, mountains, trees, and ri- 
vers, the earth, the sea, and the winds, nay, even 
virtues, vices, and diseases had their shrines at- 
tended by devout and zealous worshippers [w.] 
Tiic WOT- X. These deities were honoured with rites and 
8bip paid to sacrifices of various kinds, according to their re- 
ticT **' spective nature and offices [o]. The rites used in 

their 

0C3* C^n The ingenious editor of the Ruins of Balbec has 
given us^ m the preface to that noble work^ a very curious 
account of the origin of the religious worship diat was offered 
to the heavenly bodies by the Syrians and Arabians. In 
those uncomfortable deserts^ where the day presents nothing 
to the view^ but the uniform^ tedious^ and melancholy pro- 
spect of barren sands^ the nisht disdoses a most delightful 
and magnificent spectacle^ and appears arrayed with charms 
of the most attractive kind ; for the most part unclouded and 
serene^ it exhibits to the wondering eye the Host of heaven, 
in all their amazing variety and glory. In the view of this 
stupendous scene, the transition from admiration to idolatry 
was too easy to uninstnicted minds ; and a people, whose 
climate offei^ no beauties to contemplate but those of the 
firmament, would naturally look thither for the objects of 
their worship. The form of idolatry, in Greece, was differ- 
ent from that of the Syrians; and Mr. Wood ingeniously 
attributes this to that smiling and variegated scene of moun* 
tains, vallies, rivers, groves, woods, and fountains, which the 
transported imagination in the midst of its pleasing astonish- 
ment, supposed to be the seats of invisible deities. See a 
further account of this matter in the elegant work above 
mentioned. 
{n} See the learned work of J. G. Vossius, De tdololatna, 
\p} See J, SaubertuSj JDe sacrifidis veterum* Lug. Bat I699. 
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their worship were absurd and ridiculous, and fre- cent. 
quently cruel and obscene. Most nations offered ^' 
animals, and some proceeded to the enormity of 
human sacrifices. As to their prayers, they were 
void of piety and sense, both with respect to their 
matter and their form [jp]. Pontiffs, priests, and 
ministers, distributed into several classes, pre- 
sided in this strange worship, and were appointed 
to prevent disorder in the performance of the sa- ^ 
cred rites. This order^ which was supposed to 
be distinguished by an immediate intercourse and 
friendship with the gods, abused their authority 
in the basest manner, to deceive an ignorant and 
wretched people. 

XI. The religious worship we have now been Confined to 
considering, was confined to stated times and^^^i^^** 
'places. T|ie statues and other representations of 

the gods were placed in the temples [q\ and sup- 
posed to be animated in an incomprehensible 
manner. For the votaries of these fictitious dei- 
ties, however destitute they might be of reason in 
other respects, avoided carefully the imputation 
of worshipping inanimate beings, such as brass, 
wood, and stone, and therefore pretended that the 
divinity, represented by the statue, was really pre- 
sent in it, if the dedication was duly and properly 
made [r]. 

XII. But, beside the public worship of thcMystenes. 
gods, to whidi all without exception were admit- 
ted, there were certain religious institutions and 

rites 

[p] See M. Brouerius a Niedeck, De adorafionibus i^etenim 
popuhnim, printed at Utrecht y in 8vo. in the year 1711. 

Cj [^] Some nations were ivithout temples, such as the 
Pttttans, Gauls, Geimans, and Bretons, who performed their 
^'^igious worship in the open air, or in the shadowy retreats 
of consecrated groves. 

[r] See Amobius adv. Gentes, lib. vi. p. 254. according to 
^ edition of Heraldus. See also Augustine De civitaie Del, 
jjb. vii. cap. xxziiL ; and the Misopogon of the Emperor Ju- 
^> p. 561. according to the edition of Spanheim. 
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CENT, rites celebrated in secret by the Greeks and seve* 
PART I. ^ eastern nations, to which a very small, number 
were allowed access. These were commonly called 
mysteries \ and the persons who desired to be 
initiated ' therein, were obliged previously to ex- 
hibit satisfactory proofs of their fidelity and pa- 
tience, by passing through various trials and ee^ 
monies of the most disagreeable kind. The secret 
of these institutions was kept in the strictest man- 
ner, as the initiated could not reveal any thing 
that passed in them without exposing their lives 
to the most imminent danger [^ J ; and that is the 
reason why, at this time, we are so litUe ac- 
quainted with the true nature, and the real de- 
sign of these hidden rites. It is, however, well 
known, that, in some of those mysteries^ many 
things were transacted that were contrary both to 
real modesty, and outward decency. And, indeed, 
firom the whole of the Pagan rites, the intelligent 
few might easily learn, that the divinities gene- 
rally worshipped, were rather men famous for 
their vices, than distinguished by virtuous and 
worthy de^s \f\. 
No tenden- XIII. It is, at Icast, ccrtaiu, that this religion 

b^to^o-' ^*^ ^^* *^® ^^^* i^fl^^^ce towards the exciting or 
motevirtue. nourishing soUd and true virtue in the minds of 
men. For the gods and goddesses, to whom 
public homage was paid, exhibited to their wor- 
shippers rather examples of egregious crimes, 
than of useful and illustrious virtues \u\. The 

gods, 

\/\ See Clarkson on the IMur^Sy sect. iv. p. Z%, as also 
Meursius^ De mysierits Eleusiniis. 

IQ See Cicero Dispui, Tusculan, lib. ii. cap. xiii. 
ji^ There is a very remarkable passage to this purpose in 
the Tristia of Ovid^ book the second^ beginning at line S87* 
Quis locus est templis augustior ? haec quoque vitet^ 
In culpam si quse est ingeniosa suam. 
'^ Cum steterit Jovis cede : Jovis succurret in sede, 
. '^ Qaam multas matres fecerit ille Deus. 

'' ProxiBW 
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gods, moreoTer, were esteemed superior to men in cent. 
power and immortalitY ; but, in every thing else, \ , 
they were oanadered as their equals. The priests " ' 
were little solicitous to animate the people to a 
virtuous conduct, either by their precepts or theh: 
example ; nay, they plainly enough declared, that 
all that was essentisd to the true worship of the 
gods, was contained only in the rites and institu- 
tions which the people had received by tradition 
from their ancestors \yo\ And as to what re- 
garded the rewards of virtue and the punishment 
of vice after this present life, the general notions 
were partly imcertain, partly licentious, and often 
more proper to administer indulgence to vice, than 
encouragement to virtue. Hence, the wiser part 
of mankind, about the time of Christ's birth, 
looked upon this whole system of religion as a 
j[U8t object of ridicule and contempt. 

XIV. The consequences of this wretched theo-Ontheeoiw 
Wy were a imiversal corruption of inanners, ^^*^ 
waich discovered itself in the impunity of theniptionof 
nuNst flagitious crimes [<r]. Juvenal and Per- 
sins among the Latins, and Lucian among the 
Greeks, bear testimony to the justice of this 
heavy accusation. It is also well known, that no 
paboc law prohibited the sports of the gladiators, 
the exercise of unnatural lusts, the licentiousness 

of 

'' Proxima adoranti Junonia templa subibit^ 

" Pellicibus multis banc doluisse Deam. 
** Pallade conspeda, natum de crimine virgo. 
^' Sustulerit quare^ queeiet Erictbonium." 
[«] See Barbeyrac's Pr^&ce to bis Froich translation of 
^ufendorTs System of the Law of Nature and Nations, sect. 
^^ p. 21. of the last edition. 

pt] The comipt manners of tbose wbo lay in the darknesa 
of iddatzy are described in an ample and afiecting manner, in 
^ fint of Cyprian's epistles. See also on this subject^ Cor* 
^ Adami Exerckatio de nudis Romanorum ante prasdicationem 
i^mgdii mmbiis. This is the fifth discourse of a CoUec- 
^ published by that learned writer at Gronmgen, 1712, in 
qottto. 
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CENT, of divorce, the custom of exposing in&nts, and of 
^' procuring abortions, nor the frontless atrocity of 
consecrating publicly stews and brothels to certain 
divinities [t/J. * 
The argu- XV. Such as wcrc uot suuk in an unacconnt- 
Srpriests ^-Uc and brutish stupidity, perceived the deformity 
in defence of thcsc rcliffious svstems. To these the crafty 
inn^ *^' priests addressed two considerations, to prevent 
their incredulity, and to dispel their doubts. The 
first was drawn from the miracles and prodigies 
which they pretended were daily wrought in the 
temples, before the statues of the gods and heroes 
that were placed there ; and the second was de- 
duced from oracles and divination, by which they 
maintained, that the secrets of futurity were un- 
folded through the interposition of the gods. In 
both these points the cunning of the priests im- 
posed miserably upon the ignorance of the people ; 
and if the discerning few saw the cheats they were 
obliged, from a regard to their own safety, to 
laugh with caution, since the priests were even 
ready to accuse, before a raging and superstitious 
multitude, those who discovered their religious 
frauds, as rebels against the majesty of the im- 
mortal gods, 
^n orThe ^VI. At the time of Christ's appearance upon 
Greeks and carth, the religion of the Romans,, as well as their 
Eomans. arms, had extended itself through a great part of 
the world. This religion must be known to those 
who are acquainted with the Grecian supersti- 
tions [z\. In some things, indeed, it differs from 
them; for the Romans, besides the institutions 
which Numa and others had invented with poli- 

tical 

1^3 ^^ ^* John Leland's excellent account of the religi* 
ous sentiments^ moral conduct, and future prospects of the Pa« 
gans, in his large work entitled^ TJie Advantage and Necessity 
of the ChruUan Revelation. 

[zl See Dionysius Halicam. Antiq. Rom. lib. vii. cap. Ixxii. 
p. 460. torn. L Edit. Hudson. 
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tical views, added several Italic and Hetrurian cent. 
fictions to the Grecian fables, and gave also to the ^' 
£^yptian deities a place among their own [a]. v ^ 

XVII. In the provinces subjected to the Uoman The Ro- 
govemment, there arose a new kind of religion, ™*"^'°*'^ 
formed by a mixture, of the ancient rites of the own rites »- 
conquered nations with those of the Romans. ™p°s *^«« 
These nations, who, before their subjection, hadquemiui. 
their own gods, and their own particular religious *^^** 
institutions, were persuaded, by degrees, to admit 

into their worship a great number of the saxsred 
rites and customs of their conquerors. The view 
of the Romans, in this change, was not only to 
confirm their authority by the powerfiil aid of re- 
Ugion, but also to aboUsh the inhuman rites which 
were performed by many of the barbarous nations 
who had received their yoke; and this change 
• was effected partly by the prudence of the victors, 
partly by the levity of the vanquished, and by 
their ambition to please their new masters. 

XVIII. When, firom the sacred rites of the an- sfystems of 
dent Romans, we pass to a review of the other J?^^®"* 
religions that prevailed in the world, we sjiall find, from that 
that the most remarkable may be properly divided ^^^ ^^ 
into two classes, of which the one will compre- 
hend the religious systems which owe their exist- 
ence to political views ; and the other, those which 

seem to have been formed for military purposes. 
In the former class may be ranked the religions of 
most of the eastern nations, especially of the Per- 
sians, £^yptians, and Indians, which appear to 
have been solely calculated for the preservation 
of the state, the supporting of the royal authority 
and grandeur; the maintenance of public peace, 
and we advancement of civil virtues. Under the 
mUUary dass may be comprehended the religious 
system of the northern nations ; since all the tra- 
ditions 

[a] See Petit ad leges Aitkas^ ilq. L tit. 1. p. 71- 
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CENT, ditions that we find among the Grermans, the Bre* 
^ tons, the Celts, and the Goths, ooncemmg their 
divinities, have a manifest tendency to excite and 
nourish fortitude and ferocity, an insensibiHly of 
danger, and a contempt of life. An attentive in- 
quiry into the religions of these respective nations, 
will abundantly verify what is here asserted. 
The witer XIX. Nouc of thcse uatious, indeed, ever ar- 
hw^fn?* rived at such an excess of universal barbarity and 
could not ignorance, as not to have some discerning men 
Sw^eviis. a™ong them, who were sensible of the extrava- 
gance of all these religions. But of these saga- 
cious observers, some were destitute of the weight 
and authority that were necessary to remedy these 
over-grown evils : and others wanted the will to 
exert themselves in such a glorious cause. And 
the truth is, none of them had wisdom equal to 
such a solemn and arduous enterpriae. This ap- 
pears manifestly from the laborious, but useless 
efforts oi some of the Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers against the vulgar superstitions. These ve- 
nerable sages delivered, in their writings, many 
sublime things concerning the nature of God, and 
the duties incumbent upon men; they disputed 
with sagacity dgainst the popular religion : but to 
all this they added such chimerical notions, and 
such absurd subtilties of their own, as may serve 
to convince us that it belongs to God alone, and 
not to man, to reveal the truth without any mix- 
ture of impurity or error. 
Two kinds XX. About the time of Christ's appearance 
^h^**r^ upon earth, there were two kinds of philosophy 
▼Ji^'at which prevailed among the civilized nations. One 
^^?^J?®®^was the philosophy of the Greeks, adcmted also 
birth! * by the Romans ; and the other, that of the Orien- 
tals, which had a great number of votaries in iVr- 
sia^ Syriuy Chalcka^ Egypt^ and even among the 
Jews. The former was distinguished by the 
simple title oi philosophy. The latter was ho- 
noured 
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Hotured with the more pompous appellation of cent. 
science^ gt krumUd^e^ [6], since those who em- '• 
braeed this latter sect pretended to be the restorers 
of the knowledge of God, which was lost in the 
world f c]. The followers of both these systems^ 
in consequence of vehement disputes and dissen- 
sions about several points, subdivided themselves 
into a variety of sects. It is, however, to be ob- 
served, that all the sects of the oriental philoso- 
phy deduced their various tenets from one funda- 
mental principle, which they held in common; 
whereas the Greeks were much divided even 
about the first principles of science. 

As we shall have occasion hereafter to speak of 
the oriental philosophy, we shall confine ourselves 
here to the doctrines taught by the Grecian sages, 
and shall give some account of the various sects 
into which they were divided. 

XXI. Among the Grecian sects, there were Some of the 
some which declared openly against all religion ; ^^^^ 
and others, who^ though they acknowledged a subversive 
deity, and admitted a religion, yet cast a cloud ^^ ^ ^"**^* 
over the truth, instead of exhibiting it in its ge- 
nuine beauty and lustre. 

Of the former kind were the Epicureans and 
Academics. The Epicureans maintained, " That 

the world arose from chance ; that the gods 

(whose existence they did not dare to deny) 

neither did, nor could extend their providen- 
'* tial care to human afiairs ; that the soul was 
•• mortal ; that pleasure [d] was to be r^arded as 

VOL. I. D " the 

(j^ p] WS^di^ (gnosis) in tibe Greek si^ifies science, or 
knowledge, and fWxm hence came the title of Gnostics^ which 
Ibis presumptuous sect claimed as due to their superior light 
and penetration in divine things^ 

[J^ St Paul mentions and condemns both these kinds of phi- 
losophy ; the Greek, in the Epifitle to the Colossians, ii. 8. and 
the Oriental, or Gnosis, in the Ftrsl Epistle to Timothy, vi. 20. <^ 

^ \jQ The attiUgui^ ^the word pleasure, has produced 

many. 
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" the ultimate end of man ; and that virtue was 
" neither worthy of esteem nor choice, but with 
^* a view to its attainment." The Academics as- 
serted the impossibility of arriving at truth, and 
held it uncertain, ^^ whether the gods existed or 
" not ; whether the soul was mortal or immortal ; 
" whether virtue were preferable to vice, or vice 
" to virtue." These two sects, though they struck 
at the foundation of all religion, were the most 
numerous of all others at the birth of Christ, 
and were particularly encouraged by the libera- 
lity of the rich, and the protection of those in 
power [6']. 
Others cor- XXII. We obscrvcd in the preceding section, 
^P^^^^ that there was another kind of philosophy, in 
The Aris- which religion was admitted, but which was, at 
toteiians. jj^^ Same time, deficient by the obscurity it cast 
upon truth. Under the philosophers of this class^ 
may be reckoned the Flatonists, the Stoics, anJ. 
the followers of Aristotle, whose subtile disputa-* 
tions concerning God, religion, and the socials 
duties, were of little, solid use to mankind. , The^ 
nature of God, as it is explained by Aristotle^ 
is something like the principle that gives motioik. 

. to 

many disputes in the explication of the Epicurean system.. 
If by pleastire be understood only sensual gratifications^ the 
tenet here advanced is indisputably monstrous. But if it b& 
taken in a larger sense, and extended to intellectual and moral 
objects ; in what does the scheme of Epicurus, with respect ta 
virtue, differ from the opinions of those Christian philosophers, 
who maintain that self-love is the only spring of all human af- 
fections and actions ? 

\_c\ That of the Epicureans was, however, the most nu- 
merous of the two, as appears from the testimony of Cicero^ 
De Jinibus, &c lib. i. cap. vii. lib. ii. cap. xiv. DUput Tus» 
culan. lib. v. cap. x. Hence the complaint which Juvenal 
makes in his xiiith Satire, of the Atheism that prevailed at 
Rome, in those excellent words : 

^^ Sunt in fortunes qui casibus omnia ponunt, 

'' Et nullo credunt mundum rectore moveri^ 

^' Natura volvente vices et luds et anni ; 

'' Atque ideo intrepidi quaecunque altaria tangunt** 
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to a machine ; it is a nature happy in the con- cent. 
templation of itself, and entirely regardless of ^ 
human affairs; and such a divinity, who differs ^^^'''' 
but little from the god of Epicurus, cannot rea- 
sonably be the object either of love or fear. With 
respect to the doctrine of this philosopher con- 
cerning the human soul, it is uncertain, to say no 
more, whether he believed its immortality or 
not [y]. What then could be expected from 
such a philosophy ? could any thing solid and sa- 
tisfactory, in favour of piety and virtue, be hoped 
for from a system which excluded from the uni- 
verse a divine Providence, and insinuated the mor- 
tality of the human soid ? 

XXIII. The god of the Stoics has somewhat The stoics. 
more majesty, than the divinity of Aristotle; 
nor is he represented by those philosophers as sit- 
ting above the starry heavens in a supine indo- 
lence, and a perfect inattention to the affairs of 
tie universe. Yet he is described as a corporeal 
Imng, united to matter by a necessary connection, 
and subject to the determinations of an immi^. 
^hfate, so that neither rewards nor punishments 
can properly proceed from him [g]. The learned 

D 2 also 

(j3* Q/*] See the Notes npon Cudworth's Intellectual Si^S" 
fi|. ^fjfthe Universe, which Dr. Mosheim subjoined to his La- 
« ^ translation of that learned work, vol. i. p. 66. 500. vol. ii. 
'^\ P* 117L See also upon the same subject^ Mourgue's Plan 
^ . ^heolo^qtie du PythagonsmCy torn. i. p. 79. 
'^ I ^ Ld Thus is the Stoical doctrine o^fate generally repre- 
sented; But not more generally than unjustly. Their ^^wwi,> 
^^^ carefully and attentively examined, seems to have signi- 
^ no more In the intention of the wisest of tliat sect, than 
^ [dan of government formed originally in the divine mind^ 

* [ * plan all- wise and perfect ; and from which, of consequence, 

* fte Supreme Being, morally speaking, can never depart. So 
^ when Jupiter is said by the Stoics to be subject to immu- 
ne faUy this means no more than that he is subject to the 
^^om of his own counsels, and acts ever in conformity with 
1^ supreme perfections. The following remarkable passage 
^SenuBca^ drawn from the 5th chapter of his book Be Pravi^ 

derUioy 



\ 
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CENT« also know that, in the philosophy of this sect, th<( 
^ existence of the soul was confined to a certain pe- 
PAMT I. ^^ ^£ ^TSit. Now it is manifest that these tenets 

remove, at once- the strongest motives to virtue, 
and the most powerful restraints upon vice ; and, 
therefore the Stoical system may be considered as 
a body of specious and pompous doctrine, but, at 
the same time, as a body without nerves, or any 
principles of consistence and vigour. 
The Plato- XXIV. Plato is generally looked upon as su- 
perior to all the other philosophers in wisdom; 
and this eminent rank does not seem to have been 
undeservedly conferred upon him. He taught 
that the universe was governed by a Being, glo- 
rious in power and wisdom, and possessed of a 
perfect liberty and independence. He extended 
also the views of mortals beyond the grave, and 
shewed them, in fiiturity, prospects adapted to 
excite their hopes, and to work upon their fears. 
His doctrine, however, besides the weakness of 
the foundations on which it rests, and the obscu- 
rity with which it is often expressed, has likewise 
many other considerable deiects. It represents 
the Supreme Creator of the world as destitute of 
many perfections [A], and confined to a certain 
determinate portion of space. Its decisions, with 

respect 

detUia, is sufficient to confirm the explication we have here 
given of the Stoical fate. " lUe ipse omnium conditor ct wc- 
*' tor scripsit quidem fata, sed sequitur. Semper psret, sc- 
'* mel jussit." 

(©* E^] This accusation seems to be carried too far by Dr» 
Mosheim. It is not strictly true, that the doctrine of Plat*^ 
represents the Supreme Being, as destitute of many perfections* 
On the contrary, all the divine perfections are frequently ac-* 
knowledged by that philosopher. What probably gfive occa* 
sion to this animadversion of our learned author, was the erro- 
neous notion of Plato, concerning the invincible malignky $sA 
corruption of matter, which the divine power had not been suf- 
ficient to reduce entirely to order. Though this notimi is, in- 
deed, injurious to the <Hnnipotence of God, yet it is not wA 
ficient to justify the censure now under consideration* 
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*espect to the soul, and daemons, are too much cent^ 
iidapted to beget and nourish superstition. Nor ^ 
will the moral philosophy <rf Plato appear worthy ^^" ^ 
y£ such a high degree of, admiration, if we atten- 
tively examine and compare together its various 
parts, and reduce them to their principles [i]. 

XXV. As then, in thes^ different sects, theare EciecUct. 
were many things maintained that were highly 
unreasonable and absurd; and as a contentioiis 
spirit of opposition and dispute prevailed among 
them all; certain men of true ^scemment, and 
of moderate characters, were of opinion, that none 
of these sects were to be adhered to in all mattes, 
but that it was rather wise to choose and extract 
oat of each of them such tenets and doctrines as 
were good and reasonable, and to abandon and 
reject the rest. This gave rise to a new form of 
philosophy in Egypt^ and principally at Aleocan* 
iria, which was called the Eclectic^ whose founder, 
iccording to some, was Fotamon, an Alexan- 
Irian, though this opinion is not without its diffi- 
unities. It appears manifestly from the testimony 
of Fhilo the Jew, who was himself one of this 
sect, that this philosophy was in a flourishing state 
at Aleoocmdria^ when our Saviour was upon the 
earth. The Edi^ctics held Plato in the highest 
esteem, though they made no scruple to join with 
his doctrines, whatever they thought conformable 
to reason in the tenets and opinions of the other 
philosophers [Ar]. 

XXVI. The attentive reader will easily con- The use of 
dude, from the short view that we have here|J®^^J[^ 
B^ven of the miserable state of the world at the ^ 

D 3 birth 

* 

[t] Thtre is m ample account of ihe defects of the Platonie 
(iwoiQphy in a vork entitled. Defense des Peres accus£s^ dt 
Piabmume, par Franc. Baltus: But there is more learning 
Aan aocaracy in that performance. 

[11 See Godof. Oleariua, De PhUosophia EdecHea, Jac 
AwMi and others. 
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of Christ, and inantind, in this period of 
darkness and cormption. stood h^fahr in need of 
some divine teacher to conTev to the mind true 
and certain principlet of religion and insdom, and 
to recal wandering mmtals to the sohlime patlis 
of piety and rirtue. The consideration of this 
wretched condition of mankind will he akajsinga- 
larly nseful to those who are not suflSciently ac- 
qnainted with the advantages, the comforts, and 
the support, which the snhlime doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are so proper to administer in erery state, 
relation, and circumstance of life. A set of mi- 
serahle and unthinking creatures treat with ne- 
gligence, nay, sometimes with contempt, the reli- 
gion of Jesus, not considering that they are in 
dehted to it for all the good things which they so 
ungratefiilly enjoy. 



CHAP. II. 

Concemtng the civil and religious State of t/^ 
Jewish Nation at the birth of Christ. 

The Jewf J. fTHHE State of the Jews was not much hett^^ 

f^H^ ■*- *^^^ *^^* ®^ *^^ other nations at the tinrs « 
th« Great, of Chrfst's appearance in the world. They wes^^ 
governed hy Herod, who was himself a trihuta^^ 
to the Koman people. This prince w^as sumam^^ 
the Great, (surely from no other circumstance^ 
than the greatness of his vices,) and his goverm-^ 
ment was a yoke of the most vexatious an^ 
oppressive kind. By a cruel, suspicious, an^ 
overhearing temper, he drew upon himself .th^ 
aversion of all, not excepting those who livec^ 
upon his hounty. By a mad luxury and an af^ 
fectation of magnificence fer ahove his fortune-^ 
together with the most profuse and immoderate 
largesses^ he exhausted the treasures of that nd^ 

serable 
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serable Bation. Under his administration, and cent. 
by his means, the Roman luxury was received in ^ 
Palestine, accompanied with the worst vices of 
that licentious people [/]. In a word, Judea, 
governed by Herod, groaned under all that cor- 
ruption, which might be expected from the 
authqnty and the example of a prince, who, 
thougn a Jew in outward profession, was, in point 
of morals and practice, a contemner of all laws, 
human and divine. 

II. After the death of this tyrant, the Romans The state of 
divided the government of Palestine between his ^"e^d^^f 
sons. In this division the one half of Jvdea was Herod, 
given to Archelaus, with the title of Exarch; 

and the other was divided between his two bro- 
thers, Antipas and Philip. Archelaus was a 
corrupt and wicked prince, and followed the 
example of his father's crimes in such a manner, 
that the Jews, grown weary of his iniquitous ad- 
ipinistration, laid their complaints and grievances 
before Augustus, who delivered them from their 
oppressor, by banishing him from his dominions, . 
about ten years after the death of Herod the 
Great. The kingdom of this dethroned prince 
^as reduced to the form of a province, and added 
to the jurisdiction of the governor of Syria, to the 
great detriment of the Jews, whose heaviest cala- 
iKUties were owing to this change, and whose final 
destruction was its undoubted effect in the ap- 
pointment of Providence. Thccaiami. 

III. However severe the authority was, which ties^that feu 
^e Romans exercised over the Jews, yet it did ^^^^ ^^ 

. '' , Jewish ua- 

D 4 nottion. 

[n See on this subject, Christ Noldii Hisiana Idumasa^ 
^iSai is annexed to Havercamp's edition of Josepkus, vol. ii. 
^ 833. See also Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, torn. i. part I. 
P* 27. NcMris, Cenotaph. Pisan. Prideaux, History of the 
JflW; Cellarius, his Historia Herodum, in the first part of his 
Attdemical Dissertations, p. 207 ; and above all, Josephaa 
At Jewish historian. 
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CEirr. not extend to the entire suppression of all theii 
^ civil and religious privil^s. The Jews were* 
"^^^ '* in some measure, governed by their own l»ws» 
and they were permitted the enjoyrawat of the r^ 
Mgion they had received from the glorious founder 
of their church and state. The administraticMa 
of religious ceremonies was committed, as before 
to the high priest, and to the sanhedrim ; to tb.^ 
former of whom the order of the priests and L^^ 
vites was in the usual subordination ; and the foncw 
of outward worship, except in a very few poiiit^» 
had suffered no visible change. But, on tfa^^ 
other hand, it is impossible to express the 
quietude and disgust, the calamities and 
tions, which this unhappy nation suffered ftoi30 
the presence of the Romans, whom their reli^<>' 
obliged them to look upon as a polluted and ii 
latrous people, and in a more particular mann^- 
from the avarice and cruelty of the Pr»tors, 9SS^^ 
the frauds and extortions of the Publicans. ^^ 
that, all things considered, their condition, wi^^ 
lived under the government of the other sons ^^* 
Herod, was much more supportable than the stafc^ 
of those, who were immediately subject to tta^^ 
Roman jurisdiction. 
These caia- jv. It was uot, howcver, from the Rom»*^ 
Sealed by aloue, that the calamities of this miserable peop^^ 
thepriests proceeded. Their own rulers multiplied the^-^ 

ARu rulers - 

of the Jew- vexations, and hindered them from enjoying 
ish nation, little comforts that were left to them by the — 

'man magistrates. The leaders of the people, aU^^ 
the chief priests, were, according to the accou*^^ 
of Josephus, profligate wretches, who had pU^" 
chased their places by bribes, or by acts of in*"" 
quity, and who maintained their ill-acquijped a**' 
thority by the most flagitious and abominate** 
crimes. The subordinate and inferior membet^ 
were infected with the corruption of the head- ^ 
the priests^ and those who possessed any shado^ 
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iithority, were become dissolute and alxm* CBNXf 
d to the highest degree ; while the multi* ^ 

set on. by these corrupt examples, ran '^"'* 
long into every sort of iniquity, and by their 
« seditions, robberies, and extortions, armed 
ist them both the justice of God, and the 
eanee of men. 

Two religions floiuished at this time in The Jewish 
sUnCf viz. the Jewish and the Samaritan, J^Jj«*^^ 
e respective foUow^s beheld those of thempteda- 
dte sect with the utmost aversion* The^^JI^* 
3h religion stands exposed to our view in the 
i of the Old Testament; but at the time 
hnst's appearance, it had lost much of its 
aal nature, and of its primitive aspect, 
ro of a very pernicious kind had infected the 
B body of the people, and the more learned 
of the nation were divided upon points of 
lighest consequence. All looked for a deli- 
, but not for such a one as God had pro* 
L Instead of a meek and spiritual Saviour, 
expected a formidable and warlike prince, to 
: off their chains, and set them at liberty 
the Roman yoke. All regarded the whole 
ligion, as consisting in the rites appointed by 
s, and in the performance of some external 
of duty towards the Gentiles. They were 
Kxrribly unanimous in excluding from the 
I of eternal life all the other nations of the 
I ; and, as a consequence of this odious syst- 
they treated them with the utmost rigour 
inhumanity, when any occasion was offered 
. And, besides these corrupt and vicious 
iples, there prevailed among them several 
rd and superstitious notions concerning the 
e nature, invisible powers, magic, &c. 
h they had partly broi^ht with them from 
Babylonian captivity, and partly derived from 

the 



/ 
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CENT, the Eg3rptians, Syrians, and Arabians, who K*4Ke ^ 
'- in their neighbourhood. liemv 

^^^ VI. Religion had not a better fiite among Uii I 
And i«) 1®*™^ *^*^ among the multitude. TheiopMlsed 
ftmongthe ciUous doctors, who vauuted their pnmMil ob 
^ toT're ^^^wl^gc ^f the law, and their deep scientt iIiods 
dividedinto Spiritual and divine things, were constantly flhn^li^ 
^**^^ ing their fallibility and their ignorance by thaliJoi 
religious differences, and were divided into m% 
great variety of sects. Of these sects three hm |& 
in a great measure eclipsed the rest, both by th less 
number of their adherents, and also by the wo^ I A 
and authority which they acquired. These irae I i. 
the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes \n\ 1 o 
There is frequent mention made of the two &r- Ip 
mer in the sacred writings; but the knowledge IQ 
of the rites and doctrines of the latter, is to be I ^ 
derived from Josephus, Fhilo, and other histo-L 
rians. These three illustrious sects agreed in the L 
fundamental principles of the Jewish religion, I 
while, at the same time, they were involved in 1 
' endless disputes upon points of the highest im- I 
portance, and about matters in which the salva- i 
tion of mankind was directly concerned; and ' 
their controversies could not but be highly detn- 
mental to the rude and illiterate multitude, as 
every one must easily perceive. 
The three VII. It may uot bc improper to mention here 
jewidi some of the principal matters that were debated 
TOcts divid- among these famous sects. One of the main 
various" points of controversy was, WlietJier the wkitten 
points ; LAW alone J was of divine authmity. The Phari- 
sees 

^m] Besides these more illustrious sects^ there were several 
of inferior note^ which prevailed among the Jews at the time 
of Christ's appearance. The Herodians are mentioned by the 
sacred writers, the Gaulonites by Josephus, and others by 
Epiphanius and Hegesippus in Eusebius ; nor is it rational 
to look upon these sects as fictitious. 
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added to this law another, which had been cent. 
^received by oral tradition. This the Sadducees ^- 
'f' Mid Essenes rejected as of no authority, and ad- ^^" '" 
^ '* kered to the written law as the only divine rule 
?* ^ obedience. They differed also in their opi- 
(^ ^ons concerning the true sense of tJie law. For, 
'^hile the Pharisees attributed to the sacred text 
^ double sense, one of which was obvious, regard- 
ing only the wor(Uf and another mysterious, re- 
lating to the intimate nature of the things 
expressed; and while the Sadducees maintained 
that nothing further was delivered by the law, 
than that which was contained in the signification 
of the words ; the Essenes, at least the greatest 
])art of that sect, entertained an opinion different 
£rom both of these : They asserted, in their jar- 
gon, that the words of the law were absolutely 
Toid of all power, and that the things expressed 
by them, were the images of holy and celestial 
objects. These litigious subtilties and unintelli- 
gible wranglings, about the nature and sense of 
the divine word, were succeeded by a contro- 
versy of the greatest moment, concerning the 
rewards and punishments of the law, particularly 
with respect to their extent. The Pharisees were 
of opinion, that these rewards and punishments 
extended both to the soul and body, and that 
their duration was prolonged beyond the limits 
of this transitory state. The Sadducees assigned 
to them the same period that concludes this 
mortal life. The Essenes differed from both; 
and maintained that future rewards and punish- 
ments extended to the soul alone, and not to the 
body, which they considered as a mass of malig- 
nant matter, and as the prison of the immor- 
tal spirit. 

VIII. These differences, in matters of such^"*«*^- 
vast consequence, between the three famous sects pr^aitoie- 
above mentioned, produced none of those inju- '^^^'j ^ 

rious^r!Tp 
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CENT, rious and malignant effects, which are too ofteii 
^ seen to arise m>m religious controvemes. Sut 

^^" ^' such as have any acquaintance with the history 
of these times, will not he so far decayed hj this 
specious appearance of moderation, as to attri* 
hute it to noble or generous principles. Thejr 
will look, through the &ir outside, and see that 
their mutual fears of each other were the latent 
reason of this apparent charity and mutual fiv« 
bearance. The Sadducees enjoyed the &Yom | 
and protection of the great. The Pharisees, mi 
the other hand, were extremely high in tbe 
esteem of the multitude. And hence they wm~ 
both secured against the attempts of each otheii 
and lived in peace, notwithstanding the divenitjr 
of their religious sentiments. The govemmeBt 
of the Romans contributed also to die mainte- 
nance of this mutual toleration and tranquillity, 
as they were ever ready to suppress and punish 
whatever had the appearance of tumult and sedi^ 
tion. We may add to all this, that the SaddU'^ 
cean pqnciples rendered that sect naturally averse 
to all sorts of altercation and tumult. Libertinisn^ 
has for its objects ease and pleasure, and choosei^ 
rather to slumber in the arms of a fallacious seca« 
rity, than to expose itself to the painful activity, 
wluch is required both in the search and in the 
defence of truth. 

JEsseneg. IX. The Esseucs had little occasion to quarrel 
with the other sects, as they dwelt generally in a 
rural solitude, far removed from the view and 
commerce of men. This singular sect, whidi 
was spread abroad through Syria^ EgypU And the 
neighbouring countries, maintained, that religion 
'consisted wholly in contemplation and silence. 
By a rigorous abstinence also, and a variety of 
penitential Exercises and mortifications, which 
they seem to have borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians, 
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tians \n\j they endeavoured to arrive at still higher cent. 
d^;tee6 of perfection in virtue. There prevailed ^ 
however, among the members of this sect, a con- ''^" '* 
siderable difference both in point of opinion and 
discipline. Some passed their lives in a state of 
celibacy, and employed their time in educating 
and instructing the children of others. Others 
embraced the state of matrimony, which they con- 
sidered as lawM, when entered into with the sole 
design of propagating the species, and not to 
satisfy the demands of lust. Those of the Essenes 
who dwelt in Syria^ held the possibility of ap- 
peasing the Deity by sacrifices, though in a man- 
ner quite different from that of the Jews ; by 
which, however, it appears that they had not 
utterly rejected the literal sense of the Mosaic 
law. But those who wandered in the deserts of 
JSgypt were of very different sentiments; they 
maintained, that no offering was acceptable to 
Crod but that of a serene and composed mind, ad- 
^cted to the contemplation of divine things ; and 
it is manifest from hence, that they looked upon 
the law of Moses as an allegorical system of spi- 
Titual and mysterious truths, and renounced in its 
exptication all regard to the outward letter [o]. 

X. TherapeutsB, of whom Philo the Jew The The 
makes particular mention in his treatise concern- ™p«"^*- 
^ng Contemplative Life^ are supposed to have been 
* branch of this sect. From this notion arose 
the division of the Essenes into theoretical and 
P^tXiCtical. The former of these were wholly de- 
moted to contemplation, and are the same with 
t^e Therapeutse; while the latter employed a 
P^^ of their time in the performance of the du- 
ties 

Do See the Annotations of Hblstenius to Porphyry's Life 
^ t*ythftgora8, p. 11. of the edition published by Kuster. 

C®] S^ Mosheim's ob^rvations on a small treatise of the 
learned Cudworth's concerning the true notion of the Lord's 
Supper, p. 4. 
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CENT, ties of active life. Whether this divisioti be 

^ accurate or not, is a matter which I will not take 

PART I. ^p^jj jj^g ^ determine. But I see nothing in the 

laws or manners of the Therapeutse, that should 
lead us to consider them as a branch of the £s- 
senes ; nor indeed has Fhilo asserted any such 
thing. There may have been, surely, many other 
&.natical tribes among the Jews, besides that of 
the Essenes; nor should a resemblance of prin- 
ciples always induce us to make a coalition of 
sects. It is, however, certain, that the The- 
rapeutse were neither Christians nor Egyptians, 
as some have erroneously imagined. They were 
undoubtedly Jews; nay, they gloried in that 
title, and styled themselves, with particular af- 
fectation, the true disciples of Moses, though 
their manner of life was equally repugnant to the 
institutions of that great lawgiver, and to the 
dictates of right reason, and shewed them to be 
a tribe of melancholy and wrong-headed Enthu- 
siasts [jp]. 
The moral XI. Nouc of thcsc sccts, indeed, seemed to 
th^^tef h*^^ ^^^ interests of real and true piety at heart ; 
nor were their principles and discipline at all 
adapted to the advancement of pure and substan- 
tial virtue. The Pharisees courted popular ap- 
plause by a vain ostentation of pretended sanctity, 
and an austere method of living, while, in 
reality, they were strangers to true holiness, and 
were inwardly defiled with the most criminal dis- 
positions with which our Saviour frequently re- 
proaches them. They also treated with more 
veneration the commandments and traditions of 
men, than the sacred precepts and laws of 

God. 

\jf\ The principal writers who have given accounts of tlie 
Therapeutae, are mentioned by Jo. Albert Fabricius, in the 
ivth chapter of his hux Salutaris Evangelii toto orbe exoriens, 
p. 55. 
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God [g]. The Sadducees, by denyfaig a fiiture cent. 
state of rewards and punishments, removed at ^ 
once, the most powerful incentives to virtue, and ^^" '" 
the most effectual restraints upon vice, and thus 
gave new vigour to every sinful passion, and a 
fiill encouragement to the indulgence of every 
irr^idar desire. As to the Essenes, they were a 
fanatical and superstitious tribe, who placed reli- 
gion in a certain sort of seraphic indolence, and, 
looking upon piety to God as incompatible with 
any social attachment to men, dissolved, by this 
pernicious doctrine, all the great bonds of human 
society. 

XII. While then such darkness, such errors. The muid. 
and dissensions prevailed among those, who as- • JJ*^®^,^^. 
sumed the character and authority of persons tion, and 
distinguished by their superior sanctity and wis-^""^°°* 
dom, it will not be difficult to imagine, how 
totally corrupt the religion and morals of the mul- 
titude must have been. They were, accordingly, 
sunk in the most deplorable ignorance of God, 
and of divine things ; and had no notion of any 
other way of rendering themselves acceptable to 
the Supreme Being, than by sacrifices, washings, 
and the other external rites and ceremonies of 
the Mosaic law. Hence proceeded that dissolu- 
tion of manners, and that profligate wickedness, 
which prevailed among the Jews, during Christ's 
Bunistry upon earth. And hence the Divine 
Saviour compares that people to a flock of sheep, 
which wandered without a shepherd; and their 
doctors to men, who though deprived them- 
^ves of sight, yet pretended to shew the way to 
<>ther8 [r]. 

Xlli. To all these corruptions, both in point The Cab- 
^^ doctrine and practice, which reigned among s*u^Jo£ 

the many er- 



E^ 



rors amon^ 
the Jews. 



Matth. xxliL 13^ 14> &;c. 

MatA. X. 6. XV. 24, 25. John ix. S9. 
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CENT, the Jews at the time of Chrisf s coiningy we 
^ inay ad^ the attachment which many of them 
discovered to the tenets of the oriental philo- 
sophy concerning the origin of the world, and 
to the doctrine of the Cabhala, which was un- 
doubtedly derived from thence. That cona- 
derable numbers of the Jews had imbibed the 
errors of this fantastic system, appears evidently 
both from the l)ooks of the New Testam^t, 
and from the ancient history of the Christian 
Church \s\ : and it is also certain, that many of 
the Gnostic sects were founded by Jews. Those 
among that degenerate people, who adopted this 
chimerical philosophy, must have differed vastly 
from the rest in their opinions concerning the 
God of the Old Testament, the origin of the 
world, the character and doctrine of Moses, and 
the nature and ministry of the Messiah ; si0<^ 
they maintained, that the Creator of this world 
was a being different from the Supreme God, 
and that his dominion over the human race was 
to be destroyed by the Messiah. Every on« 
must see that this enormous system was fruitfi*! 
of errors, destructive of the very foundations of 
Judaism. 
Tbe «ter. . XIV. If auy part of the Jewish religion wa^ 
"fQ^^'^r^less disfigured and corrupted than the rest, it 
rupted also was. Certainly, the form of external worship^ 
ritel^ind which was established by the law of Moses. AndL 
human in- yet many Icamcd men have observed, that a 
mentions, gj-^g^j. variety of rites were introduced into the 
service of the temple, of which no traces are to 
be found in the sacred writings. The institution 
of these additional ceremonies was manifestly 
owing to those changes and revolutions, which 
rendered the Jews more conversant with the na- 
tions 

C«] See Job. Chr. Wolf. BMaUi Ebmka, Vol. ii. Ub. m 
eap. L sect ix. p. M6 
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tions round about them, than they had formerly cent. 
jeen. For when they saw the sacred rites of the ^ 
[xreeks and Romans, they were taken with several 
>f the ceremonies that were used in the worship 
f the Heathen deities, and did not hesitate to 
dlopt them in the service of the true God, and 
dd them as an ornament to the rites which they 
ad received by divine appointment [f]. 

XV. But whence such enormous degrees of The causes 
orruption in that very nation which God had, in^*^®^ 

peculiar manner, separated from an idolatrous doctrine 
rorld to be the depository of divine truth ? Vari- f "^, morale 

r . -^ J . 1 X • that reign- 

US causes may be assigned, m order to give a ed among 

fttisfactory account of this matter. First, It is ^® ^^"^^ 

ertain, that the ancestors of those Jews, who 

ived in the time of our Saviour, had brought 

rom C/ialdea, and .the neighbouring countries, 

oany extravagant and idle fancies, which were 

Ltterly unknown to the original founders of the 

Lation lu]. The conquest of Asia by Alexander 

rhe Great, was also ^ an event, from which we 

nay date a new accession of errors to the Jewish 

system; since in consequence of that revolution, 

the manners and opinions of the Greeks began to 

spread themselves among the Persians, Syrians, 

Arabians, and likewise among the Jews, who, 

before that period, were entirely unacquainted 

'rith letters and philosophy. We may, fiirther, 

^ among the causes that contributed to corrupt 

*ke religion and maimers of the Jews, their voy- . 

ages into the adjaicent countries, especially Egypt 

^i Phoenicia, in pursuit of wealth. For, with 

VOL. I. E the 

[f] See llie learned woric of Spencer, De legUms Ilebtwo^ 
^vw, in the ivth book of which he treats expressly of those 
Hd»ew rites which were borrowed from the Gentile worship, 
^ ii. p. 1086, edition of Cambridge. 

[u] See Gale's observations on Jamblichus, De mysteriU • 
EgipUonan, p. 206. Josephus acknowledges ijie same thin^^ 
in Us Jewish Anliqmlks, book iii. ch, viL sect 2. 
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CENT, the treasures of these corrupt and superstitious 
^ nations, they brought home also their pemidous 
errors, and their idle fictions, which were imper- 
ceptibly blended with their religious system. Nor 
ought we to omit, in this enumeration, the pesti- 
lential influence of the wicked reigns of Herod and 
his sons, and the enormous instances of idolatry, 
error, and licentiousness, which this unhappy peo- 
ple had constantly before their eyes in the religion 
and manners of the Roman governors and soldiers, 
which, no doubt, contributed much to the progress 
of their national superstition and corruption of 
manners. We might add here many more facts 
and circumstances, to illustrate further the matter 
under consideration ; but these will be readily 
sufi^fi^ested to such as have the least acquaintance 
wif the Jewish history from the ^e of the 
Maccabees. 
Amidst this XVI, It is indeed worthy of observation, that, 
SptiOT,^'" corrupted as the Jews were with the errors and 
some re- superstitious of the neighbouring nations, they 
^ty^were ^^^ prcscrvcd a zealous attachment to the law of 
to be found. Moses, and were extremely careful that it should 
not suffer any diminution of its credit, or lose 
any the least degree of that veneration, that was 
due to its divine authority. Hence Synmgogues 
were erected throughout the province oli Jvdea^ 
in which the people assembled for the purposes 
of divine worship, and to hear their doctors in- 
terpret and explain the holy scriptures. There 
were, besides, in the more populous towns, pub- 
lic schools, in which learned men were {^pointed 
to instruct the youth in flhe knowledge of divine 
things, and also in other branches of science \yo\ 
And it is beyond all doubt, that these institu- 
tions contributed to maintain the laws in its pri- 
mitive 

\w\ See Camp. Vitringa, Da synagoga vdere, lib. iuu aqp. 
V. p. 667* and lib. 1. cap. v. p. 133. vii. p» 156. 
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mitive authority, and to stem the torrent of cent. 
abounding iniquity. ^^^^^ 

XVII. The Samaritans, who celebrated divine _ _^ 
worslrip in the temple that was built on mount .j^^ ^^^^ 
Greriztm, lay under the burden of the same evils rituu. 
that oppressed the Jews, with whom they lived 
in. the bitterest enmity, and were also, like them, 
highly instrumental in increasing their own cala- 
mities. We learn from the most authentic his- 
tories of those times, that the Samaritans suffered 
as much as the Jews, from troubles and divisions 
fomented by the intrigues of factious spirits, 
though their religious sects were yet less nu- 
merous than those of the latter. Their religion, 
also, was much more corrupted than that of the 
Jews, as Christ himself declares in his conver- 
sation with the woman of Samaria; though it 
appears, at the same time, that their notions 
concerning the offices and ministry of the Mes- 
siah, were much more just and conformable to 
truth, than those which were entertained at Je- 
rusalem [a?]. Upon the whole, it is certain that 
the Samaritans mixed the profane errors of the 
Gentiles, with the sacred doctrines of the Jews, 

£ 2 and 



C^" [j*3 Christ insinuates on the contrary, in the strongest 
manner, the superiority of the Jewish worship to that of the 
Samaritans, John iv. 22. See also, on this head, 2 Kings xvii. 
29.^ The passage to which Dr. Mosheim refers, as a proof that 
the Samaritans had juster notions of the Messiah than the Jews^ 
is the" 25th verse of the chapter of St. John already cited, 
where the woman of Samaria says to Jesus, / know that Mes- 
siah comeih, which is called Christ ; when he is come, he will 
tell us all things. But this passage seems much too vague to 
justify the conclusion of our learned historian. Besides, the 
ocmfesflion of one person who may possibly have had some, sin- 
gular and extraordinary advantages, is not a proof that the 
nation in general entertained the same sentiments, especially 
since we know that the Samaritans had corrupted the service 
of Crod by a pro&ne mixture of the grossest idolatries. 
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CENT, and were excessively corrupted by the idolfttrous 
^ customs of the Pagan nations \jf\. 
y^^^ XVIII. The Jews multipUed so prodigiously. 

niertatedf*^** the naiTow bounds of Palestine were no 
.theje«v«mit longer Sufficient to contain them. They poured, 
®^^^^^°®* therefore, their increasing numbers into the neigh- 
bouring countries, and that with such rapidity, 
that, at the time of Christ's birth, there was 
scarcely a province ip the empire, where they 
were not found carrying on commerce, and ex- 
erdsing other lucrative arts. They were main- 
tained, in foreign countries, against injurious 
treatment and violence, by the special edicts and 
protection of the magistrates [z\ ; and this, in- 
deed^ was absolutely necessary, since, in most 
. places, the remarkable difference of their religion 
and manners, fixrni those of the other nations, 
exposed them to the hatred and indignation of 
the ignorant and bigotted multitude. All this 
appears to have been most singularly and wisely 
directed by the adorable hand of an interposing 
providence, to the end that this people, ^ich 
was the sole depository of the true religion, and 
of the knowledge of one Supreme God, being 
spread abroad through the whole earth, might be 
every where, by their example, a reproach to su- 
perstition, contribute in some measure to check 
it, and thus prepare the way for that yet fuller 
discovery of divine truth, which was to shine 
upon the world from the ministry and gospel of 
the Son of God. 

CHAP. 

{_y^ Those who desire an exact account of the principal au- 
atiom that haye written concerning the Samaritans, will find 
it in the learned work of Jo. «Gottlob Carpzovius, entitled, 
Critica. S. VeL Testam. part H. cap. iv. p. 595. *■ 

^[z\ See the account, published at Ley den 1712, by James 
Gronovius, of the Roman and Asiatic edicts in favour of the 
Jews, allowing them the free and secure exercise of their re* 
ligion, throughout all the cities of the Lesser Ada. 
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CHAR III. 

Concerning the I^fe cmd Actions ofJesits Christ. 

X fMlHE errors and disorders that we have now cent 

-■- been considering, required something fu* ^' 
^bove human wisdom and power to dispel andv^^.,^ 
x^move them, and to deliver mankind frcmi the^^^^j^ 
Siiserable state to which they were reduced by of Christ 
^hem. Therefore towards the conclusion of the 
sreign of Herod the Great, the Son of God 
cleseended upon earth, and taking upon him the 
liuman nature, appeared to men under the sub- 
lime characters of an infallible teacher, an all- 
sufficient mediator, and a spiritual and immortal 
!king. The place of his birth was Bethkhem^ in 
"the land of Palestine. The year in which it 
liappened, has not hitherto been fixed with cer« 
tainty, notwithstanding the deep and laborioua 
researches of the learned on that matter. Tha^ 
is nothing surprising in this when we consider 
that the first Christians laboured under the same 
difficulties, and were divided in their opinions, 
concerning the time of Christ's birth [o]. That 
which appears most probable, is, that it hap-^ 
pened about a year and six months before the 
death of Herod, in the year of Home 7*8 or 
749 [6]. The uncertainty, however, of this 
point is 'of no sort of consequence. We know 
that the Sun of Righteousness has shone up(m 
the world. And though we cannot fix the pre- 
cise period in which he arose, this will not hinder 

E 3 tis 

[a\ The learned John Albert Fabriciug has eoUecbed 
all the opinions of the learned, concerning the yewr cf 
Christ's birth, in his Bibliography Antiquar. cap. vii. sect x. 

p. 187. 
Q6] Matt. iii. 2, &c. John i. 22, &c. 
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CENT, us from enjoying the direction and influence of 

^- his vital and salutary beams. 
._ J^, II. Four inspired writers, who have trans- 
,j^ ^^ mitted to us an account of the life and actions of 
countogi- Jpsus Christ, mention particularly his birth, Ks 
^^^ ^^^ lineage, his family, and his parents; but they 
inghisin- Say vcry little concerning his infancy and his 
*I^A.*"*^ earlier youth. Not long after his birth, he 
was conducted by his parents into Egypt, that 
he might be there out of the reach of Herod's 
cruelty [c]. When he was but twelve years old, 
he disputed, in the temple, with the most learned 
of the Jewish doctors, concerning the sublime 
truths of religion. And the rest of his life, until 
the thirtieth year of his age, was spent in the 
obscurity of a private condition, and consecrafe^d 
to the duties of filial obedience [a']. This is ^ 
that the wisdom of God hath permitted us ^ 
know, with certainty, of Christ, before t^ 
entered upon his public ministry ; nor is tli^ 
story of his having followed the trade of b^^ 
adopted father Joseph built upon any sure fou^^' 
dation. There have been, indeed, several writei^^ 
who, either through the levity of a wanton iai^ 
^nation, or with a design to attract the admir^ 
tion of the multitude, have invented a series ot 
the most extravagant and ridiculous fables, i^ 
order to give an account of this obscure part of 
the Saviour's life [^]. 
John, the HI. Jesus began his public ministry in tb^ 
o7&eMesI thirtieth year of his age ; and to render it mor^ 
•wh. solemn and affecting to the Jews, a man, whos^ 
name was John, the son of a Jewish priest, ^ 

person 

[c] Matt. ii. IS. 

[fQ Luke ii. 51, 52. 

fe] See the account which the above-mentioned Albert Fa- 
bricius has given of these romantic triflers, in his Codex Ap(h 
cryphus, N. T. torn. i. 
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person of great gravity also, and much respected cent. 
on account of the austere dignity of his life and ^ 
manners, was commanded hy God to proclaim ^^^ ^^ 
to the people the coming of the Messiah, that ^^^^^"^ 
had been promised to their fathers. This extra- 
ordinary man called himself the fore-runner of 
the Messiah. . Filled with a holy zeal and a di- 
vine fervour, he cried aloud to the Jewish nation, 
to depart from their transgression, and to purify 
their hearts, that they might thus partake of the 
blessings which the Son of God was now come to 
offer to the world. The exhortations of this 
respectable messenger were not without effect; 
and those who, moved by his solemn admoni- 
tions, had formed the resolution of correcting 
tteir evil dispositions and amending their lives, 
'Were initiated into the kingdom of the Redeemer *^ 
by the ceremony of immersion, or baptism [/*]. 
C5hrist himself, before he began his ministry, 
d.esired to be solemnly baptized by John in the 
'W'aters of Jordan^ that he might not, in any point, 
neglect to answer the demands of the Jewish 
law. 

IV.' It is not necessary to enter here into a The life of 
particular detail of the life and actions of Jesus ^^*™*' 
Christ. All Christians must be perfectly well 
sicquainted with them. They must know, that, 
during the space of three years, and amidst the 
deepest trials of affliction and distress, he in- 
structed the Jewish nation in the will and counsels 
of the Most High, and omitted nothing, in the 
course of his ministry, that could contribute either 
to gain the multitude, or to charm the wise/ 
Every one knows, that his life was a continued 
scene of the most perfect sanctity, and the purest 
*nd most active virtue; not only without spot, ^\ 
k^t also beyond the reach of suspicion. And it 
is also well known, that by miracles of the most 

E 4 stupen- 

[/] Matt. iii. 6. John i. 22. 
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CENT, stupendous kind, and not more stupendous than 
J^ ^ salutary and beneficent, he displayed to the uni- 
verse the truth of that religion which he brought 
with him from above, and demonstrated the reafitjr 
of his di\ine commission in the most illustrious 
manner. 
The eiec- V. As this diviuc reliffiou was to be propaeated 
api^des, ^ to the utmost ends of the earth, it was necessary 
and of the that Christ should choose a certain number of 
piefc ^*" persons to accompany him constantly through 
the whole course of his ministry ; that thus' they 
might be faithful and respectable witnesses of the 
sanctity of his life, and the grandeur of his mira- 
, cles, to the remotest nations ; and also transmit 
to the latest posterity a genuine account of his 
sublime doctrines, and of the nature and end of 
the gospel dispensation. Therefore Jesus chose, 
out of the multitude that attended his discourses, 
twelve persons whom he separated from the rest 
by tl^e name of Apostles. These men were illi- 
terate, poor, and of mean extraction, and such 
alone were truly proper to answer the views of 
the divine Saviour. He avoided making use of 
the ministry of persons endowed with the advan- 
tages of fortune and birth, or enriched wdth the 
treasures of eloquence and learning, lest the fruits 
of this embassy, and the progress of the gospel, 
should be attributed to human and natural cau- 
ses [^]. These apostles were sent but once to 
preach to the Jews during the life of Christ [A], 
He chose to keep them about his own person, 
that they might be thoroughly instructed in the 
affairs of his kingdom. That the multitude how- 
ever, might not be destitute of teachers to en- 
lighten them with the knowledge of the truth, 
Christ appointed seventy disciples to preach the 
glad tidings of life eternal throughout the whole 
province of Judea \i\ VL 

CgH 1 Cor. L ^1. {K} Mat x. 7. p] Luke x. 1. 
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VI. The researches of the learned have been cent. 
einjdoyed to find out the reason of Christ's ^ 
fixing the number of the apostles to twelve^ and v^'^J^ 
that of the disciples to seventy^ and various con- ,^^ ^ 
jectures have been applied to the solution of this number*of 
question. But since it is manifest, from the words *® apo«f «• 
of our Saviour himself [Ar], that he intended thexii.and 
number of the twelve apostles as an allul^ion to that^^^[^**® 
of the tribes of Israel ; it can scarcely be doubted, lxx. 
that he was willing to insinuate by this appoint- 
ment that he was the supreme lord and high-priest 
of these twelve tribes, into which the Jewish na- 
tion was divided. And as the number of disci- 
ples answers evidently to that of the senators, of 
whom the council of the people, or the sanhedrim 
was composed, there is a high degree of probability 
in the conjecture of those, who think that Christ, 
by the choice of the seventy^ designed to admonish 
the Jews, that the authority of their sanhedrim 
was now at an end, and that all power, with re- 
spect to religious matters', was vested in him alone. 

VII. The ministry of the divine Saviour was Christ's 
confined to the Jews; nor while he remained [^^^^^j^^J*^ 
upon earth; did he permit his apostles or disci- yond ju- 
pies to extend their labours beyond this distin- ^^ 
guished nation [/]. At the same time, if we 
consider the illustrious acts of mercy and omni- 
potence, that were performed by Christ, it will 
l>e natural to conclude, that his fame must have 
l>een very soon spread abroad in other countries. 
We learn from writers of no small note, that 
Ahgarus, king of JEdessa, being seized with a 
severe and dangerous illness, wrote to our blessed 
Lord to implore his assistance ; and that Jesus 
not only sent him a gracious answer, but also 
accompanied it with his picture, as a mark of 

his 

Jc] Mattb. XIX. 28. Luke xxii. SO. 
j] Matth. X. 5, 6. XV. 24. 
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CENT, his esteem for that pious prince [m]. These lei 
J^ ^ ters are still extant. But they are justly looked 
upon as fictitious by most writers, who also go ye 
farther, and treat the whole story of AbgaiUi 
as entirely fabulous, and imworthy of credit [n} 
I will not pretend to insert the genuineness o: 
these letters; but I see no reason of sufficiem 
weight to destroy the credibility of the whole 
story, which is supposed to have given occasion t( 
them [o]. 

VIII 



\jn\ Euseb. Hist, EccL lib. 1. cap. xiii. p. 21. Jo. Albert 
Fabric. Codex Apocryphus N, T. torn. i. p. 317- 

[[«]] See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, vol. i. cap. xviiL p 
500. As also Theoph. Sigf. Bayerus, Hisioria Edessena e 
Osroena, lib. iii. p. 104. Jos. Simon Assemanus^ BtbUoik 
OrientaL Clement, Vaticanos, torn. i. p. 554. 

(p3" {jr\ There is no author who has discussed this questux 
(concerning the authenticity of the letters of Christ an^ 
Abgarus, and the truth of the whole story) with such learn- 
ing and judgment^ as the late Mr. Jones, in the second vo^ 
lume of his excellent work, entitled, A New and Full Methoa 
of settling the Canonical Authority oftJie New Testament, Not- 
withstanding the opinions of such celebrated names^ as Par. 
ker. Cave, and Grabe, in favour of these letters, and the 
history to which they relate, Mr. Jones has offered reasons tc 
prove the whole fictitious, which seem unanswerable, indepen- 
dent of the authorities of Rivet, Chemnitius, Walther, Simcnij 
Du Pin, Wake, Spanheim, Fabricius, and Le Cleirc, which 
he opposes to the three above mentioned. It is remarkable thai 
this story is not mentioned by any writer before Eusebius ; that 
it is but little taken notice of by succeeding writers ; that the 
whole affair was unknown to Christ's apostles, and to the 
Christians their contemporaries, as is manifest from the earl]! 
disputes about the method of receiving Gentile converts into 
the church, which this story, had it been true, must have en- 
tirely decided. As to the letters, no doubt can be made of 
their spuriousness ; since, if Christ had written a letter to 
Abgarus, it would have been a part of sacred Scripture, and 
would have been placed at the head of all the books of the 
New Testament See Lardner's Collection of Ancient Jewish, 
and Heathen Testimonies, vol. i. p. 297, &c. It must be ob- 
served in behalf of Eusebius, tiiat he relates this story as 
drawn from the archives of Edessa. 
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Vin. A great number of the Jews, struck with cent. 
those illustrious marks of a divine authority and ^- 
power, that shone forth in the ministry and ae- ^^^^ 
tions of Christ, regarded him as the Son of God, ^ 
the true Messiah. The rulers of the people, and of Christ** 
more especially the chief priests and Pharisees, ™"'*'^* 
whose licentiousness and hypocrisy he censured 
with a noble and generous freedom, laboured 
with success, by the help of their passions, to 
extinguish in their breasts the conviction of his 
celestial mission; or, at least, to suppress the 
effects it was adapted to produce upon their con- 
duct Fearing dso lest the ministry of Christ 
should tend to diminish their credit, and to deprive 
them of the advantages they derived from the 
impious abuse of their authority in religious mat- 
ters; they lai^ snares for his life, which, for a 
considerable time, were without eflfect. They suc- 
ceeded, at length, by the infernal treason of an 
apostate disciple, by the treachery of Judas, who 
discovered the retreat whi6h his divine Master had 
chosen for the purposes of meditation and repose, 
and thus delivered him into the merciless hands 
of a brutal soldiery. 

DC In consequence of this, Jesus was first i>eath of 
hrought before the Jewish high priest and sanhe- ^^^'^ 
drim, before whom he was accused of having 
delated the law, and blasphemed the majesty of 
God. Dragged from thence to the tribunal of 
Pilate the Roman praetor, he was there charged 
^th seditious enterprises, and with treason against 
Caesar. Both these accusations were so evidently 
fidse, and destitute even of every appearance of 
truth, that they must have been rejected by any 
judge, who acted upon the principles of common 
equity. But the clamours of an enraged popu- 
kce, set on by the impious instigations of their 
priests and rulers, intimidated Pilate, and en- 
gaged him, though with the utmost reluctance, 

and 
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CENT, and in opposition to the dictates of his eonsciend 
^ to pronounce a capital sentence against Chrisi 
PARTI, rpjjg divine Saviour behaved with inexpressiU 
dignity under this heavy trial. As the end of hi 
mission was to make expiation for the sins of met 
so when all things were ready, and when he hat 
finished the work of his glorious ministry, he pla 
cidly submitted to the death of the cross, and, wit 
a serene and voluntary resignation, committed hi 
spirit into the hands of the Father. 
HUresur- X. After Jesus had remained three days i 
^^^^^' the sepulchre, he resumed that life which he hi 
voluntarily laid down ; and, rising from the deaf 
declared to the universe, by that triumphant ac 
that the divine justice was satisfied, and the patb 
of salvation and immortality rendered accessibl 
to the human race. He, conversorl with his du 
ciples during forty days after his resorrectioi 
and employed that time in instructing them moi 
fiiUy concerning the nature of his kingdom. Man 
wise and important reasdns prevented his shewin 
himself publicly at Jerusalem^ to con&und th 
malignity and unbelief of his enemies. He ooi 
tented himself with manifesting the certainty i 
his glorious resurrection to a sufiicient numbe 
of Mthful and credible witnesses; foreseeing 
perhaps, that if he appeared in public, those mi 
Ucious unbelievers, who had formerly attribute 
his miracles to the power of magic, would noi 
represent his resurrection, as a phantom, c 
vision, produced by the influence of infems 
powers. After having remained upon eart 
during the jspace of time above mentioned, ^an* 
given to his disciples a divine commission t 
preach the glad tidings of salvation and immoi 
tality to the human race, he ascended into hes 
ven, in their presence, and resumed the enjoymen 
of that glory which he was possessed of before th 
worlds were created. 

CHAI 
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CHAP. IV. 

OmcemtTiff the prosperous events that happened 
to the church during this century. 

I. TESUS, being ascended into heaven, soon cent. 

^ shewed his afflicted disciples, that, though ^' 
invisible to mortal eyes, he was still their omni- v^ J j 
potent protector, and their benevolent guide, rj^^^^ 
About fifty days after his departure from them, ties fiUed 
he gave them the first proof of that majesty and^JJ**** 
power to which he was exalted, by the efinsion of Ghost, 
the Holy Ghost upon them according to his pro- 
fflise [ jp]. The consequences of this grand event 
were surprising and glorious, infinitely honour- 
iUe to the Christian religion, and the divine mis- 
sion of its triumphant author. For no sooner 
hi. the apostles received this precious gift, this 
celestial guide, than their ignorance was turned 
iirto light, their doubts into certainty, their fears 
into a firm and invincible fortitude, and their 
&nner backwardness into an ardent^ and inex- 
tiognishable zeal, which led them to undertake 
their sacred office with the utmost intrepidity and 
^Jicrity of mind. This marvellous event was at- 
tended with a variety of gifts : particularly the 

" of tongues, so indisp^nsibly necessary to qua- 

, the apostles to preach the gospel to the dif- 
fePBttt nations. These holy apostles were also fill- 
ed with a perfect persuasion, founded on Christ's 
express promise, that the divine presence would 
perpetually accompany them, and shew itself by 
Bunuruloas interpositions, as often as the success 
of their ministry should render this necessary. 

II. Relying upon these celestial succours, the Preach the 
apostles began their glorious ministry, by preach- f ^^^^ j^ 
iog the gospel, according to Christ's positive an d s^ 

^ command,""" 

[^p2 Acts iL 1, &c. 
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command, first to the Jews, and by endeavour- 
ing to bring that deluded people to the know- 
ledge of the truth [^q\ Nor were their laboun 
unsuccessful, since, in a very short time, many 
thousands were converted, by the influence of 
their ministry, to the Christian faith [r]. From 
the Jews, they passed to the Samaritans, to whom 
they preached with such efficacy, that great num- 
bers of that nation acknowledged the Mes- 
siah [s]. And, after that they had exercised their 
ministry, during several years, at JeriLsalem^ and 
brought to a sufficient degree of consistence and 
matiuity the Christian churches which were 
founded in Palestine and the adjacent countries, 
they extended their views further, carried the di- 
vine lamp of the gospel to all the nations of the 
world, and saw their labours crowned, almost 
every where, with the most abundant fruits. 
The dec- III. No sooucr was Christ exalted on high, 
!jf*°^l* , than the apostles determined to render their num- 
^ 'her complete, as it had been fixed by their divine 
Master, and accordingly to choose, in the place oi 
Judas, who had desperately perished by his own 
hands, a man endowed with such degrees oi 
sanctity and wisdom, as were necessary in a sta^ 
tion of such vast importance. Having therefore 
gathered together the small assembly of ChristiaiM 
which had then been formed at Jei^usalem^ tw( 
men, remarkable* for their piety and faith, wen 
proposed as the most worthy to stand candidatei 
for this sacred office. These men were Matthiai 
and Barnabas, the former of whom was, eithe 
by lot, (which is the most general opinion,) or b] 
a plurality of voices of the assembly there present 
chosen to the dignity of an apostle [<]. 

IV 



\jl\ Luke xxiv. 47. Acts i. 8. xiii. 46. \f\ Act 

ii. 41. iv. 4. CO Acts L 8. viii. 14. rI Act 

^26. 
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TV. All these apostles were men without iedu- cent. 
cation, and absolutely ignorant of letters and phi- ^ 
losophy ; and yet in the infancy of the Christian ^^^Jjj 
church, it was necessary that there should be, at p^^^ ^^^ 
least, some one defender of the gospel, who, versed to be an •- 
in the learned arts, might be able to combat theP*^*' 
Jewish doctors and the Pagan philosophers with 
fteir own arms. For this purpose, Jesus himself, 
by an extraordinary voice from heaven, called to 
his service a thirteenth apostle, whose name was 
Saul, (afterwards Paul), and whose acquaintance 
both with Jewish and Grecian learning was very 
ooDsiderable [u]. This extraordinary man, who 
had been one of the most virulent enemies of the 
Christians, became their most glorious and trium- 
phant defender. Independent of the miraculous 
gifts with which he was enriched, he was natu- 
lally possessed of an invincible courage, an amaz- 
ing force of genius, and a spirit of patience which 
no &tigue could overcome, and which no suffer- 
ings or trials could exhaust. To these the cause 
of the gospel, under the divine appointment, owed 
ao<mriderable part of its rapid progress and sur- 
pnsmg success, as the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles of St. Paul, abundantly testify. 

V. The &st Christian church, founded by the The church 
ipoBtles, was that of Jerusalem^ which was the{*/J[®™^ 
model of all those that were afterwards erected 
during this &st century. This church was, how- bow consti- 
ever, governed by the apostles themselves, to^"*^ 
whom both the elders^ and those who were en- 
tnisted with the care of the poor, even the deacons^ 
were subject. The people, though they had not 
^handoned the Jewish worship, held, however, se- 
parate assemblies, in which they were instructed 
hy the apostles and elders, prayed together, cole- 
hrated the holy Supper in remembrance of Christ, 

of 

ftt] Acts ix. 1. 
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CENT, of his death and sufferings, and the salvation of- 
^- fered to mankind through him ; and at the con- 
PART I. ^^gj^jj ^f these meetings, they testified their mu- 
tual love, partly by their liberality to the poor, 
and partly by sober and friendly repasts \w\ 
which from thence were called feasts of charity. 
Among the virtues which distinguished the rising 
church in this its infancy, that of charity to the 
poor and needy shone in the first rank, and with 
the brightest lustre. The rich supplied the wants 
of their indigent brethren with such liberality and 
readiness, that, as St. Luke tells us, among the 
primitive disciples of Christ, all things were i^ 
common [oo\ This expression has, however, been- 
greatly abused, and has been made to signify ^ 
community of rights, goods, or possessions, thsam- 
which interpretation nothing is more groundlesSi^ 
nothing more false. For from a mutitude o: 
reasons, as well as from the express words o: 
St. Peter [?/], it is abundantly manifest that thi 
community, which is implied in mutmd v^e 
mutual liberality, is the only thing intended i 
this passage \_z]. 
Many VI. The aj>ostles having fiuished their worl 

founded bv^* J^rusulcm, wcut from thence to employ 
Ae apo6ti« labours in other nations, travelled, with 
pUwM^"* view, over a great part of the known world, aon 

in a sliort time planted a vast number of churc hctg^^ 
among the Gentiles. Several of these are men 
tioned in the sacred writings, particularly in th 



\jv] Acts ii. 42. J[x'] Acts ii. 44. ly. S2. 

|[^j| Acts V. 4. 
Jfj;^ \ji] This is proved with the utmost evidence by I^'— ^^ 
Mosheim^ in a dissertatioD concerning the true nature of thai 

community of goods, which is said to have taken place in tht 

church of Jerusalem, This learned discourse is to be foun^SJ 
in the second volume of our author's incomparable work en- 
titled^ Dissertaiiones ad Hiftoriam Ecclenasticum pertinetUes. 
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Acts of the Apostles [a] ; though these are, un- cent. 
doubtedly, but a small part of the churches, which '* . 
were founded, either by the apostles themselves, * * ** 
CNT by their disciples under their immediate direc- 
tion. The distance of time, and the want of re* 
cords, leave us at a loss with respect to many in- 
teresting circumstances of the peregrinations of 
the apostles ; nor have we any c^tain, or precise 
aeoounts of the limits of their voyages, of the par- 
ticular countries where they sojourned, nor of the 
times and places in which they finished their glo- 
rious course. The stories that are told concern- 
ing their arrival and exploits among the Gauls, 
the English, the Spaniards, the Germans, the 
Americans, the Chmese, the Indians, and the 
Russians, are too romantic in their nature, and of 
too recent a date, to be received by an impartial 
inquirer after truth. The greatest part of these 
bbles were forged after the time of Charle- 
magne, when most of the Christian churches 
Dontended about the antiquity of their origin 
mth as much vehemence as the Arcadians, Egyp- 
tians, and Greeks, disputed formerly about their 
seniority and precedence. 

VII. At the same time, the beauty and excel- chrfst re. 
lence of the Christian religion excited the admira- a^^ng tbt 
lion of the thinking part of mankind, wherever Genuie^ 
the apostles directed their course. Many, who • 
i¥ere not willing to adopt the whole of its doc- 
trines, were, nevertheless, as appears from un- 
doubted records, so struck with the account of 
Christ's life and actions, and so charmed with 
khe sublime purity of his precepts, that they 
ranked him in the number of the greatest heroes, 

VOL. L F nay, 

[a] The names c^ the churches, planted by the apostles in 
Ue difierent nations are specified in a work of Phil. James 
Ilartman, i)e rebus jUfSiis Christianorum subapostoUs, cap. vii. 
Kx 107, and also in mat of F. Albert Fabricius, entitled, Lujf 
^ jeUi taii orbi exoriens, cap. v. p. 83, &c. 




\ 
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CENT, nay, even of the gods themselves. Great mxvt^' 
'• bers kept with the utmost care, in their housed 
pictures or images of the divine Saviour and h£ '^ 
apostles, which they treated with the highes 
marks of veneration and respect [6]. And so il 
lustrious was the fame of Christ's power grown, 
after his resurrection from the dead, and the mi 
raculous gifts shed from on high upon his apostles^i..r 
that the Emperor Tiberius is said to have pro- 
posed his being enrolled among the gods of RoiMy- 
which the opposition of the senate hindered from 
taking effect. Many have doubted of the truth a 
this story : there are, however, several authors o 
the first note who have declared, that the reasons 
alleged for the truth of this fact are such as have 
removed their doubts, and appeared to them sa- 
tisfactory and conclusive [c]. VIIL 

Q&] This is particularly mentioned by Eusebius, Hist, EccL 
lib. vii. cap. xviii. p. 265. and by Irenaeus^ lib. L c. xxv. 

\jr\ See Theod. Haseeus. De decreto Tiberii, quo Christum 
ref'erre vol nit in numerum Deorum ; as also a very learned let- 
ter, written in defence of the truth of this fact, by the celebra- 
ted Christopher lelius, and published in the Bihludheque 
Gennaniquc, torn, xxxii. p. 14?. and torn, xxxiii. p. 12. QWe 
may add to this note of Dr. Mosheim, that the late learned 
professor Altmann published at Beruy in the year 1755, an in- 
genious pamphlet upon this subject, entitled Disqumtio HisUh 
rico-critica de Epistola Pontii Pilati ad Tiberium, qua Chruti 
miracula, mors, et resurrecth recensebantur. This author 
makes it appear, that though the letter, M^hich some have attri- 
buted to Pilate, and ^^hich is extant in several authors, be ma- 
nifestly spurious, yet it is no less certain, tliat Pilate sent to 
Tiberius an account of the death and resurrection of Christ 
See the Biblioik, des sciences et des beaux arts, published at the 
Hague, torn. vi. p. 360. This matter has been examined anew 
with his usual diligence and accuracy by the learned Dr. Lard- 
ner, in the third volume of his Collection of Jewish and Hea^ 
then Testimonies to the truth of tlie Christian Religion, &c. p. 
310, &c. He thinks that the testimonies of Justin Mar- 
tyr and Tertullian, who in apologies for Christianity, 
that were presented, or at least addressed to the emperor and 
senate of Rome, or to Magistrates of high authority in the em- 
pire, affirm, that Pilate sent to Tiberius an account of die 
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Vin. When we consider the rapid progress of CEKi; 
C^luistianity anions the Gentile nations, and the ^' 

■ PART T 

JJoor and feeble instruments by which this great 



cauiM 



ajid amazing event was immediately effected, we ji^e 
xxust natur^ly have recourse to an omnipotent and of the rapid 
invisible hand, as its true and proper cause. S!^^*^ig 
3For unless we suppose here a divine interposition, g<»pd. 
330W was it possible that men, destitute of all hu- 
^nan aid, without credit or riches, learning or 
eloquence could, in so short a time, persuade a 
considerable part of mankind to abandon the re- 
ligion of their ancestors? How was it possible, 
'fchat an handfiil of apostles, who, as fishermen and 
publicans, must have been contemned by their 
own nation, and as Jews, must have been odious 
all others, could engage the learned and the 
ighty, as well as the simple and those of low 
degree, to forsake their favourite prejudices, and 
^tw embrace a new religion which was an enemy 
t^o their corrupt passions? And, indeed, there 
"^Pvere undoubted marks of a celestial power per- 
petually attending their ministry. There was, 
in their very language, an incredible energy, an 
amazing power of sending light into the under- 
standing, and conviction into the heatt* To this 
^ere added, the commanding influence of stu^ 
pendous miracles, the foretelling of future events, 
the power of discerning the secret thoughts and 
^tentions of the heart, a magnanimity superior 
^ all difficulties, a contempt of riches and ho- 
nours, a serene tranquillity in the face of death, 
^d an invincible patience under torments still 
^ ^ore dreadful than death itself; and all this ae* 
^panied with lives free from all stain, and 

F 2 adorned 

^^ and resurrection cf Christy deserve some r^ard; 

^^ some writers, and particularly Orosius^ have made al- 

^fi^^faoiis and additions in the original narration of Tertul* _ 

^» that are«too mti^ adapted to diminish the CFedibility of ^If^ 

4« whole.] Y 
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CENT, adorned with the constant practice of suhlime v 

^ tue. Thus were the Messengers of the divi 

Saviour, the heralds of his spiritual and immor 

kingdom, furnished for their glorious work, 

the unanimous voice of ancient history so lout 

testifies. The event sufficiently declares this ; 

without these remarkable and extraordinary i 

cumstances, no rational account can be given 

the rapid propagation of the gospel througb 

the world. 

Miraculous IX. What iudccd contributed still further 

gifts com- tijig fflorious event, was, the power vested in ' 

by the apostles of transmitting to their disciples th 

apostles, miraculous gifts. For many of the first Christi; 

were no sooner baptized according to Chri 

appointment, and dedicated to the service of G 

by solemn prayer and the imposition of han 

than they spoke languages they had never kno 

or learned before, foretold future events, hea 

the sick by pronouncing the name of Jesus, 

stored the dead to life, and performed rai 

things above the reach of human power [rf]. A 

it is no wonder if men, who had the power of cc 

municating to others these marvellous gifts, 

peared great and respectable, wherever they 

ercised their glorious ministry. 

The pro- X. Such then were the true causes of tl 

l^s^ut-^^ amazing rapidity with which the Christian n 

tributed to gion spread itself upon earth ; and those who p 

causes. tcud to assign otlier reasons of this surpris: 

event, indulge themselves in idle fictions, wh 

must disgust every attentive observer of men i 

things. In vain, therefore, have some imagin 

that the extraordinary Jiberality of the Christi 

to their poor, was a temptation to the more in 

lent and corrupt part of the multitude to c 

br; 



{jT^ See P£umer's learned treatise, De charismaiibus sive 
nis miraculom antiquoe ecclesice, published at Francfort, l£ 
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brace the gospel. Such malignant and superficial cent. 
I'easoners do not consider, that those who em- ^' 
bnoed this divine religion exposed their lives to ^^*^ '' 
the most imminent danger ; nor have they atten- 
tion enough to recollect, that neither lazy nor 
vicious members were suffered to remain in the 
society of Christians. Equally vain is the inven- 
tion of those, who imagine, that the profligate 
lives of the Heathen priests was an occasion of 
the conversion of many to Christianity. For, 
though this might indeed give them a disgust at 
the religion of these unworthy ministers, yet it 
could not, alone, attach them to that of Jesus, 
^vrhich offered them from the world no other pros- 
pects than those of poverty, infamy, and death. 
The person who could embrace the gospel, solely 
finom the motive now mentioned, must have rea- 
soned in this senseless and extravagant manner : 
The ministers of that religion which I have 
professed from my infancy, lead profligate 
lives: therefore, I will become a Christian, 
join myself to that body of men who are con- 
demned by the laws of the state, and thus ex- 
pose my l£fe and fortune to the most imminent 
^* danger. 



CHAP. V. 

Conceminff the calamitotis events that liappened 

to the church. 

!• ^MlHE innocence and virtue that distinguish- The Jew» 
A ed so eminently the lives of Christ's ser- S^TchrU- 
v*ntg, and the apostles' purity of the doctrine they tians in 
t^^ht, were not sufficient to defend them against ^"^*^**"^- 
the virulence and malignity of the Jews. The priests 
*ttd rulers of that abandoned people, not only 
Med with injuries and reproadi the apostles of 

F 3 Jesus, 
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Jesus and their disciples, but condemned as 
many of them as they could, to death, and exe- 
cuted in the most irregular and barbarous manner 
their sanguinary decrees. The murder of Ste- 
phen, of James the son of Zebedee, and of 
James, sumamed the Just^ bishop of Jerusalem, 
furnish dreadAil examples of the truth of what w^ 
here advance [e\. This odious malignity of th^ 
Jewish doctors, against the heralds of the gospel,, 
was undoubtedly owing to a secret apprehension, 
that the progress of Christianity would destroy th< 
credit of Judaism, and bring on the ruin of theii 
pompous ceremonies. 
And also by H. The Jcws who livcd out of Palestine^ in th( 
n^ couni Roman provinces, did not yield to those of 
»*«• salem in point of cruelty to the innocent disciple 
of Christ. We learn from the history of the 
Acts of* the Apostles, and other records of un* 
quei^tionable authority, that they spared no ~ 
bour, but zealously seized every occasion of ani- 
mating the magistrates against the Christians, ani 
setting on the multitude to demand their destnu 
tion. The high priest of the nation, and th( 
Jews who dwelt in Palestine, were instrumental ii 
exciting the rage of these foreign Jews against the^ 
infant church, by sending messengers to exhoi 
them, not only to avoid all intercourse with 
Christians, but also to persecute them in the mosfr:^ 
vehement manner [/*]. For this inhuman order^^- 
they endeavoured to find out the most plausibk^ 
pretexts^ and, therefore, they gave out, that th< 
Christians were enemies to the Koman emperors 




\jf\ The martyrdom of Stephen is recorded in the AcU f^^ 
the Apostles y vii. 55; and that of James the son of Zebedee.^' 
Acts xii. 1> 2 ; that of James the Just, bishop of Jenuelkm^ 
is mentioned by Josephus in his Jewish Antiquities, book xx.^* 
chap. viii. and by Eusebius^ in his Eccles. History, book ii'* 
chap, xxiii. 

(jf] See the Dialogue of Justin Martyr, -with Trypho th^ 
Jew, p. 51, 52, 53, 109, 138, 318. 
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since they acknowledged the authority of a cer- cent. 
^tain person whose name was Jesus, whom Pi- ^- 
3ate had punished capitally as a malefactor hy a ^^^^ '" 
snost righteous sentence, and on whom, never- 
^eless, they conferred the royal dignity. These 
jperfi^ous insinuations had the intended effect, 
^uad the rage of the Jews against the Christians 
^^vas conveyed from father to son, from age to 
^ge ; so that the church of Christ had, in no pe- 
:9:iod of time, more hitter and desperate enemies 
^han that very people, to whom the immortal Sa- 
"viour was more especially sent. 

III. The Supreme Judge of the world did The Jews 
330t let the barbarous conduct of this perfidious ua- JI^^^Sl^ 
^ion go unpunished. The most signal marks of for their 
divine justice pursued them, and the cruelties they ofc^s'C 
l^ad exercised upon Christ and his disciples, were and his dis- 
dreadfully avenged. The God, who had for so"**^*** 
xxiany ages protected the Jews with an out- 
stretched arm, withdrew his aid. He permitted 
^ertbsaJem^ with its famous temple, to be destroy- 
ed by Vespasian and his son Titus, an innumera- 
lale multitude of this devoted people to perish 
by the sword, and the greatest part of those that 
remained to groan under the yoke of a severe 
^dage. Nothing can be more affecting than the 
account of this terrible event, and the circum- 
>tantiai description of the tremendous calamities 
^clt attended it, as they are given by Josephus, 
^^unself a Jaw, and also a spectator of this horrid 
jf. ^e. From this period the Jews experienced, 
A ^ every place, the hatred and contempt of the 
^1 Geutile nations, still more than they had formerly 
^e. And in these their calamities, the pre- 
^ dictions of Christ were amply fulfilled, and his di- 
5K, ^ine mission frirther illustrated. 

x3^. IV. However virulent the Jews were against The te» 
'^ 4e Christians, yet, upon many occasions, they^*""'* 
wanted power to execute their cruel purposes. 

F 4 This 
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CENT, people to be drawn away from their attachment 
^- to it. These, however, were the two things 
PAHT I. ^jjjgjj ^jjg Christians were charged with, and that 

justly, though to their honour. They dared t^ 
ridicule the absurdities of the Pagan superstition^ 
and they were ardent and assiduous in gainin^^ 
proselytes to the truth. Nor did they only attaclg^ 
the religion of Ronie^ but also all the differen 
shapes and forms under which superstition appear< 
ed in the various countries where they e» 
their ministry. From hence the Romans con 
eluded, that the Christian sect was not only un 
supportably daring and arrogant, but, moreover, 
an enemy to the public tranquillity, and ev 
way proper to excite civil wars and commotion 
in the empire. It is, probably, on this account, 
that Tacitus reproaches them with the 
character of haters of ' mankind [Z], and styles th 
religion of Jesus a destrv^tive superstition ; and 
that Suetonius speaks of the Christians, and 
doctrine, in terms of the same kind [m]. 
Oih&c&u^ VII. Another circumstance that irritated thi 
pr^.^^ Romans against the Christians, was the simplicity^ 
tions. of their worship, which resembled in nothing the^ 
sacred rights of any other people. The Christians- 
had neither sacrifices, nor temples, nor images^ 
nor oracles, nor sacerdotal orders; and this wa» 
suflScient to bring upon them the reproaches o: 
an ignorant multitude, who imagined that there 

ooidd 

'J2 Anna!, lib. xv. cap. xliv. 

jn2 In Nerone, cap. xvi. These odious epithets, whidi 
Tacitus gives to the Christians and their religion, as likewise 
the language of Suetonius, who calls Cliristianity a poisomms, 
or malignant superstUion (maleficia superstitio), are founded 
upon the same reasons. A sect, which not only could not 
endure, but even laboured to abolish, the religious systems of 
the Romans, and also those of all the other nations of the uni- 
verse, appeared to the short-sighted and superficial observers 
of religious matters, as enemies of mankind, and persons po6* 
sessed with a mortal hatred of all the human race. 
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could be no religion without these. Thus they cent. 
were looked upon as a sort of Atheists ; and, by ^^ 
the Roman laws those who were chargeable with ^^^^ '* 
Atheism were declared the pests of human society. 
But this was not all : the sordid interests of a mul- 
titude of lazy and selfish priests were immediately 
connected .with the ruin and oppression of the 
Christian cause. The public worship of such an 
ammense number of deities, was a source of sub- 
jsistence, and even of riches, to the whole rabble 
4)f priests and augurs, and also to a multitude of 
onerchants and artists. And as the progress of 
^he gospel threatened the ruin of this religious 
'traffic, and the profits it produced, this raised up 
Tiew enemies to the Christians, and armed the 
rage of mercenary superstition against their lives 
and their cause [n]. 

VIII. To accomplish more speedily the ruin of The most 
tie Christians, those whose interests were incom-J^^^^^^ 
patible with the progress of the gospel, loaded spread 
them with the most opprobrious calumnies, which ^^^^ ^^ 
were too easily received as truth, by the credu- christians, 
lous and unthinking multitude, among whom they 
Were dispersed with the utmost industry. We 
find a l^ge account of these perfidious and ill- 
\ gixnmded reproaches in the writings of the first 
' defenders of the Christian cause [oj. And these, 

indeed 

• 

I [nl This observation is verified by the story of Demetrius 

& suTer^smith^ Acts xix. 25. and by the following passage in 
*« 97th letter of the xth book of Pliny's epistles ; " The 
" tenmles, which were almost deserted, begin to be frequented 
" tgain : and the sacred rites^ which have been long neglect- 
" ^ are again performed. — The victims^ which have had hi- 
''fterto /ew purchasers, begin to come again to the mar- 
'' H" &c 

[oj See the laborious work of Christ Kortholt^ entitled^ 
Poganus obtrectator, sen de calutnniis Gentilium in Christian 
"ff ; to which may be added^ Jo. Jac. Huldricus^ De calum" 
^ GentUiumin Chrisiianos, published at Zurich, in Svo^ in 
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CENT, indeed were the only arms they had to oppose y4 
^ the truth ; since the excellence of the gospel, vsA 
the virtue of its ministers and followers, left itB 
enemies no resources but calumny aud perseca^ 
tion. Nothing can be imagined, in point of vi^ 
rulencc and fury, that they did not employ iofy^ 
the ruin of the Christians. They even went s^ 
&r as to persuade the multitude, that all the 
lamities, wars, tempests, and diseases that afflidP — 
ed mankind, were judgments sent down by thi 
angry gods, because the Christians, who con- 
temned their authority, were suflFered in the em- 
pire Ip]. 

Thepu- IX. The various kinds of punishments, botbr:^ 
ai^jimdai ^pit^l and corrective, which were employe^^ 
forms used agaiust the Christians, are particularly describe^^S 
^stLna! ^y learned men who have wiitten professedl] 
upon that subject [7]. The forms of proceeding," 
used in their condemnation, may be seen in tbi 
Acts of the Martyr Si in the letters of Pliny an< 
Trajan, and other ancient monuments [r]. 
judicial forms were very diflFerent at differenl 
times, and changed naturally, according to 
mildness or severity of the laws enacted by tb< 
different emperors against the Christians. Thus,^ 
at one time we see the most diligent search mad ^^^ 
after the followers of Christ; at another, 
})erquisition suspended, and positive accusatioi 
and information only allowed. Under one xe\ 
we see them, upon their being proved ChristianSss^ ^ 
or their confessing themselves such, immediatel y ijF 
dragged away to execution, unless they prevent 
their punishment by apostasy ; under anotner, w< 



Cp] See Aniobius Contra getUes, 

{<l\ See for this purpose Ant. Gall<nilus and Gasp. Sagil 
tarius^ De cmciatibus martymm. 

[y] See Bohmer^ Juris Eocles. ProUstant, torn. iv. lib. 
Ductal tit 1. sect. S2. p. 6l7« 
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eee inhuman magistrates endeavouring to compel cent. 
them, by all sorts of tortures^ to renounce their ^- 
2)roie8sion. w!Ll/ 

X. They who, in the perilous times of the Martyrs 
€;hurch, fell by the hand of bloody persecution, and confes- 
snd expired in the cause of the divine Saviour,^"* 
"were called martyrs ; a term borrowed from the [^ 
sacred writings, which signifies witnesses^ and thus 
expresses the glorious testimony which these mag- 
sanimous believers bore to the truth. The title 

^f confessors was given to such, as in the face of 
^eath, and at the expence of honours, fortune, 
stnd all the other advantages of the world, had 
<x)nfe8sed with fortitude, before the Roman tri- 
"Aunals, their firm attachment to the religion of 
«Jesus. The veneration that was paid to both 
^nartyrs and confessors is hardly credible. The 
chstinguishing honours and privileges they enjoyed, 
"the authority with which their counsels and deci- 
aons were attended, would fiimish ample matter 
£)r a history apart ; and such an undertaking 
xnight be highly useful in many respects. There 
^vas, no doubt, as much wisdom as justice, in treat- 
Ug with such respect, and investing with such 
']|privilege8, these Christian heroes; since nothing 
^ag more adapted to encourage others to suffer 
^th cheerfolness in the cause of Christ. But, as 
t:he best and wisest institutions are generally per- 
verted by the weakness or corruption of men, from 
their original purpose ; so the authority and pri- 
vileges granted, in the beginning to martyrs and 
^Jonfessors, became, in process of time, a support 
to superstition, an incentive to enthusiasm, and a 
source of innumerable evils and abuses. 

XI. The first three or four ages of the church Tiieimum- 
vere stained with the blood of martyrs, who suf-^"* 
fcied for the name of Jesus. The greatness of 

their number is acknowledged by all who have a 
<^petent acquaintance with ancient history, and 

who 
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CENT, who have examined that matter with any d^r^^ 
j;^ ^ of impartiality. It is true, the learned DodwcrlU 
has endeavoured to invalidate this unanimous 



PART I. 



dsion of the ancient historians \s\ and to dim 
nish considerably the number of those that sufiere^^ 
death for the gospel. And, after him, severaK^ 
writers have maintained his opinion, and asserted » 
that whatever may have been the calamities tha^"* 
the Christians in general, suffered for their 
tachment to the gospel, very few were put 
death on that account. This hypothesis has 
warmly opposed, as derogating from that divini 
power which enabled Christians to be faithfaJTl 
even unto death, and a contrary one embraced^ j^ 
which augments prodigiously the number of thesi 
heroic sufferers. Here, no doubt, it will be 
to avoid both these extremes, and to hold th^ 
middle path, which certainly leads nearest to thi 
truth. The martyrs were less in number tharr:^ 
several of the ancient and modem writers hav^^ 
supposed them to be ; but much more numerou^^ 
than Dodwell and his followers are willing 
believe. And this medium will be easily admiti 
by such as have learned from the ancient writers. 
that, in the darkest and most calamitous times 
the church, all Christians were not equally, n< 
promiscuously disturbed, nor called before 
public tribunals. Those who were of the lowesC^ 
rank of the people, escaped the best ; their obscu- 
rity, in some measure skreened them from iStki 
fiiry of persecution. The learned and eloquent^ 
the doctors and ministers, and chiefly the rich^ 
after the confiscation of whose fortunes a rapa--^ 
cious magistracy were perpetually gaping, theses" 
were the persons the most exposed to the dangers^ 
of the times. 

XIL 

, [/} See Dodwell's dissertation, Be paucitate mariyrum, ia 
hia Disserfationes Ct/prianicce, 
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XII. The actions and sayings of these holy cent. 
oiartyrs, from the moment of their imprisonment ^ 

to their last gasp, were carefiiUy recorded, in or- ^^^^ 
3er to be read on certain days, and thus proposed .^ 
u models to future ages. But few, however, of and^^oiM. 
iliese ancient acts are come down to our times [if] ; 
he greatest part of them having been destroyed 
luring that dreadftil persecution which Diocle- 
ian carried on ten years with such fury against 
he Christians. For a most diligent search was 
hen made after all their books and papers ; and 
sJl of them that were found were committed to 
he flames. From the eighth century down- 
irards, several Greek and Latin writers endeavour- 
d to make up this loss, by compiling, with vast 
abour, accounts of the lives and actions of the 
ncient martps. But the most of them have given 
L« Uttle else than a series of fables, adorned with 
»Tofiision of rhetorical flowers, and striking ima- 
res, as the wiser, even among the Romish doctors, 
rankly acknowledge. Nor are those records, 
liat pass under the name of martyrohgy^ worthy 
'f superior credit, since they bear the most evi- 
Lent marks both of ignorance and falsehood. So 
Imt) upon the whole, this part of Ecclesiastical 
^listory, for want of ancient and authentic monu- 
ments, is extremely imperfect, and necessarily at- 
ended with much obscurity. 

XIII. It would have been surprising, if under Their per- 
nch a monster .of cruelty as Nero, the Christians ^^,J2ierNero. 
^ad enjoyed the sweets of tranquillity and free- 
dom. But this was far from being the case, for 

-his perfidious tyrant accused them of having set 
ire to the city of Bome^ that horrid crime, which 

he 

D] Such of those acts as are worthy of credit have been 
^ected by the learned Ruinartus^ into one volume in folio, 
''fa moderate size, entitled, Sekcta et sincera mariyrum acta, 
Amglelod. 1713. The hypothesis of Dodwell is amply re- 
^^ in a laboured preface which the author has prefixed to 
*i«work. 
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CENT, tians were condemned by Nero, not so much on 
^ account of their religion, as for the falsely-imputed 
crime of burning the city [a], it is scarcely to be 
imagined, that he would leave unmolested even 
beyond the bounds of Bome^ a sect whose mem- 
bers were accused of such an abominable deed. 
The perse- XV. Though immediately after the death of 
dCT Do^l Nero, the rage of this first persecution against the 
tian. Christians ceased, yet the flame broke out anew 
in the year ninety-three or ninety-four, under Do- 
mitian, a prince little inferior to Nero in all 
sorts of wickedness [6]. This persecution was oc- 
casioned, if we may give credit to Hegesippus, by 
the fears that Domitian was under of losuig 
the empire [c] : for he had been informed that, 
among the relations of Christ, a man should 
arise, who, possessed of a turbulent and ambitions 
' spirit, was to excite commotions in the state, and 
aim at supreme dominion. However that may 
have been, the persecution renewed by this un- 
worthy pripce was extremely violent, though his 
untimely death put a stop to it, not long after it 
commenced. Flavins Clemens, a man of con- 
sular dignity, and Flavia Domitilla, his niece, 
or, as some say, his wife, were the principal mar- 
tyrs that suflFered in this persecution, in which 
also the apostle John was banished to the isle of 
Patmos. Tertullian, and other writers inform 
us, that, before his banishment, he was thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil, from whence he 
came forth, not only living, but even unhurt 
This story, however, is not attested in such a 
manner as to leave no remaining doubt about its 
certainty [rf]. , PART 

|[a^ See Theod. Ruinart. Prcef, ad acta martyrum sincere d 
seleda, f. 31, &c. 

[62 Idem Prasf, ad acta martyrum, &c f. 33, Thorn. Itd- 
gius, Selectis Histor. EccL Capit,Sasc. i. cap. vi. sect 1 1. p. 38U 

[c2 Euseb. Hist. EccL lib. ilL cap. xix. xx. 

[d] See Moshekn's SytOagma dmerL ad hiOoriam eccki. 
pertinentium, p, 497—546. 
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PART 11. 
The Internal Histoey of the Chuech. 

CHAPTER I. 

OMaimng an account of the state o/* Learning 

and Philosophy. 

L TF we had any certain or satisfactory account cent. 

-■- of the doctrmes which were received among 
the wiser of the eastern nations, when the light of 
the gospel first rose upon the world, this would xhe state of 
contribute to illustrate many important points in philosophy 
the ancient history of the church. But the case jj),^*^^^ 
is quite otherwise : the fragments of the ancient cientiy 
oriental philosophy that are come down to us,^®^^ 
are, as ©very one knows, few in number, and, 
such as they are, they yet require the diligence, 
erudition, and sagacity of some learned man, to 
collect them intp a body, to arrange them with 
method, and to explain them with perspicui- 

n. The doctrine of the magiy who believed the The phiio. 
tmiverse to be governed by two prindpksy the one^^^l^^. 
good, and the other evil, flourished in P(^ma. ans, chai- 
Their followers, however, were not all agreed con- ^^** 

G 2 ceming 

\e] The histxiry of the oriental philosophy by Mr. Stanley, 

Aoogfa it is not void of aU kind of merit, is yet extremely 

defective. That learned author is so far from having exhausted 

til subject, that he has left it, on the contrary, in many places 

wiially mitoadied. The history of philosophy, published in 

Gefnuiiiy, by the very learned Mr. Brucker, is vastly prefer- 

dUe to Mr. Stanley's work ; and the German audior, indeed, 

mocfa saperior to the English one, both In point of genius and 

flfcrndition. 
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ceming the nature of these principles L/*] ; but 
this did not prevent the propagation of the main 
doctrine, which was received throughout a consi- 
derahle part of Asia and Africa, especially among 
the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Syrians, and Egyptians, 
though with diflFerent modifications, and had even 
infected the Jews themselves [g]. The Arabians 
at that time, and even afterwards were more re- 
markable for strength and courage, than for genius 
and sagacity; nor do they seem, according to 
their own confession [A], to have acquired any 
great reputation for wisdom and philosophy before 
the time of Mahomet. 
The wii- JII. From the earliest times, the Indians were 
j^^j^^g^ J distinguished by their taste for sublime know- 
Egypdww. ledge and wisdom. We might, perhaps, be able 
to mrm a judgment of their philosophical tenets, 
if that most ancient book, which they looked 
upon as particularly sacred, and which they call 
veda, or the law, were brought to light, and 
translated into some known language. But the 
accounts which are given of this remarkatte book, 
by those who have been in the Indies, are so 
various and irreconcileable with each other, 
that we must yet wait for further satisfaction on 
this head [t\. As to the Egyptians, they were 

divided, 

{^] See Hyde's History of the religion of ike Andeat Per* 
sians, a work full of erudition and disorder^ and interspersed 
with conjectures of the most improbable kind. 

C^3 ^^^ * treatise of Jo. Christoph. Wolf, published at 
Hamburgh, in 1 707, under the title of Manickceismtis ante ilffl- 
nichoeos. See also Mosheim's Ohservatiotis upon Cudworth'i 
Intellectual System of the Universe, p. 328. 423. , 

[Ji] See Abulpharaius, De Moribus Arabum, published l^ 
Pocock. 

[il^ I have lately heard that this most important, and long- 
expected book has been acquired by some French Jesuits, 
who are missionaries in the Indies, and who have sent it over 
to the king <^ France's library. It is also said, that it is aU 
ready translated, or wiU be «o immediately. See LeUredmP, 
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Lvided, as every one knows, into a multitude of cent. 
3Cts and opinions \k] ; so that their labour seems ^ 
xceeding fiiiitless, who endeavour to reduce the 
hilosophy of this people to one system. 

IV. But of all the different systems of philoso- The orien- 
hy that were received in Asia and Africa about ^y^^ljj^ 
he time of our Saviour, none was so detrimental p«r]y so 
the Chiistian religion as that which was styled *^**^' 
[Tiom, or science, L e. the way to tfie true know^ 
edge of the Deity ^ and which we have above called 
;he oriental doctrine^ in order to distinguish it 
rom the Grecian philosophy. It was from the 
)osom of this pretended oriental wisdom, that the 
^efs of those sects, which, in the three first 
centuries, perplexed and afflicted the Christian 
^urch, originally issued forth. These supercilious 
loetors, endeavouring to accommodate to the 
tenets of their fantastic philos(^hy, the pure, the 
aonple, and sublime doctrines of the Son of God, 
bmght forth, as the result of this jarring c(»i)^po^ 
sition, a multitude of idle dreams and fictions, and 
imposed upon their followers a system of opinions, 
which were partly ludicrous, and partly perplexed 
with intricate subtilties, and covered over with 
mmenetrable obscurity. The ancient doctors, 
hotii Greek and Latin, who opposed these sects, 
considered them as so many branches that de- 
rived their origin from the Platonic philosophy. 
But this was piure illusion : An apparent resem* 
hlanee between certain opinions of Plato, and 
some of the tenets of the eastern schools, deceived 
these good men, who had no knowledge but of 
the Grecian philosophy, and were absolutely igno- 
ttit of the oriental doctrines. Whoever com- 

G 3 pares 

^'Okmette dM.de Cartigny, dans les Lettres edifiantes et curt'- 
uu des Missions Etrangeres, xxi. Recueil p. 455. as also 
*£Ctteil xxiii. p. l6l. 

[F] See MoBheim's Observaiums on the Intellectual System, 
c in his Latin translation of that work^ torn. i. p* 415. 
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CENT, pares the platonic and gnostic pliilosaphy together, 
^- will easily perceive the wide difference that there ill 

PART II. V X :t_ 

y_^ _. between them. 

iTic first V. The first principles of the oriental philoso- 
princtpies phy gecm perfectly consistent with the dictate of 
Imo^j. *' reason ; for its first founder • must undoubtedly 
have argued in the following manner: "There 
** are many evils in this world, alid men seem 
" impelled by a natural instinct to the practice 
" of those things which reason condemns ; but 
" that eternal mind from which all spirits derive 
" their existence, must be inaccessible to all kinds 
" of evil, and also of a most perfect and benefi- 
" cent nature ; therefore the origin of those evils, 
•* with which the universe abounds, must be 
** sought somewhere else than in the Deity. It 
** cannot reside in him who is all perfection ; and 
*^ therefore it must be without him. Now, there 
" is nothing without, or beyond the Deity, but 
** matter ; tnerefore matter is the centre and source 
" of all evil, of all vice." Having taken for 
granted these principles, they proceeded for- 
ther, and affirmed, that matter was eternal, and 
derived its present form, not from the will of the 
Supreme God, but from the creating power of 
some inferior inteUigence, to whom the world 
and its inhabitants owed their existence. As a 
proof of this assertion, they alleged, that it was 
incredible, that the supreme Deity, perfectly 
good, and infinitely removed from all evil, 
should either create or modify matter, which is 
essentially malignant and corrupt, or bestow upon 
it, in any degree, the riches of his wisdom and 
liberality. They were, however, aware of the 
insuperable difficulties that lay against their 
system ; for when they were called to explain, in 
an accurate and satisfactory manner, how this 
rude and . corrupt matter came to be arranged 
into such a regular and harmonious frame as wat 

of 
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of the universe, and, particularly, how celestial 
spirits were joined to bodies formed out of its 
malignant mass, they were sadly embarrassed, 
aud found, that the plainest dictates of reason 
declared, their system incapable of defence. In 
this perplexity they had recourse to wild fictions 
and romantic &bles, in order to give an account 
of the formation of the world, and the origin of 
mankind. 

VI. Those who, by mere dint of fancy andnie 
invention, endeavour to cast a light upon obscure ^^^?JJ^ 
points, or to solve great and intricate difficulties, ded in tbdr 
are seldom agreed about the methods of proceed- *^^™*°*^ 
ing; and, by a necessary consequence, separate 
into different sects. Such was the case of the 
oriental philosophers, when they set themselves 
to explain the difficulties mentioned above. 
Some imagined two eternal principles from whence 
all things proceeded, the one presiding over lights 
and the other over matter ; and by their perpetual 
eonflict, explained the mixture of good and evil 
that appears in the universe. Others maintained 
that the being which presided over matter, was 
not an eternal principle, but a subordinate in- 
telligence, one of those whom the Supreme God, 
produced from himself. They supposed that this 
being was moved by a sudden impulse, to re- 
duce to order the rude mass of matter, which lay 
excluded from the mansions of the Deity, and 
also to create the human race. A third sort fell 
upon a system different from the two preceding, 
and formed to themselves the notion of a trium^ 
xnrate of beings in which the Supreme Deity was • 
distinguished both from the material, evil prind- 
pie, and from the creator of this sublunary 
world. These, then, were the three leading sects 
of the oriental philosophy, which were subdivided 
into various factions, by the disputes that arose 
when they came to explain more fully their re- '^• 

G 4 spective 
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spective opinions and to pursue them into aB 
their monstrous consequences. These multiplied 
divisions were the natural and necessary conse- 
quences of a system which had no solid fouBda- 
tion^ and was no more indeed than an airy phan- 
tom, hlown up hy the wanton fancies of self- 
sufficient men. And that these divisions did really 
subsist, the history of the Christian sects that em- 
braced this philosophy abundantly testifies. 
Their opi- VII. It is, howcvcr, to be observed, that, as 
c^n^i^all these sects were founded upon one common 
Dttty- principle, their divisions did not prevent their 
holding, in common, certain opinions concern- 
ing the Deity, the universe, the human race, and 
several other subjects. They were all, therefore, 
unanimous in acknowledging the existence of 
an eternal nature, in whom dwelt the fulness of 
wisdom, goodness, and all other perfections, and 
of whom no mortal was able to form a con^plete 
idea. This great being was considered by them 
as a most pure and radiant lights diffiised through 
the immensity of space, which they called pleronuiy 
a Greek word, which signifies fulness ; and they 
taught concerning him, and his operations, the 
following things ; " The eternal nature, infinitely 
perfect, and infinitely happy, having dwelt 
from everlasting in a profound solitude, and in 
a blessed tranquillity, produced, at length, from 
itself, two minds of a different sex, which re- 
assembled their supreme parent in the most p^- 
" feet manner. From the prolific union of 
" these two beings others arose, which were also 
" followed by succeeding generations ; so that 
" in process of time, a celestial family was formed 
in the pleroma [/]. This divine progeny, being 

immu- 
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f^ P] It appears highly probable, that the apostle Paul 
had an eye to this fantastic mythology, when, in the first 
chapter of his First Epistle to Timothy, ver. 4. he exhorts him 

not 
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^ immatable in its nature, and above the power cent« 
*' of mortality, was called,' by the philosophers, ^ 
** (Bon [m]," a term which signifies, in the Greek ^ "^ "' 
language, an eternal nature. How many in 
number these (jeons were, was a point much con- 
troverted among the oriental sages. 

VIII. 



not to ffve heed to fables arid endless genealogies, which mini* 
star questions, &c. 

fj;^ []«'] The word o/cjr, cnr asony is commonlj used by the 
Greek writers, but in different senses. Its signification in the 
Gnostic system is not extremely evident, and several learned 
men have despaired of finding out its true meaning. Ajitv, or 
mm, among the ancients, was used to signify the age of man, 
or the duration of human life. In after times, it was employed 
by philosophers to express the duration of spiritual and invi- 
sible beings. These philosophers used the word v^^vo^, as the 
measure €£ corporeal and changing objects ; and cumy as the 
measure of such as were immutable and eternal. And as 
God is the chief of those immutable beings which are' spiri- 
tual, and consequently, not to be perceived by our outward 
senses, his infinite and eternal duration was expressed by the 
term a/wv, or ason, and that is the sense in which that word is 
now commonly understood. It was, however, afterwards 
attributed to other spiritual and invisible beings; and the 
oriental philosophers; who lived about the time of Christ's 
i^pearance upon earth, and made use of the Greek language, 
understood by it the duration of eternal and immutable things, 
the space, cfr period of time in which they exist Nor did the 
variations, through which this word pa^ed, end here ; from 
expressing only die duration of beings, it was, by a metonomy, 
employed to signify the beings themselves. Thus the Supreme 
Being was called alm^ or ason, and the angels distinguished also 
by the title of osons. All this will lead us to the true mean- 
ing of that word among the Gnostics. They had formed 
to themselves the notion of an invisible and spiritual world, 
composed of entities, or virtues, [Nroceeding from the Supreme 
Being, and succeeding eadi other at certain intervals of time, 
so as to fcfm an eternal chain, of which our world was the 
terminating link ; a notion of eternity very different from that 
of the Platonists, who represented it as stable, permanent, and 
void of succession* To the beings that formed this eternal 
diain, the Grnostics assigned a certain term of duration, and a 
certain sphere of action. Their terms of duration were, at 
first, called aimtg, and they themselves were afterwards me/o- 
nisnicatty distinguished by that title. 
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CENT. VIII. " Beyond the mansions of lights where 

^- '^ dwells the Deity with his celestial offspring, 

PART H. « there lies a rade and unwieldy mass of matter, 

. " agitated hy innate, turhulent, and irrc^pilar 

the"^^n ^ " motions. One of the celestial natures descend- 

of thii w jjjg fj.Qjjj ^ije plerovm, either by a fortuitous 

world. cc • ^ 1 . ^ i» J* • 

" mipulse, or m consequence oi a divme com- 
" mission, reduced to order this unseemly mass, \ i 
adorned it with a rich variety of gifts, created 
men, and inferior animals of different kinds, to 
^^ store it with inhabitants, and corrected its ma- 
lignity by mixing with it a certain portion of 
light, and also of a matter celestial and divine- 
This creator of the world is distinguished fironci- 
the Supreme Deity by the name of demiurge-- 
" His character is a compound of shining qualL— 
** ties, and insupportable arrogance ; and his eJL — 
*^ cessive lust of empire effaces his talents and hi 
^^ virtues. He claims dominion over the ne 
** world he has formed, as his sovereign right 
and excluding totally the Supreme Deit^ 
from all concernment in it, he demands froiC^^ 
mankind, for himself and his associates, divin^^ 
" honours." _ 

CoBceming IX. " Mau is a compouud of a terrestriafl^ 
MddStina- " ^°^ corrupt body, and a soul which is o; 
tion of hu- " celestial origin, and, in some measure, 
"^ "'"^ « emanation from the divinity. This nobleirr^ 
" part is miserably weighed down and encmn 
" bered by the body, which is the seat of 
** irr^ular lusts and impure desires. It is 
body that seduces the soul from the pursuit o 
truth, and not only turns it from the contem 
plation and worship of the Supreme Being, so 
as to confine its homage and veneration to the 
*^ Creator of this world, but also attaches it to 
terrestrial objects, and to the immoderate pur- 
suit of sensual pleasures, by which its nature 
" is totally polluted. The sovereign mind em- 

" ploys 
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** dioys various means to deliver his offiipring cent. 
^nom this deplorable servitude, especially the ^* 
** ministry of ddvine messengers, whom he sends ^^^J"w 
** to enlighten, to admonish, and to reform the 
^ human race. In the mean time, the imperious 
** demiurge exerts his power in opposition to the 
** merdfol purpose of the Supreme Being, resists 
^ the influence of those solemn invitations by 
^ which he exhorts mankind to return to him, 
and labours to effiice the knowledge of God 
in the minds of intelligent beings. In this con- 
^ flict, such souls, as, throwing off the yoke of 
*^ the creators and rulers of this world, rise to 
^ thea Supreme Parent, and subdue the turbu- 
^ lent and sinful motions, which corrupt matter 
'* excites within them, shall, at the cQssolution 
of their mortal bodies, ascend directly to the 
pleroma. Those, on the contrary, who remain 
in the bondage of servile superstition, and cor- 
rupt matter, shall, at the end of this life, pass 
^ into new bodies, untU they awake from their 
** sinful lethargy. In the end, however, the 
** Supreme God shall come forth victorious, tri- 
^ umph over all opposition, and, having delivered 
^ from their servitude the greatest part of those 
** souls that are imprisoned in mortal bodies, shall 
** dissolve the frame of this visible world, and in- 
** volve it in a general ruin. After this solemn 
** period, primitive tranquillity shall be restored in 
** the universe, and Grod shall reign with happy 
** spirits, in undisturbed felicity, through the ever- 
** lasting ages." 

X. Such were the principal tenets of the orien- or the jeir 
tal phUosophy. The state of letters and philoso- ^* f*^^ 
phy among the Jews comes next under consi- 
deration ; and of this we may form some idea 
from what has been said already concerning that 
nation. It is chiefly to be observedt that the 

dark 



u 
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CENT, dark and hidden science, which they called the 
^ kabbaJa^ was at this time taught and inculcated 
PART n. i^y many among that superstitious people [n]. 
This science, in many things, hears a strong re- 
semblance to the oriental philosophy; or, ta 
speak more accurately, it is indeed that same phi- 
losophy accommodated to the Jewish religion, and 
tempered with a certain mixture of truth. Nor 
were the doctrines of the Grecian sages unknown 
to the Jews at the period now before us ; since, 
from the time of Alexander the Great, some of 
them had been admitted, even into the Mosaic re- 
ligion. We shall say nothing concerning the opi- 
nions which they adopted from the phil^sq^hiesd 
and theological systems of the Chaldeans^ ^^gT^ 
tians, and Syrians [o]. 
The state XI. The Grocks, in the opinion of most 
^^Swwf ^'^ters, were yet in possession of the first rank 
among the nations that cultivated letters and 
. philosophy. In many places, and especially at 
Athens^ there were a considerable number of men 
distinguished by their learning, acuteness, and 
eloquence ; philosophers of all sects, who taught 
the doctrines of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and 
Epicurus ; rhetoricians also, and men of geninSy 
who instructed the youth in the rules of eloquence, 
and formed their taste for the liberal arts. So that 
those who had a passion for the study of ora- 
tory, resorted in multitudes to the Grecian 
schools, in order to perfect themselves in that 
noble science. Alexandria, in Egypt, was also 

much 



{jQ Sec Jo. Franc. Buddei Introductio in Histoid 
Philos. HebrcBorum ; as alto the authors which B. Wolf 
mentions, with encomiums, in his Bibliotheca Hebraica, tom* 

• • • 

m. 

[]o] See Jo. Franc. Buddei Introductio in Hlstoriam Phiios> 
HebrcBomm ; as also the authors, recommended by WaU> ^ 
his BUfUotheca Hebraiea, torn. iii. 
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ich frequented far the same purpose, as a great cent. 
mber of the Grecian philosophers and rhetori- ^ 
118 dwelt in that city. C!!w 

X.IL The Romans also at this time, made a 
ning figure among the polished and learned 
ions. All the sciences flourished at Borne. 
e youth of a higher rank were early instructed 
the Greek language and eloquence. From 
nee they proceeded to the study of philosophy, 
I the laws of their country ; and they finished 
ir education hy a voyage into Greece, where 
y not only gave the last degree of perfection 
their philosophical studies, hut also acquired 
t refined wit and eloquence of taste, that served 
set off their more solid attainments in the most 
rantageous manner [j9]. None of the philo- 
»hical sects were more in vogue among the 
»mans than the Epicureans and the Academics, 
ich were peculiarly favoured hy the great, who, 
thed hy their doctrines into a false security, 
lulged their passions without remorse, and con- 
ued in their vicious pursuits, without terror, 
uing the reign of Augustus, the culture of 
ite learning and of the fine arts, was held in 
At honour, and those that contrihuted with 
il and success to this, were eminently distin- 
ished hy that prince. But after his death, leam- 
; languished without encouragement, and was 
glected, because the succeeding emperors were 
}re intent upon the arts of war and rapine, than 
ose more amiable arts and inventions that are 
e'fiiiits of leisure and peace. 

XIII. With respect to the other nations, suchintheothtr 
the Germans, Celts, and Bretons, it is certain, ^^^^^ 
at they were not destitute of learned and inge- 
nious 



Zp] See Paganani Gaudentii Liber de Philosophic apud 
^anos initio d pr(^es9u, in Tertio Fasciculo Nwcs Cd* 
^im%9 Variorum Scripiorum. Hals, 1717* 
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CENT, nious men. Among the Gauls, the people of 
^ Marseilles had lone acquired a shinincr reputation 
' for their progress in the sciences [g] ; and there 
is no doubt, but that the neighbouring countries 
received the benefit of their instructions. Among 
the Celts, their druids, priests, philosophers, and 
legislators were highly remarkable for their wis- 
dom ; Ifut their writings, at least such as are yet 
extantj'Sre not suflScient to inform us of the na- 
ture of their philosophy [r]. The Romans, in- 
deed, introduced letters and philosophy into all 
the provinces which submitted to their victorious 
arms, in order to soften the rough manners of the 
savage nations, and form in them imperceptiUyf 
the sentiments and feelings of humanity [^J. 



CHAP. II. 

Concerning^ the Doctors and Ministers of the 
Churchy and its form ofgovemTnent 

^^fTb-^" 'T^HE great end of Christ's mission v^^ 
H/t^hers. -^ to form an universal church, gathear^ 
out of all the nations of the world, and to exte^* 
the limits of this great society from age to a^^ 
But, in ordet to this, it was necessary, first, ^ 
appoint eoctrojcyrdinary teachers^ who, convertings 
the Jews and Gentiles to the truth, should er^^ 
every where, Christian assemblies; and then, ^ 
establish ordinary ministerSyand interpretersof t^^ 

divit^^ 

\jq} See the Histoire Literaire de la France par des Re^ 
gievT Benedietins, Dissert. Prelim, p. 42. &c. 

f r] Jac. Martin^ Religion des GavMs, livr. i, cap. xxi. p* 
175. 

[]*] Juvenal, Satir. xv. ver. 110. 
" Nunc totus Graias notrasque habet orbis Adi^ias, 
*' Gallia caussidicous docuit ^unda Britannos, 
*' De conducendo loquitur jam Sbetore Thule." 
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ivine will, who should enforce, and repeat the cent. 
octrines- delivered by the former, and maintain ^' 

PART II 

be people in their holy profession, and in the 
CBctice of the Christian virtues. For the best 
astern of religion must necessarily either dwindle 
> nothing or be egregiously corrupted, if it is 
ot perpetually inculcated and explained by a 
pillar and standing ministry. 

II. The extraordinary teachers, whom Christ Extraardi- 
aiployed to lay the foundations of his everlastmg :;^ **^ 
iBgdom, were the twelve apostles, and the sc- 
anty disciples, of whom mention has been made 
bove. To these the EvangeUsts are to be added, 
y which title those were distinguished whom the 
postles sent to instruct the nations, or who, of 
ieir own accord, abandoned every worldly at- 
i^hment, and consecrated themselves to the 
^red office of propagating the gospel [<]. In 
his rank, also, we must place those, to whom, 
1 the infancy of the church, the marvellous 
ower of speaking in foreign languages which 
hey had never learned, was communicated from 
bove. For the person to whom the divine omni- 
•otence and liberaUty had imparted the gift of 
ongues, might conclude, with the utmost assu- 
ance, from the gift itself, (which a wise being 
irould not bestow in vain,) that he was appointed 
►y God to minister unto the truth, and to employ 
Us talents in the service of Christianity \u\. 

III. Many have undertaken to write the history The autho. 
»f the apostles \yo\ a history which we find^*^^^^*J*® 
oaded with fables, doubts, and difficulties, when 

we 



^ 0] See St Paul's E^le to the Epkesians, iv. 11. As also 
^useb. Hist, EccUs, lib. iii. cap. xxxvii. 



[tt] 1 Cor. xiv. 22. 



'nr\ The authors who have written concerning the apostles, 
*e enumerated by Sagittarius in his Introduction to Ecclesi-^ 
^ftical History, ch. i. p. 2. and also by Buddseus^ in his trea* 
^ De Ecclesia AposloUca, p. 674. 



f 
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CENT, we pursue it further than the books of the Neit" 
^' Testament, and the most ancient writers in the 
Christian church. In order to hare a just idea 
of the nature, privileges, and authority of the 
apostolic function, we must consider an apostle as 
a person who was honoured with a divine com- 
mission, invested with the power of making hms^ 
of controlling and restraining the wickea^ when 
that was expedient, and of working miracles^ when 
necessary ; and sent to mankind, to unfold to them 
the divine wiU^ to open to thein the pcUhs ofscdm- 
tion and immortality 9 and toseparahfromthe muL- 
titvde^ and unite in the bonds of one sacred, society , 
those who were attentive and obedient to the voice 
of God addressed to men by tJieir ministry \cd\ 
4kd ^^' ^* ^^^ accounts we have of the seventy dis- 
ciples are still more obscure than those of the 
apostles ; since the former are only once mention* 
ed in the New Testament, (Luke x. 1.) The illus- 
trations that we have yet remaining, relative to 
their character and ofHce, are certainly compowd 
by the more modem Greeks, and, therefore, can 
have but little authority or credit [y]. Their own- 
mission extended no ftirther than the Jewish na- 
tion, as appears from the express words of St Luke; 
though it is highly probable, that, after Chrislfa as- 
cension they performed the functions of Evange- 
lists, and declared the glad tidings of salvation, isA 

the 

J[x'\ See Fred. Spanheim, De apostolis et apostolatu, tODL ft 
opp. p. 289. It is i^ot without weighty reasons, and widw'^ 
having considered the matter attentively, that I have suppoflw 
the apostles invested with the power of enacting laws, I *• 
sensible that some very learned men among the modems have 
denied this power, but I apprehend they differ haai menditf 
in words than in any thing else. 

[]y] These accounts are to be seen at the end of thr* 
books concerning the life and death of Moses, which W0V 
discovered and illustrated by Gilb. Gaulminus, and repiilH 
lished by Jo. Albert Fabricius^ in his Bibliolh. Grmc p* 
474. 
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te means of obtainmg it, through different nations csnt. 
id provinces. ^• 

V. Neither Christ himself nor his holy.^^|^ 
^stles, have commanded any thing clearly or^ ^ 
pressly concerning the external form of the nai form ^ 
urch, and the precise method, according to Jjj^®^ ^^""^ 
[lich'it should he governed [z]. From this we mined b]J^ 
VOL. I. H may ^*™*' 

63" H Those who imagme, that Christ himself^ or the 
ostles^ by his direction and authority^ appointed a certain 
:ed form of church-government^ are not agreed what that 
rm was. The principal opinions that have been adopted 
xm this head may be reduced to the four following : The 
St is that of the Roman Catholics^ who maintain^ " That 
Christ's intentimi and appointment was^ that his follow- 
ers should be collated into one sacred empire^ subjected to 
the government of St. Peter and his successors^ and divided, 
like the kingdoms of this worlds into several provinces; 
that in consequence thereof^ Peter fixed the seat of 
ecclesiastical dominion at Rome, but aflerwards to alleviate 
the burthen of his ofHce^ divided the church into three 
greater provinces^ according to the division of the world at 
that time, and appointed a person to preside in each, who 
was dignified with the title o£ patriarch ; that the European 
patriarch resided at Romey the Asiatic at Antioch, and the 
African at Alexandria ; that the bishops of each province, 
among whom also there were various ranks, were to re- 
varence the authority of their respective patriarchs, and 
that both bishops and patriarchs were to be passively sub- 
ject to the supreme dominion of the Roman Pontiff*." 
'his romantic account scarcely deserves a serious refutation, 
"he second opinion concerning tlie government of the 
barch, makes no mention of a supreme head, or oi patri^ 
^i, constituted by divine authority, but supposes that the 
posdes divided the Roman empire into as many ecclesias- 
>fial provinces as there were secular, or civil ones; that 
^ metropolitan bishop, t. e. the prelate, who resided in the 
^tal city of each province, presided over the clergy of 
^ province, and that the other bishops were subject to 
is authority. This opinion has been adopted by some of 
^ most learned of the Bomish church t, and has also been 

favoured 

* See Leon Allatiiu, De perpetua conoens. Eccles. Onent et Occident^ 
.1 ciqp. u. Moiinus, Exercitat. Ecclesiast Ub^i. Exen i. ^ • 

!> Petrus De Marca, De concord, sacerdot. et imperii, lib. vi. cap* i. 
winus, £xer. EccL UJt). i. Sz. iviii. Fagi Critics in annaL Baronii ad A. 
twiu torn, i p. S9« 
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CENT, may infer, that the regulation of this was, in 
^ some measure, to be accommodated to the time, 

PART II. 1 

and 

favoured by some of the most eminent British divines %, Some 
Protestant -writers of note have endeavoured to prove that it is 
not supported by sufficient evidence §. The third opinicm is, 
that of those who acknowledge^ that^ when the Christians be- 
gan to multiply exceedingly^ metropolitans, patriarchs, and 
archbishops were indeed created, but only by human appoint- 
ment and authority ; though they confess, at the same- time, 
that it is consonant to the orders and intention of Christ and 
his apostles, that, in every Christian church, there should be 
one person invested with the highest authority, and clothed 
witli certain rights and privileges above the other doctors of 
that assembly. This opinion has been embraced by many 
English divines of the first rank in the learned world, and also 
by many in other countries and communions. The Jburth, 
and last opinion is, that of the Presbyterians, who affirm, that 
Christ's intention was, that the Christian doctors and mini- 
sters should all enjoy the same rank and authority, without 
any sort of pre-eminence or subordination, any distinction of 
rights and privileges, llie reader will find an ample account 
of these Jour different opinions with respect to church govern- 
ment in Dr. Mosheim's Larger History of the first Century, 
This learned and impartial writer, who condemns with reason 
the fourth opinion, as it is explained by those bigotted Puritans 
who look upon all subordination and variety of rank among 
the doctors of the diurch as condemnable and antichristiaD, 
observes, however, with equal reason, that this opinicm may 
be explained and modified so, as to reconcile the moderate 
abetters of the episcopal xliscipline, with the less rigid Presby* 
terians. The opinion, modified by Dr. Moshelm, amounts to 
this: '^ That the Christian doctors are equal in this sense; 
*' that Christ has left no positive and special decree wludi 
constitutes a distinction among them, nor any ^vine com- 
mandment by which those who, in consequence of the ap- 
pointment of human wisdom, are in the higher rank's, can 
demand, by divine right, the obedience and submission of 
" the inferior doctors, &c. their abstaining from the exercise 
" of certain functions," &c. 

The truth of the matter is, that Christ, by leaving this 
matter undetermined, has, of consequence, left Christian so- 
cieties a discretionary power of modelling the government of 

the 
\ Hammond, Diss, de Epi^lsop. Beverege, Cod. Caanon. ^eC. Ecdes. 
Vhidic. lib. ii. cap. t. torn. ii. Patr. A post. Usser, De Ori^e Bpiaoop. 
et MetropoL p. 20. 

§ Basaage, Hist de )*Egli«e, torn. i. livr. i. cap. yiii. Boehmer* Anmot 
ad Petrum de Marca de concordia. sacerd et imperii^ p^ Itf • 
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and left to the wisdom and prudence of the chief cent. 
rulers, both of the state and of the church. If, ^ 
however, it is true, that the apostles acted by ^ ^ "' 
divine inspiration, and in conformity with the 
commands of their blessed Master, (and this no 
Christian can call in question), then it follows, 
that that form of government which the primitive 
churches borrowed from that of Jerusalem^ theTheftam 
first Christian assembly established by the apostles ^^^jf 
themselves, must be esteemed as of divine insti- jeruaaieiii. 
tution. But from this it would be wrong to con- 
clude that such a form is immutable, and 
ought to be invariably observed; for this a 
reat variety of events may render impossible, 
[n those early times, every Christian church con- 
sisted of the people^ their leaders^ and the minu 
sters^ or deacons ; and these, indeed, belong essen- 
tially to every religious society. The people were, 
undoubtedly, the first in authority ; for the apos- 
tles shewed, by their own example, that nothing 
of moment was to be carried on or determined 
without the consent of the assembly [a], and such 
a method of proceeding was both prudent and ne- 
eessary in those critical times. 

VI. It was, therefore, the assembly of the The right 
people, which chose their own rulers and teachers, ^[^^ p^ 
or received them by a free and authoritative 
consent, when recommended by others. The 
same people rejected or confirmed by their 
sufiSrages, the laws that were proposed by their 
rulers to the assembly; excommunicated profli- 
gate and unworthy members of the church, re- 
stored the penitent to their forfeited privileges, 

H 2 passed 

the church in such a manner, as the circumstantial reasons of 
times, places^ &c. may require ; [and therefore, the wisest go- >fJ . 
vemment of the church is the best an^ the iggst d ivine f^ and 
every Christian society has a right' to make laws for itself 
provided that these laws are consistent with charity and 
pt^CP, and with the fundamental doctrines and principles of 
Christianity. 
^m} Acts L 15. vL 3. xv. 4, xxi, 22. 
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CENT, passed judgment upon the diflFerent subjects of 
^ controversy and dissension, that arose in their 
^^^'^ "• community ; examined and decided the disputes 
which happened between the elders and deacons ; 
and, in a word, exercised all that authority which 
belongs to such as are invested with the sovereign 
power. 
Their obia- The people, indeed, had, in some measure, pur- 
^"**** chased these privileges, by administering to the 
support of their rulers, ministers, and poor, and 
by offering large and generous contributions, 
when the safety or interests of the community 
rendered them necessary. In these supplies, each 
one bore a part proportioned to lus circum- 
stances; and the various gifts which were thns 
brought into the public assemblies, were caUed 
oblations. 
A perfect VII. There reigned among the members of the 
TOi^"the" Christian church, however distinguished they 
primitive were by worldly rank and titles, not only aft 
Chnsuans. ^jj^^yg hanuouy, but also a perfect equality. 
This appeared by ihe feasts of charity^ in whid^ 
all were indiscriminately assembled; by tb^ 
names of brethren and sisters, with which . th^^ 
mutually saluted each other ; and by several c^' 
cumstances of a like nature. Nor, in this fL^' 
century, was the distinction made between Chrr^^ 
tians, of a more or less perfect order, which tor ^ 
place afterwards. Whoever acknowledged Chr^ 
as the Saviour of mankind, and made a soler::^ 
profession of his confidence in him, was imrc^ 
diately baptized and received into the church 
But, in process of time^ when the church beg^--^ 
to flourish, and its members to increase, it 
thought prudent and necessary to divide Chr 
tians into two orders, distinguished by the 
Beiievcri of believers and catechmnens. The former w^^ 
Smi^wu those, who had been solemnly admitted into t>^ 
church by baptism, and, in consequence ther^^ 
were instructed in all the mysteries of religi^^^ 



1 
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Lad access to all the parts of divine worship^ and cent; 
veie authorised to vote in the ecclesiastical assem- ^ 
►lies. The latter were such as had not yet been ^^"' "* 
edicated to God and Christ by baptism, and were, 
derefbre, admitted neither to the public prayers, } 
or to the holy communion, nor to the ecclesiasti- 
eJ assemblies. 

VIII. The rulers of the church were called The mien 
ither presbyters [6], or bisJiopSy which two titles ^h^lJch. 
re, in the New Testament, undoubtedly applied 

3 the same order of men [c]. These were per- 
3ns of eminent gravity, and such as had distin- 
uished themselves by their superior sanctity and 
lerit [d]. Their psui^icular functions were not ivesbytew 
Iways the same; for while some of them con-*^'^*^**^ 
ned their labours to the instruction of the peo- 
le, others contributed in different ways to the 
lification of the church. Hence the distinction 
etween teaching and ruling presbyters has been 
dopted by certain learned men. But if ever 
bis distinction existed, which I neither affirm 
or deny, it certainly did not continue long; 
ince it is manifest that St. Paul requires, that all 
ishops or presbyters be qualified, and ready to 
eadi and instruct [^]. 

IX. Among the first professors of Christianity, The pro- 
here were but few men of learning; few, wl^o^®'** 

H 3 had 

C^ FA] The word Preskyter, or elder, is taken from the 
ewish iDstitution, and signifies rather the venerable prudence 
nd wisdom of old age, than age itself. 

"cl Acts XX. 17, 28. Phil. i. 1. Tit i. 5, 7. 1 Tim. iii. 1. 

'Z'] 1 Tim. iii. 1. Tit. i. 5. 

\e\ 1 Tim. iii. 2, &c. See concerning the word presbytery 
ie mustrations given by the learned Vitringa, De synagoga 
e^cre, lib. iii. part I. cap. i. p. 609 ; and by the venerable 
o. Bened. Carpzovius, in his Exerc. in Epist, ad Hehrosos ex 
^AUone, p. 499. As to the presbyters themselves, and the 
ature of tlieir office, the reader will receive much satisfkction 
p'om the accounts that are given of that order by Budaeus, 
^ Eoclesia Apostdica, cap. vi. p. 7 1 9- and by the most learned 
^^^tffius, De originibus juris eccles, p. 49< 
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CENT, had capacity enough to insinuate into the mbds 
^' of a gross and ignorant multitude, the know- 
ledge of divine things. God therefore, in his in- 
finite wisdom, judged it necessary to raise up, 
in many churches, extraordinary teachers, who 
were to discourse in the puhlic assemblies, upon 
the various points of the Christian doctrine, and 
to treat with the people, in the name of God, as 
guided by his direction, and clothed with his 
authority. Such were the Prophets of t/ie New 
Testament [/*], an order of men, whose commis- 
.. sion is too much limited by the writers who 
confine it to the interpretation of the books of 
the Old Testament, and especially the proph^ 
cies [^g]. For it is certain, that they, who 
claimed the rank of Prophets, were invested with 
the power of censuring publicly such as had been 
guilty of any irregularity. But, to prevent the 
abuses that designing men might make of this 
institution, by pretending to this extraordinary 
character, in order to execute unworthy ends, 
there were always present, in the public audito- 
ries, judges, divinely appointed, who, by certain 
and infallible marks, were able to distinguish the 
false prophets from the true. This order of pro- 
phets ceased, when the want of teachers, which 
gave rise to it, was abundantly supplied. 

>e«»n8of X. The church was, undoubtedly, provided 

he church /» . v , . . . -t • /» • / • • ^ nr 

tjerusa- t^om the beginumg with mienor mmisters or 
em. deacons. No society can be without its servants, 
and still less such societies as those of the fi^^^ 
Christians were. And it appears, not only pro- 
bable, but evident, that the young men, who c^' 

ried 



^2 ^™' ^"^' 6* 1 Cor. xii. 28. xiv. 3, 29. and Eph- ^^* 
11. 

Lgl See Mosheim's Dissertation De illis qui Propb^*^ 
vocantur in Novo Fcedere, which is to be found in the second 
volume of his Syntagma Dissertationum ad Hittoriam Ecd^' 
pertinentium. 
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i away the dead bodies of Ananias and cent. 
pphira, were the subordinate ministers, or ^J;^ 
icons, of the church of Jerusalem^ who attended 
^ iEipostles to execute their orders [K]. These 

first 

\K\ Acts V. 6, 10. 

rhoee who may be surprised at my affirming^ that the 

ng men mentioned in the passages here referred to^ were 

deacons, or ministers of the church at JeruscUem, are de- 
id to consider, that the words nutn^oi, viuviifxoiy i. e. yomig 
I, are not always used to determine the age of the persons 
nrhom they are applied, but are frequently employed to 
nt out their offices, or functions, both by die Greek and 
dn writers. The same rule of interpretaticm, that divw- 
» the sense of the word presbyter, (which, as all know, sig« 
es scHooetimes the age of a person, and, at other times, his 
ctionj is manifestly applicable to the word before us. As, 
refore, by the title of presbyters, the heads, or rulers of a 
lety are pointed out without any regard to their age ; so 
the term young men, we are often to understand ministers, 
servants, because such are generally in the flower of youth, 
is interpretation may be confirmed by examples, which are 

wanting, even in the New Testament Christ himself 
ns to attribute this sense to the word vseors^o;, Luke 
i. 26. 6 fitivl^m sv hfjJvn, yivits&ta £g 6 vswrs^;. Our Saviour 
ilains the term /ni^^oov, by the word fiys/isvog, and it there- 
3 signifies a presbyter, or ruler ; he also substitutes, a little 
ir, 6 biaxomv, in the place of viuin^g^ which confirms our 
erpretation in the most unanswerable maimer. So that 
^wu and nutri^gy are not here indications of certain ages, but 
certain functions, and the precept of Christ amounts to this : 
3e that performs the oflSce of a presbyter or elder among 
rou, let him not think himself superior to the ministers, or 
l^^uxms." The passage of 1 Pet. v. 5. is still more express to 
r purpose : * OfMiu^ vsQjn^oi, v^dJdyrfli roTg 'r^itt^uTepo/'g. It is 
dent from the preceding verses, that presbyter aeare is the 
me of an office, and points out a ruler, or teacher of the church, 
d that the term viuirs^og is also to be interpreted, not^oMng men 
point of age, but the ministers, or servants of the church. 
. Peter, having solemnly exhorted the presbyters not to abuse 
e power that was committed to them, addresses his discourse 
the ministers or deacons of the church : ** But likewise, ye 
younger, i. e. ministers and deacons, despise not the orders 
of the presbyters or elders, but perform cheerfully whatsoever 
they command you." In the same sense does St. Luke em« 
loythisterm. Acts V. 6, 10. and his i/gw«^o/ and i/gay/Vxoi ai*e un- 

H 4 doubtedly. 
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CENT, first deacons of the clmrch, being chosen fr 
^ among the Jews, who were bom in Palesti 

^^^^ "• ^ere suspected by the foreign Jews of partial 
in distributing the offerings which were presc 
ed for the support of the poor [i]. To reme 
therefore, this disorder, seven other deacons ¥ 
chosen, by order of the apostles, and emplo 
in the service of that part of the church at Jt 
salem^ which was composed of the foreign J 
converted to Christianity. Of these new ra 
sters, six were foreigners, as appears by tl 
names ; the seventh was chosen out of the 1 
selytes, of whom there were a certain nun 
among the first Christians at JertcsaJem, an< 
whom it was reasonable, that some regard shi 
be shewn, in the election of the deacons, as 
as to the foreign Jews. All the other Chris 
churches followed the example of that of J< 
salerriy in whatever related to the choice and o 
of the deacons. Some, particularly the eas 
churches, elected deaconesses^ and chose, for 
purpose, matrons or widows of eminent sane 
who also ministered to the necessities of the j 
and performed several other offices, that tei 
to the maintenance of order and decency in 
church [k\ 

Bishops. XI. Such was the constitution of the Chrie 
church in its infancy, when its assemblies ^ 

nei 

doubtedly, the deacons of the church of Jerusalem, of hi 
the Greek Jews complain afterwards to the apostles, { 
vi. 1, &c.) on account of the partial distribution of die 
I might confirm this sense of the word ^oung men by nun 
less citations from Greek and Roman writers, and a va 
of authors sacred and profane ; but this is not the pi 
place for demonstrations of tibis nature. 

P3 Acts vi. 1, &c. 

f A"] For an ample account of the deacons and deacones, 
the primitive church, see Zeigler, De diaconis et diacon 
cap. xix. p. 347. Basnagii AnnaL Polit. Ecdes. ad. A. i 
tom. i. p. 450. Bingham, Orig. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xx. 
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neither numerous nor splendid. Three or fonr cent. 
presbyters, men of remarkable piety and wisdom, ^' 
ruled these small congregations in perfect har- 
mony, nor did they stand in need of any president 
ot superior to maintain concord and order where 
no dissensions were known. But the number of 
tiie presbyters and deacons increasing with that 
d the churches, and the sacred work of the mi- 
nistry growing more painfol and weighty, by a 
number of additional duties, these new circum- 
stances required new regulations. It was then 
judged necessary, that one man of distinguished 
gravity and wisdom shotdd preside in the council 
of jffesbyters, in order to distribute among his 
colleagues their several tasks, and to be a centre 
of union to the whole society. This person was, 
at first, styled the angel [/] of the church to which 
be bdonged, but was afterward distinguished by 
the name of bishop, or inspector ; a name bor- 
K)wed from the Greek language, and expressing 
the principal part of the episcopal function, which 
was to inspect into, and superintend, the affairs 
^ the church. It is highly probable that the 
chuDch of Jerusalem, grown considerably nu- 
'J^crous, and deprived of the ministry of the 
apostles, who were gone to instruct the other 
options, was the first, which chose a president or 
bishop. And it is no less probable, that the 
^W churches followed by degrees such a re- 
spectable example. 

Xll. Let none, however, confound the bishops The nature 
®f this primitive and golden period of the church ^^^i^^^f" 
^th those of whom we read in the following ages, nity in this 
For, though they were both distinguished by the ^""'^^'^r. 
f^e name, yet they differed extremely, and that 
'n many respects. A bishop, during the first and 
^^nd century, was a person who had the care of 

one 

[V} Rev. ii. at. 
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CENT, one Christian assembly, which, at that time, wai^ 
I- generally speaking, small enough to be contained 
PART II. j^ ^ private house. In this assembly he acted, 1 
not so much with the authority of a nmster, as 
with the zeal and diligence of a £aithful servant 
He instructed the people, performed the several 
parts of divine worship, attended the sick, and 
inspected into the circumstances and supplies of 
the poor. He charged, indeed, the presbyten 
with the performance of those duties and service^ 
which the multiplicity of his engagements ren- 
dered it impossible for him to Adfil ; but had not 
the power to decide or enact any thing without 
the consent of the presbyters and people. And, 
though the episcopal office was both laborious and 
singidarly d^ogerous, yet its revenues were ex- 
tremely small, since the church had no certain 
income, but depended on the gifts, or oblations 
of the multitude, which were, no doubt, incon- 
siderable, and were, moreover, to be divided 
between the bishops, presbyters, deacons, and 
poor. 
The origin XIII. The powcr and jurisdiction of the bi- 
^dh^- shops were not long confined to these nsfto^ 
piscopL limits, but soon extended themselves, and tha* 
by the following means. The bishops, who lived 
in the cities, had, either by their own miinistry, ot 
that of their presbyters, erected new churches ii^ 
the neighbouring towns and villages. Thes^ 
churches, continuing under the inspection an^ 
ministry of the bishops, by whose labours an^ 
counsels they had been engaged to embrace th^ 
gospel, grew imperceptibly into ecclesiastic^ 
provinces, which the Greeks afterwards called 
dioceses. But as the bishop of the city could n(F^ 
extend his labours and inspection to all thes^ 
churches in the country and in the villages, s^ 
he appointed certain suffiragans or deputies t^ 
govern and to instruct these new societies ; an^ 
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theywfediitinguishedbytheddeofcAo^^ cent. 

I e. ooantry bishops. This order hdd tne mid- ^ 
die rank between bishops and presbyters, being ^^*^ "* 
inferior to the former, and superior to the lat- 
ter. 

XIV. The churches, in those early times, were whether 
entirely independent; none of them subject to^^^J^^ 
any foreign jurisdiction, but each one governed uns are to 
by its own rulers and its own laws. For, though J^^^fc^ " 
the churches founded by the apostles had this century, 
particular difference shewn them, that they were 
consulted in difficult and doubtM cases ; yet they 
had.no juridical authority, no sort of supremacy 

over the others, nor the least right to enact laws 
for them. Nothing, on the contrary, is more 
evident than the perfect equality that reigned 
among the primitive churches; nor does there 
even appear in this first century, the smallest trace 
of that association of provincial churches, from 
whieh councils and metropolitans derive their 
origin. It was only in the second century that 
the custom of holding councils commenced in 
Greece, from whence it soon spread through the 
other provinces [ni]. 

XV. The principal place among the Christian The prind. 
doctors, and among those also, who by ^^^^^hrl^^J^I^^ 
Stings were instrumental in the progress of the and their 
truth, is due to the apostles and certain of their ^"^p^®^ 
^sdples, who were set apart and inspired by God, 

to record the actions of Christ and his apostles. 

The 

[ni] The meeting of the church of Jerusalem^ mentioned in 
vie xvth diapter of the Acts, is commonly considered as the - 
fi^ Christian oounclL But this notion arises from a manifest 
^^^Hiae of the word council. That meeting was only of one 
cha]!d^JUld, if such a meeting be called a council^ it will follow 
^ there were innumerable councils in the primitive times, 
^t e?ery one knows, that a council is an assembly of deputies, 
V commissioners, sent from several churches associated by 
retain bonds in a general body, and therefore the supposition 
^ve mentioned falls to the ground. 
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CENT. The writings of these holy men, whidi are crai- 
^ prehended in the books of the New Testament, 
^^^'^ "* are in the hands of all who profess themsehei 
Christians. Those who are desirous of particular 
information with respect to the history of these 
sacred books, and the arguments which prove 
their divine authority, their genuineness, and pu- 
rity, must consult the learnt authors who hive 
written professedly upon that matter [n]. 
The time XVI. The opiuious, or rather the conjectures 
^oVwL of the learned, concerning the time when the 
**ed. books of the New Testament were collected into 
one volume, as also about the authors of that 
collection, are extremely different. This im- 
portant question is attended with great and almost 
insuperable difficulties to us in these latter 
times [o]. It is, however, sufficient for us to 
know, that, before the middle of the second cen- 
tury, the greatest part of the books of the New 
Testament were read in every Christian society 
throughout the world, and received as a divine 
rule of faith and manners. Hence it appears, 
that these sacred writings were careftdly sepa- 
rated from several human compositions upon the 
same subject, either by some of the apostles them- 
selves, who lived so long, or by their disciples and 
successors, who were spread abroad through all 
nations [^]. We are well assured [g], that the 

Jbar 

Qj] For the history of the books of the New Testament, see 
particularly Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Grcec. lib. iv. cap. v. 
p. 122 — 227. The same learned author has given an accurate 
list of the writers, who have defended the divinity of these sa- 
- cred books, in his Delectus Argumentorum et Syllabus Scripif^ 
rum pro verit. reUg. Christiancey cap. xxvi. p. 502. 

[|o]] See 3o. Ens, Bibliotkeca S, seu Diatriba de libromm V* 
T, Canone, published at Amsterdam in 17IO , as also 3o, Mill 
Prdegomen, ad Nov. Test, sect 1. p. 23. 

(^/)] See Frickius, De cura Feteris Ecclesia circa Can^ 
cap. iii. p. 86*. 

C9I This is expressly affirmed by Eusebius, in the xxivth 
chapter of the third book of his Ecclesiastical History, 
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mr gospels were collected during the life of St. cent. 
\o\m, and that the three first received the appro- ^' 
Mtion of this divine apostle. And why may we ^^^ "' 
lot suppose that the other books of the New 
Testament were gathered together at the same 
ime? 

XVII. What renders . this highly probable is, Apocry. 
kt the most ui^ent necessity required its being l^r^^ 
lone. For, not long after Christ's ascension ^«^iin8>- 
Qto heaven, several histories of his life and doc- 
rines, fiill of pious frauds and fabulous wonders, 
fete composed by persons whose intentions, 
perhaps, were not bad, but whose writings dis- 
overed the greatest superstition and ignorance, 
for was this all: productions appeared which 
'ere imposed upon Uie world by fraudulent men, 
8 the writings of the holy apostles [?']. These 
pocryphal and spurious writings must have pro- 
uced a sad confusion, and rendered both the 
istory and the doctrine of Christ uncertain, had 
ot the rulers of the church used all possible care 
Qd diligence in separating the books that were 
^y apostolical and divine from all that spurious 
^n, and conveying them down to posterity in 
ne volume. 

XVIII. The writer, whose fame surpassed that ciemena, 
fall others in this century, the epistles excepted, ^^^/^^ 
Tte Clemens, bishop of Borne. The accounts 
'hich remain of his life, actions, and death, are 
tt the most part uncertain [^]. Ttvo Epistles to 

the 

[f] Such of these writings as are yet extant have been care- 
% collected by the learned Fabricius, in his Codex Apo- 
Tlj^us Nom Testamenli, which work is published in two vo« 
^loea. Many ingenious and learned observations have been 
^e on these spurious books by the celebrated Beausobre, in 
ia HiiUdre Critique des dogmes de Manichie, livr. ii. p. 337. 

EC 

[*] After Tillemont, Cotelerius, and Garbe have gi, 
%D tome accounts of this great man. And all that has 

been 
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CENT, ilie Corinthians [t\ written in Greek, have been 
^ attributed to him, of whidi the second has been 
PART II. jo^j^g^ ^p^jj jyg gpurious, and thej^r** as genuine. 

by many learned writers [u\ But even this lat- 
ter seems to have heen corrupted and interpolat 
ed by some ignorant and presumptuous author, 
who appears to have been displeased at observing 
a defect of learning and genius in the vmtings ol 
so great a man as Clemens [w\ 
^'fc^t XIX. The learned are now unanimous in re 
I^^uted garding the other writings which bear the nanw 
to him. ^f Clemens, viz. the Apostolic Canons^ the ApoS' 
tolic Constitutions^ the Recognitions of Clemeni 
and Clementina [a?], as spurious productions as 

cribcc 

been said concerning him by the best and most credible writ 
ers, has been collected by Rondinini^ in the first of two book 
published at Rome, in the year 1706, under the foUowini 
tide, Libri Duo de S. Clemente, Papa, et Martyre, ejustju 
Basilica in urha Roma, 

{f\ J. A. Fabricius, in the vth chapter of the fourth bool 
of his BihUotheca, Grceca, mentions the editions that have beei 
given of St. Clement's epistles. To this account we must ai 
the edition published at Cambridge, in 1718^ which is pnSei 
able to the preceding ones in many respects. 

(^ [uji See the ample account that is given of these tf 
Greek epistles of Clemens by the learned Dr. Lardner, inth 
£rst volume of the second part of his valuable work, entitki 
The Credibility of the Gospel History, &c. &c. 

[w} See J. Bapt Cotelerii Patres AposL torn. i. p. 1* 
and Bemardi Adnotatiunculce in Clementem, in the last editio 
of these fathers, published by Le Clerc. The learned Wotlc 
has endeavoured, though without success, in his observatioi 
on the epistles of Clemens, to refute the annotaticms abo^ 
mentioned. 

g^- [^j:]]Be8idesthese writings attributed to Clemens, we mi 
reckon two epistles which the learned Wetstein found in 
Sjrriac version of the New Testament, which he took the pai 
to translate from S3nriac into Latin, and has subjoined bo 
the original and the translation to his famous edition of i 
Greek Testament, published at Amsterdam in two voluoQ 
in folio, in the year 1751, and 1752. The title prefixed 
these episUes is as follows : Duae Epistolse S. Clementis i 
mani Disdpuli Petri Apostdi, quas ex Codiccf Manuscril 
Novi Test Syriaci nunc primum erutas^ cum versione Lati 

adposi 
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cribed by some impostor to this venerable prelate, cent. 
in order to procure them a high d^ree of autho- ^- 
rity[^y]. The Apostolical Canons, which consist ^^^^ "* 
of eighty-five ecclesiastical laws, contain a view 
of the church government and discipline received 
among the Greek and Oriental Christians in the 
second and third century. The ^lit hooks of 
ApostoUcal Constitutions are the work of some 
anstere and melancholy author, who, having 
taken it into his head to reform the Christian 
worship, which he looked upon as degenerated 
from its original purity, made no scruple to prefix 
to his rules the names of the apostles, that thus 
they might be more speedily and favourably re- 
ceived [z]. The Recognitions of Clemens, which 
differ very little from the Clementina, are the 
witty and agreeable production of an Alexan- 
drian Jew, well versed in philosophy. They 

were 

sdpositay edidit Jo. Jacobus Wetstenius. The manuscript 
<if the Syiiac version^ from whence these epistles were taken^ 
y» procured by the good offices of Sir James Porter, a 
jodidoas patron of literature and men of letters, who, at that 
tinie was British ambassador at Constantinople. The au- 
thentiQily of these epistles is boldly maintained by Wetstein^ 
^ learnedly exposed by Dr. Lardner, in a Dissertation upon 
^ tm epistles ascribed to Clement of Rome, lately published 
^ Jiff. Wetstein, &c. The celebrated Professor Venema of 
ffouker, suspected also the spuriousness of these epistles ; 
ftt in account of his controversy with Wetstein on that sub- 
^ in the BibUotkeque des Sciences et des Beaux Arts^ torn. 
ip.51, &c. p. 311. 

.Ly] Foi* ^^ account of the fkte of these writings, and the 
editioiis that have been given of them, it will be proper to 
<x»i8ult two Dissertations of the learned Ittigius; the one 
•^ Patribus Apostolicis, which he has prefixed to his Biblio^ 
^koo Patrum Apostolicorum ; and the other, De Pseudepigra- 
Mti Apostolicis which he has subjoined to the Appendix of 
ui* book De Hteresiarchis asm Apostolici. See also Fabri- 
^ BibUoiheca Grasca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 31, &c. and lib. vi. 
cq). I. p. 4. 

[z]] Budaeus has collected the various opinions of the learned 
Moeming the Apostolical Canons and Constitutions in hv^ 
Ititgoge in Tkeolqgiam, par. II. ch. v. p. 746* 
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CENT, were written in the third century, with a desifli 
^ to answer, in a new manner, the ohjections of tb 
PART II. j^^g^ Philosophers, and Gnostics, against the 
Christian religion ; and the careM perusal of them 
will be extremely useM to such as are curious of 
information with respect to the state of the Chns* 
tian church in the primitive times [a]. 
Ignatius, XX. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch^ sueceeds 
^^l^ Clemens in the list of the Apostolic Fatfier^ 
among whom were placed such Christian doctors 
as had conversed with the apostles themselves, or 
their disciples. This pious and venerable man, 
who was the disciple and familiar friend of the 
apostles, was, by the order of Trajan, brought 
to Bonie^ and exposed to wild beasts in the public 
theatre, where he suffered martyrdom with the 
utmost constancy [6]. There are yet extant 
several epistles, attributed to him, concerning 
the authenticity of which there have been, how- 
ever, tedious and warm disputes among the 
learned, which still subsist. Of these epistles, 
seven are said to have been written by this emi- 
nent martyr, during his journey from Antioch to 
Rome; and these the most learned of men ac- 
knowledge to be genuine, as they stand in the 
edition that was published in the last century, 
from a manuscript in the Medicean library* 
The others are generally rejected as spurious. 
As to my own sentiments of this matter, though 
I am willing to adopt this opinion as preferable 
to any other, yet I cannot help looking upon the 

authenticity 



{d] See far a full account of this work^ Mosheim's Dieserto* 
tion^ De turhatd per recentiores Plaiwiicos Ecclesid, oect 54. 
p. 174. 03* This Dissertation is in the first volume of that 
learned work which our author published some years ago, un* 
der the title of Syntagma Dissertationum ad Histonam Ecd^ 
itasticam perHnenHum. 

[JQ See Tillemonf • Memoires pour strvir i /* Histdre dr- 
V Eglise^ torn. ii. pai; JI. p. 42^p^0. 
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%nthmiicity q{ the Epistk to Polycarp as extremely aan. 
luUlous, an aceount of the difference, of style : ^ 
uidt indeed, the whole question, relating to the '^" '*' 
^isiles of St. Ignatius in general, seems to me to 
abour nnder much obscurity, and to be embar^ 
■assed with many difficulties [c]. 

XXI. The EpisUe to the PkUippians, which is Pbiyettp. 
iscribed to Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, who, in 
lie middle €£ the second century, suffered mar- 
yrdom in a venerable and advanced age, is look- 
sia upon by some as genuine ; by others as spu- 
fioufi ; and it is no easy matter to determine this 
ineation [(Z]. The Emstk of Barnabas was the 
xrodootion of some Jew, who, most probably, 
ived in this century, and whose mean abilities and 
mperstitious attachment to Jewish fables shew, 
lotwithstanding the uprightness of his intentions, 
iiat he musthave been a very different person 
xora the true Barnabas, who was St Paul's com^ BamabM. 
>anion \e]. The work which is entitled. The Shep^ 
\erd or Hennas, because the angel, whq be^s 
jie principal part in it, is represented in the form 
md habit of a shepherd, was composed in the 
second century by Hermes, who was brother to 
Pius bishop of Bxyme [/*]. This whimsical and 

VOL. I. I visionary 

Tc\ For an account of this controversy* concerning the jje* 
luuien^ss of the epistles of Ignatius^ it will be proper to qon- 
^t the BibUol/ieca Qrceca, rf Fabricius^ lil>. v. cap. i. p. 38, 

|]df 1 For an acbount of this niartp^ imd of the epistle 9ltri. 
»«ited to him^ see TiUemonf s Memmres, &c. yoL ii. par. jl. 
». 287 ; as also Fabricli Biblioth. Grpsca, lib. v. cap. i. p. 47- 

\/\ See Tiilemonf s Memoires, &c. vol. i. par. IJI. p. 1045. 
ttigiasT Select, Hist. Eccles. CapUa. sect 1. cap. 1. sect. 14. 
^ 173, and lib. v. cap. i. sect 4. p. 4. 

f y j This now appears with 4ie utmost evidence from a 
'^^y ancient fragment of a small book, concerning the canon 
tfthe Holy Scriptures, which the learned Lud. Anton. Mu- 
"^bm published some years ago from an ancient manuscript 
Xl iim library aX Milan, and wluch is to be found in the Antiq. 
^ioMcMr. medii cevi* torn. iii. diss* xliii. p. 853. 



I 
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CENT, visionary writer has taken the liberty to invent 
^ several dialogues or conversations between God 
and the angels, in order to insinuate, in a more 
easy and agreeable manner, the precepts which 
he thought useful and salutary, into the minds of 
his readers. But indeed, the discourse, which he 
puts into the mouths of those celestial beings, is 
more insipid and senseless than what we com- 
monly hear among the meanest of the multi- 
tude [^]. 
The gener- XXII. We may here remark in general, that 
oftkeapos- these apostolic fathers, and the other writers, who, 
toiic fa- in the infancy of the church, employed their pens 
^ in the cause of Christianity, were neither remark- 
able for their learning nor their eloquence. On 
the contrary, they express the most pious and ad- 
mirable sentiments in the plainest and most illi- 
terate style \K]. This, indeed, is rather a mat- 
ter of honour than of reproach to the Christian 
cause ; since we see, from the conversion of a 
great part of mankind to the gospel by the minisby 
of weak and illiterate men, that the progress of 
Christianity is not to be attributed to human 
means, but to a divine power. 

Lsl We are indebted for the best edition of the Shepherdof 
Hermas^ to Fabricius^ who has added it to the third volume 
of his Codex Apocr^pkus N. Testamenti. We find alsQ some ac- 
count of this writer in the Biblioth. Grteca, of the same learned 
author, book v. chap. ix. sect ix. p. 7. and also in Ittignis' 
dissertation, De Patribus Apostolicis, sect 55. p. 184, &c 

[Ji2 All the writers mentioned in this chapter are usoaDy 
caUed apostolic fathers. Of these writers, Jo. Bapt Cotdf- 
rius, and after him Le Clerc, have published a cpUectioii oi 
two volumes, accompanied both with their own annotatioDSi 
and the remarks of other learned men. 
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CHAR HI. 

Concerning the doctrine of the Christian church 

in this century. 

I. f llHE whole of the Christian religion is com- cent. 

A prehended in two great points, of which ^ 
the first regards what we are to helieve, and the 
other relates to our conduct and actions; or, to 
express the matter more hriefly, the gospel pre- 
sents to us ohjects otjhith^ and rules of practice. 
The former are expressed hy the apostles by the The nature 
term mystery^ or the truth ; and the latter hy that chrirtian 
&£ godliness^ or piety [e]. The rule and standard reUgion. 
of both-arethose books which contain the Revela- 
tion that Grod made of his will to persons chosen 
for that purpose, whether before or after the birth 
of Christ. And these divine books are usually 
called The Old and New Testament. 

U. The apostles and their disciples took all Method of 
possible care, and that in the earliest times of the J"*®^*" 
church, that these sacred books might be in the scriptures. 
bands of all Christians, that they might be read 
and explained in the assemblies of the raithAil, and 
thus contribute, both in private and in public, to 
excite and nourish in the minds of Cluistians a 
fervent zeal for the truth, and a firm attachment 
to the ways of piety and virtue. Those who per- 
formed the office of interpreters, studied above 
^ things plainness and perspicuity. At the same 
time it must be acknowledged, that, even in this 
century, several Christians adopted that absurd 
^d corrupt custom, used among the Jews, of 
darkening the plain words of the Holy Scriptures 
by insipid and forced allegories, and of drawing 
tiiem violently from their proper and natural sig- 

I 2 nificatiou, 

[t] 1 Tim. iii. 9. vi. 3. Tit i. 1. 
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CENT, nification, in order to extort from them certain 
^* mysteries and hidden significations. For a 

\^^^' proof of this, we need go no fiirther than the 
Epistle^ Bamahafi, which is yet extant. 

OftMdiing III. The method of teaching the sacred doc- 
*'**^ trines of religion, was, at this time, most simple, 
far removed from all the suhtle rules of philoso- 
phy, and all the precepts of human art. This 
appears ahundantly, not only in the writings of 
the apostles, hut also in all those of the second 
century, which have survived the ruins of time. 
Neither did the apostles, or their disciples, ever 
think of collecting into a regular system the prin- 
cipal doctrines of the Christian religion, or. of de- 
monstrating them in a scientific and geometrical 
order. The heautiful and (^ndid simplicity of 
these early ages rendered such philosophical nice- 
ties unnecessary; and the great study of those 
who embraced the gospel was rather to express 
its divine influence in their dispositions and ac- 
tions, than to examine its doctrines with ati ex- 
cessive curiosity, or to explain them by the rules 
of human wisdom. 

Sr^L ^^' ^^^^^ ^^» indeed, extant, a brief summary 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity in lliat 
Jbrmi which bears the name of the Apostlcft Creeds 
and which, fr<Hn the fourth century downwairds^ 
was almost generally considered as a production- 
of the apostles. All, however, who have the leas^ 
knowledge of antiquity, look upon this opinion ai^ 
entirely false, and destitute of all foundation \k]^ 
There is much more reason and judgment in th^ 
opinion of those who think, that this Creed was notf 
all composed at once, but from small beginnings^ 
was imperceptibly augmented in proportion to th^ 

growtl^ 

XJc^ See Budaeus' Isagoge ad Tkedogiam. lib. i. cap. ii — 
sect. 2. p. 441 ; as also Waachii Introdnqtio in libros Symbo&'^ 
eos^ lib. L cap. ii p. J7« 
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growth of heresy^ and according to the exigencies cent. 

and circumstances of the church, from whence ^ 

it was dengned to banish the errors that daily '*^""' 
arose [/]• 
.In 



the earliest times of the church, all who Tiic«&tiiio. 
pofessed firmly to believe that Jesus was the only ^J^,^*^ 
Redeemer of the world, and who, in consequence chunMBs 
of this profession, promised to live in a manner ^'^^ 
conformable to the purity of his holy religion, 
were immediately received among the disciples 
of Christ. This«was all the preparation for bap- 
Usm then required ; and a more accurate instruc- 
tion in the doctrines of Christianity was to be 
administered to them after their receiving that sa- 
crament. But, when Christianity had acquired 
more consistence, and churches rose to the true 
God and his eternal Son, almost in every nation, 
this custom was changed for the wisest and most 
solid reasons. Then none were admitted to bap- 
tism, but such as had been previously instructed 
in the principal points of Christianity, and had 
also given satisfactory proofs of pious dispositions^ 
and upright intentions. Hence arose the dis- 
tinction between caiechvmens^ who were in a state 
ef probation, and under the instruction of persons 
appointed for that purpose; and believers, wha 
were consecrated by baptism, and thus initiated 
into all the mysteries of the Christian faith. 

VI. The methods of instructing th^ catechu- r^t^t^ 
mens differed according to their various capacities. ^^^^^ 
Those, in whom the natural force of reason wasinstruGt«i 
small, were taught no more than the fundamental 

1 3 principles 

P3 "^bk opuiion is ccmfirmed in the most lesrned and inge- 
nious manner by Sir Peter King, in his History (^ ike Aposil&C 
CreetL Sueh^ however^ as read this valuable work witi) plea- 
sure; and with a certain degree of prepossession^ would do well 
to consider thift its learned author^ upon several occasicns> has 
given us conjectures instead of proofs^ and also that his conjec- 
toxes are not always so happy^ as justly to command our assent. 



/ 
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CENT, principles and truths, which are, as it were, ' 
^' basis of Christianity. Those, on the contrs 

^^*^ "• whom their instructors judged capable of a 
prehending, in some measure, the whole syst 
of divine truth, were furnished with superior 
grees of knowledge ; and nothing was concea 
from them, which could have any tendency 
render them firm in their profession, and to as 
them in arriving at Christian perfection. \ 
care of instructing such was committed to pen 
who were distinguished by theii; gravity and i 
dom, and also by their learning and judgmi 
And from hence it comes, that the ancient ( 
tors generally divide their flock into two clasi 
the one comprehending such as were solidly, ; 
thoroughly instructed ; the other, those who ¥ 
acquainted with little more than the first p 
• ciples of religion ; nor do they deny that 
methods of instruction applied to these two s 
of persons were extremely diflFerent. 

^""fiT ""^ ^^^- "^^^ Christians took all possible care 

Christians accustom their children to the study of the sc 

^J^® ^^"^ tures, and to instruct them in the doctrineis 

their youth, their holy religion ; and schools were every wl 

erected for this purpose, even from the very o 

mencement of the Christian church. We n: 

not, however, confoimd the schools designed c 

for children, with the gymnasia^ or acadeu 

of the ancient Christians, erected in several la 

cities, in which persons of riper years, especij 

such as aspired to be public teachers, were 

structed in the different branches, both of hun 

learning, and of sacred erudition. We may, 

doubtedly, attribute to the apostles themselves, \ 

their injunctions to their disciples, the excell 

establishments in which the youth, destined 

the holy ministry, received an education suits 

^ to the solemn office they were to undertake [5 

C^t] 2 Tim. iL 2. 
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St. John erected a school of this kind at Ephestis^ cent. 
and one of the same nature wIeus founded by Poly- ^* 
carp at Symrna [n]. But none of these were in 
a greater repute than that which was established 
at Alexandria [o], wljich was commonly called the 
catechetical sc/iool^ and is generally supposed to 
have been erected by St Mark [p]. 

VIII. The ancient Christians are supposed by The secret 
many to have had a secret doctrine ; and if by this tbillit co«^ 
be meant, that they did not teach all in the same usted. 
niaimer, or reveal all at once, and to all indiscri- 
pinately, the sublime mysteries of religion, there 
u nothing in this that may not be ftiUy justified. 
It would have been improper, for example, to 
propose to those, who were yet to be converted 
to Christianity, the more difiicult doctrines of the 
S^pel, which surpass the comprehension of im- 
perfect mortals. Such were, therefore, first in- 
stJOicted in those points which are more obvious 
and plain, until they became capable of higher 
^d more difficult attainments in religious know- 
ledge. Nay, more ; even those who were already 
Emitted into the society of Christians, were, in 

1 4 point 

Oi] IreiWBas, adv. Heeres. lib. li. cap. xxii. p. 148. ed. 
^asfluet Eusebius^ Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. xx. p. 188. 

(J:^- Qo] The Alexandrian school was renowned for a succes- 

>^oii of learned doct€»*s^ as we find by the accounts of Eusebius 

«ad St Jerom ; for, after St. Mark, Pantaenus, Clemens Alex- 

'•adriniM, Origen, and many others, taught in it the doctrines 

^'the gospel, and rendered it a famous seminary for Christian 

pbiloiophy and religious knowledge* There were also at /2oi»e, 

^UmA, Cauarea, Edessa, and in several other places, schools 

of the same nature, though not all c^- equal reputation. 

Cp] See the dissertation Schmidius, De Schda Cateche^^ 
^ Juatandrina ; as also Aulisius, Delle Seuole Sacre, book 
ii- <*. L iL p. 5—1 7. and chap. xxi. p. 92. The curious reader 
^M find a learned account of the more famous Christian 
«4ooU in the eastern parts, at Edessa, Nisibis, and Seleucia, 
•nd, indeed, of the ancient schools in general, in Assemanua* 
■ fiii&KiL Orienial. Clement, yatioaiwe, torn. iii. par. IL p. 
9IW919, 
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csNT. point of instruction, differently dealt with» dccord 
^ ing to their respective capacities. Those wb< 
'ART II. ^jjgjjgj. |.jjg secret doctrine of this century in an^ 

other light, or give to it a greater extent thai 
what we have here attributed to it, confound tbi 
superstitious practices of the following ages, witi 
the simplicity of the discipline which prevailed a' 
the time of which we write [g']. 
HieUm IX. The lives and manners of the Christiaa 
nen^^TtiL ^^ this ccutury are highly celebrated by mm 
first Chris- authors, and recommended to succeeding gene 
rations as unspotted models of piety and virtue 
And if these encomiums be confined to thi 
greatest part of those who embraced Christianity 
in the infancy of the church, they are certaint 
distributed with justice. But many run into 
extremes upon this head, and estimating the live 
and manners of all by the illustrious examples a 
some eminent saints, or the sublime precepts an^ 
exhortations of certain pious doctors, fondly ima 
gine, that every appearance of vice and disorde 
was banished trom the first Christian societies 
The greatest part of those authors who har 
written concerning the innocence and sanctit' 
of the primitive Christians, have fallen into thi 
agreeable error. And a grosa error indeed it ie 
as the strongest testimonies too evidently prove. 
Excommu- X. One of the circumstances which contri 
buted chiefly to preserve, at least an external ap 
pearance of sanctity in the Christian church, wa 
, the right of excluding from thence, and from al 
participation of the sacred rites and ordinances o 
the gospel, such as had been guilty of enormou 
transgressions, and to whom repeated exhortation 
to repentance and amendment had been admini 

' sterei 

[jf] Many learned observations uptm the secret disciplinehBr 
been collected by the celebrated Christoph. Matt Pfaffiae 
in his Dissert, poster, de Prcefudkiif Theolog. fictX. 13. p. 14S 
&c tit Primkus Tubingennbus. 
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Atered in Vflin. This right was vested in the cent. 
chuidl, from the earliest period of its existence, ^ 
ij bjr the apostles themselves, and was exercised by ^^^^ "* 
i each Christinn assembly upon its respective mem- 
< ben. The rulers, or doctors, denounced the 
i; peiiEKms whom they thought unworthy of the 
i| piivil^ies of church-eommnnion, and the people^ 
J nteely approving or rejiBcting their judgment, 
i^ ponodHced the dedii»ive sentence. It was not, 
wme^er, irrevocable ; for such as gave undoubted 
signs of their sincere repentance, and declared 
their solemn resolutions of future reformation, 
were re^idmitted into the church, however enor- 
numi their crimes had been ; but, in case of a 
i^Upse, their second exclusion became absolutely 
itteversible [r]. 

XI. tt will easily be imagined, that unity and Controreiv 

peace could not reign long in the church, since it X;!S!!f5 

was composed of Jews and Grentiles, who regarded 

each other with the bitterest aversion. Besides, 

^ the converts to Christianity could not extirpate 

I'adically the prejudices which had been formed in 

tleir minds by education, and confirmed by time, 

they brought with them into the bosom of the 

church more or less of the errors of their former 

^eli|^ons. Thus the seeds of discord and contro- 

'^ersy were early sown, and could not fail to spring 

^p soon into animosities and dissensions, which 

^flooidingly broke out, and divided the church. 

^he first of these controversies, which was set on 

^W in the church of Antioch^ regarded the ne- 

pemty of observing the law of Moses, and its 

UMie is mentioned by St. Luke in The Acts qf 

*fe Apostles [s]. This controversy was followed 

Ijyinany others, either with the Jews, who were 

^lently attached to the worship of their ances- 

tors, 

. Co See Morinus^ Conm. de DiscipUna. Pcmitentiag^ UU 
ix- oiHp. xix. p. 670. 
['] Chap. XV. 
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CENT, tors, or with the votaries of a wild and &iiaticil 
^* sort of philosophy, or with such as, mistaking 
PART II. ^ ^^^^ genius of the Christian religion, abused 
it monstrously to the encouragement of their 
vices, and their indulgence of the appetites and 
passions [^]. St. Paul, and the other Apostles 
have, in several places of their writings, mmt- 
tioned these controversies, hut with such brevity, 
that it is difficult, at this distance of time, to 
come at the true state of the question in these 
various disputes. 
Contiwer- XII. The most weighty and important of all 
2e*term» thcsc controvcrsics, was that which certain Jewish 
of accept- doctors raised at JRome^ and in other Christian 
^J^oL churches concerning the means of justification 
and acceptance with God, and the method of 
salvation pointed out in the word of God. The 
apostles, wherever they exercised their ministry, 
had constantly declared all hopes of acceptance an4 
salvation delusive, except such as were founded 
on Jesus the Redeemer, and his all-sufficient 
merits, while the Jewish doctors maintained the 
works of the law to be the true efficient cause of 
the soul's eternal salvation and felicity. This 
latter sentiment not only led to many other errors 
extremely prejudicial to Christianity, but was also 
injurious to the glory of the divine Saviour. For 
those who lookod upon a course of life conform- 
able to the law, as a meritorious title to eternal 
happiness, could not consider Christ as the Son 
of God, and the Saviour of mankind ; but only as 
an eminent prophet, or a divine messenger, sent 
from above to enlighten and instruct a darkened 
world. It is not, therefore, surprising, that St 
Paul took so much pains in his Epistle to the B^ 

mans* 

{f} See, for an illustration of these points, Witsius' Mif* 
ceUanea Sacra, torn, u, ExercU. xx, xxi, xxiL p. 668. As al^ 
Camp. Vitringa, Observ. Sacrce, lib. iv. cap. ix. x. xL p* 
952. 
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inSf and in his other writings, to extirpate such cent. 
)emicioiis and capital error. ^ 

XIII. The controversy that had heen raised ,^^IJ|^ 
iceming the necessity of observing the cere-, ^^^j^ 
mies of the Mosaic law, was determined by the christian, 
ostles in the wisest and most prudent manner 
]. Their authority, however, respectable as 
was, had not its full effect. For the preju- 
368, which the Jews, especially those who lived 
Palestine^ entertained in favour of the Mosaic 
V7, and their ancient worship, were so deeply 
oted in their minds, that they could not be 
oroughly removed. The force of these preju- 
ces was, indeed, somewhat diminished after the 
istmction of Jerusalem^ and the ruin of the 
mple, but not entirely destroyed. And hence, 
we shall see in its place, a part of the judaizing 
bristians separated themselves from the rest, and 
rined a particular sect, distinguished by their 
herence to the law of Moses. 



CHAP. IV. 

yruxrning the rites and ceremonies used in the 
church during this century. 

THE Christian religion was singularly com- Baptism 
mendable on account of its beautiful andLo^^^rop. 
vine simplicity, which appears from the twoperinsti- 
%at and fundamental principles on which it was^^^^ 
nit, xAz. faith and charity. This simplicity was 
M, however, incompatible with certain external 
ghts, and positive institutions, which, indeed, 
^ necessary, in this imperfect state, to keep 
live a sense of religion in the minds of men. 
"he rites instituted by Christ himself were only 

two 

ftt] Acts XV, 
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CENT, two in number, and these designed to continue tt 
I- the end of the church here below, without aiqf 
PART iL ygjij^tiQj,^ These rites were baptism and the /lo^ 

supper^ which are not to be considered as mere 
ceremonies, nor yet as symbolic representatknui 
only, but also as ordinances accompanied with a 
sanctifying influence upon the heart and the aff(»- 
tions of true Christians. And we cannot bdp 
* observing here, that since the divine Saviour 
thought fit to appoint no more than two plaiB 
institutions in his church, this shews us that » 
number of ceremonies is not essential to his reli- 
gion, and that he left it to the free and prudort 
choice of Christians to establish such rites as the 
circumstances of the times, or the exigencies of 
the church might require. 
Rites inati- H. There are several circumstances which indioe 
apostittk^ ^us to think, that the friends and apostles of oui 
blessed Lord, either tolerated through necessityf ^ 
or appointed for wise reasons, many other extenul 
rites in various places. At the same time, we 
are not to imagine, that they ever conferred upon 
any person a perpetual, indelible, pontifical auuio- 
rity, or that they enjoined the same rites in 
all churches. We learn, on the contrary, .ftom 
authentic records, that the Christian worship 
was, from the beginning, celebrated in a different 
manner in different places, and that, no doiibt> 
by the orders, or at least with the approbation 
of the apostles and their disciples. In these early 
times it was both wise and necessary to shew, in 
the establishment of outward forms of worship^ 
some indulgence to the ancient opinions, mannerf^ 
and laws of the respective nations to whom the 
gospel was preached. 
The Jewish III. FrOm hcncc it follows, that the opinion 
S7n'sl^^' ^ ^ose who maintain that the Jewish rites were 
ni places, adopted every where^ in the Christian churches, by 

order of the apostles, or their disciples, is desti- 
tute 
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) of all foundation. In those Christian so- cent. 
ies, which were totally^ or principally com- ^- 
;d of Jewish converts, it was natural to re- ^^^^ "* 
as much of the Jewish ritual as the genius of 
istianity would suffer, and a multitude of 
nples testify that this was actually done. But 
; the same translation of Jewish rites should 
I place in Christian churches, where there were 
Tews, or a very small and inoonsiderahle num- 
is utterly incredible, because such an event 
morally impossible. In a word, the external 
18 of worship used in the times of old, .must ne« 
irily have been reflated and modified accord- 
to the character, gTnius, and manners of the dif- 
It nations on which the lightof the gospel arose. 
V. Since then there was such a variety in the PubUc as- 
il and discipline of the primitive churches, it ^J^^^ 
t be very difficult to give such an account of 
worship, manners, and institutions, of the an- 
t Christians, as will agree with what was 
tised in all those countries where the gospel 
nshed. There are, notwithstanding, certain 
t, whose authority and obligation were uni- 
Ed and indisnensible among all Christians, and 
lese we shaD here give a brief account. All 
ifitians were unanimous in setting apart the first 
of the week, on which the trium^ant Saviour 
^ from the dead, for the solemn celebration of 
lie worship. This pious custom, which was 
Fed from the example of the church of Jem- 
91, was founded upon the express appointment 
!ie apostles, who consecrated that day to the 
e sacred purpose, and was observed universally 
lughout all tne Christian churches, as appears 
1 the united testimonies of the most credible 
«rs [w]. The seventh day of the week was 

also 

d] Phil. Jac. HartmannuSy De rebus geslis ChrMafio* 
sub Jpostolii, cap. xv. p. 3S7* Just Henn. Bohmer. 

Dissert 
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CENT, also observed as a festival [oo\ not by the Chrw- 
j[; ^^ tians in general, but by such churches only as were 
principally composed of Jewish converts, nor did 
the other Christians censure this custom as crimi- 
nal and unlawfiil. It appears, moreover, that all 
the Christian churches observed two great anni- 
versary festivals ; the one in memory of Chrisf 8 
glorious resurrection; and the other to comme- 
morate the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
apostles \j/]. To these we may add the days cm 
which the blessed martyrs laid down their lives 
for the truth, which days were probably dignified 
with particular solemnities and marks of venera- 
tion from the earliest times. 

V. The places in which the first Christians 
assembled to celebrate divine worship, were, no 
doubt, the houses of private persons. But, in pro- 
cess of time, it became necessary, that these sacred 
assemblies should be confined to one ficsed place, 

in 

Dissert, i. Juris. EccUs. Antiqui de stato die Christianor* p> 
20. &c. 

Qar] Steph. Curcellseus^ Diatriba de esu SanguiniSyOperum 
Thedog, p. 9^8- Gab. Albaspinaeus^ Observat Eccks. lib* i« 
Observ. xiii. p. 5S, It is in vain that many learned men hiive 
laboured to prove, that, in all the primitive churches, both 
the first and last day of the week were observed as festivals* 
The churches of BUki/niay of which Pliny speaks in his l^tte* 
to Trajan, had only one stated day, for the celebratioa of puUi^ 
worship ; and that was, undoubtedly, the first day of the weekf 
or what we call the Lord*s Dai/. 

[^] There are, it is true, learned men, who look upon it^B 
a doubtful matter, whether or no the day of Pentecost va^ 
celebrated as a festival so early as the first century. See Bin^* 
ham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, book xx. chap. ^ 
p. 120. But, notwithstanding this, there are many weigbty 
reasons for believing that festival as ancient as that of East^ 
which was celebrated, as all agree, from the. veiy first ri* rf 
the church. It is also probable, that Friday, the d*y ^ 
Christ's crucifixion, was early distinguished by particul^ 
honours from the oUier days of the week. See Jac. Godoft*^* 
in Codicem Theodosii, tom. i. p. 138. Asseman BibUotk On" 
ental. Vatican, torn, L p- 217. 237. Martene, Thesaur. A^ 
dot, UmL V. p. 66. 
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in which the books, tables, and desks, required cent. 
in divine service, might be constantly kept, and ^" 
the dangers avoided, which, in those perilous ^^ 
times, attended their transportation from one 
place to another. And then, probably, the places 
of meeting, that had formerly belonged to private 
persons, became the property of the whole Chris- 
tian community \^z]. These few remarks, are, in 
my opinion, sufficient to determine that question, 
which has been so long, and so tediously debated, 
viZf whether the first Christians *had churches or 
not [a] ? Since, if any are pleased to give the 
name of church to a house, or the part of a house, 
which, though appointed as the place of religious 
worship, was neither separated from common 
use, nor considered as holy in the opinion of the 
people, it will be readily granted, that the most 
ancient Christians had churches. 
VI. In these assemblies the holy scriptures were The man- 

pubUclyread, and for that purpose were divided ^^^tiM the 
into certain portions or lessons. This part of di- pubUc ww 
vine service was followed by a brief exhortation ^^^'^ 
to the people, in which eloquence and art gave sembiies. 
place to the natural and fervent expression of zeal 
«nd charity. If any declared themselves extraor- 
dinarily animated by the Holy Spirit, they were 
pennitted to explain successively the divine will, 
^hile the other prophets who were present, de- 
cided how much weight and authority was to be 
attributed to what they said [6]. The prayers, 
which made, a considerable part ctf the public wor- 
ship, came in at the conclusion of these discourses, 

and 

[z] See Camp. Vitringa^ De Synagoga vetere, lib. L par. 
Hi. cap. i. p. 432. 

[a] See Blondel^ De Episcopis et Presbyteris^ sect iii. p. 
^16. 243. 246. Just Henn. Bohmer^ Dissert ii. Juris, EccUs. 
^f^'^, de Antducanis Christianorum Ccetibus, sect 4. p. 39» 
fOigluiin's Antiquities of the Christian Church, book viii. ch. 
"•aectS, 4, 5,6.- 

[6] 1 Cor. xiv. 6., 
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CENT, and were repeated by the people after the bisllop 
^ or presbjrter, who presided in me service [c]. To 
PART n. ^j^gg^ ^gj.^ added certain hymns, which were sung, 

not by the whole assembly, but by persons ap« 
pointed for that purpose, during the oelebratioD of 
the Lord's supper, and the fieaats of charity. Such 
were the essential parts of divine worship which 
were observed in idl Christian churches, tboo^ 
perhaps the method and order in which they were 
performed were not the same in all [d'}. 
The Lord's VII. The praycrs of the first Chriistians were 
^Pj^^'Jfollowed by oblations of bread, wine, and other 
charity, thiugs ; and hence both the ministers of the 
church, and the poor derived their subsistence. 
Every Christian, who was in an opulent con£* 
tion, and indeed every one, according to t^ 
circumstances, brought with them their gifts, vA 
offered them, as it were, unto the Liord [e]. Of 
the bread and wine presented in these offerings, 
such a quantity was separated fi*om the rest if 
was required in the administration of the Lord's 
supper; this was consecrated by certain prayffs 
pronounced by the bishop alone, to which the 
people assented, by saying Anien [y*]. The hdy 
supper was distributed by the deacons ; and thif 
sacred institution was followed by sober repsstfi 
which, from the excellent end they were deigned 

to 

Ec] See Justin Martjrr, his second Apology, p. pS, &c. 
d^ This must be understood of churches well establidwdi 
and regulated by fixed and certain laws. For in the ft^ 
Christian assemblies, which were yet in an imperfect sod 
fluctuating state, one or other of these circumstances (^ divine 
worship may possibly have been omitted. 

[V] See the dissertations of the venerable and learned P&«j 
De obkUione el consecratume Eucharistica, which are cootain^ 
in his Syntagma Dissertation, Tkeolqgic. published at 8UUgaf»» 
in 8va in me year 1720. 

Q/] Justin Martyr, Apologia secunda, p. 98. The se?^ 
authors who have writt^i concerning the manner of oelebl*^ 
ing the Lord's supper, are mentioned by Ja Alb. Fabricii'^ 
in his BibUograpL Antiquar, cap. xi p. 395, &c. 
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x> promote, were called agapce^ ox feasts of cha- cent. 
fity [^]. Many attempts have been made to fix ^• 
precisely the nature of these social feasts. But ''^"^ 
liere it must be again considered, that the rites 
ind customs of the primitive Christians were very 
lifferent in different coimtries, and that conse- 
luently these feasts, like other institutions, were 
lot every where celebrated in the same manner, 
rhis is the true and only way of explaining all 
lie difficulties that can arise upon this subject. 

VIIL The sacrament of baptism was admini- Baptinn. 
i^tered in this century, without the public assem- 
idies^ in places appointed, and prepared for that 
purpose, and was performed by immersion of the 
prhole body in the baptismal font [K]. At first it 
nsiB usual for all who laboured in the propagation 
3f the gospel, to be present at that solemn i^ere* 
nony ; and it was also customary, that the con- 
certs should be baptised and received into the 
church by those under whose nainistry they had 
embraced the Christian doctrine. But this custom 
was soon changed. When the Christian churches 
were well established, and governed by a system of 
fixed laws, then the right of baptizing the Chris-- 
tian converts was vested in the bishop aJone. This 
right, indeed, he conferred upon the presbyters 
and chorepiscopi, or country btshops^ when the 
Wands of the church were still further enlarged, 
J^eseiiving, however, to himself, the confirmation of 
the baptism, which was administered by a presby- 
VOL. 1. K ter. 



[g] The authors who have written concerning the Agapce, 
^Feasts of charity, are mentioned by Ittigius, in his Selecta 
Bittorue Ecdes. Capita, Saec. ii. cap. iii. p. 180. and also by 
*bS, De Origimbus Juris Eccles. p. 6S. 

[h] See the learned Dissertation of Jo. Gerard Vossius con- 
ttniiiig baptism^ Disp. I Thes. vL p. 81, &c. The reader will 
^find in the xith diapter and xxvth section of the BibUogr. 
4Mti^ptar, g£ the celebrated Fabricius, an account of the au- 
ftorg who have written upon this subject. 
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CENT, ter [i]. There were, doubtless, several circum- 
^ stautial rites and ceremonies observed in the 
'^" "* administration of this sacrament for the sake of 
order and decency. Of these, however, it is not 
easy, nor, perhaps, possible, to give a certain or 
satisfactory account ; since, upon this subject, we 
are too much exposed to the illusion which arises 
from confounding the customs of the primitive 
times with those of succeeding ages. ^ 
TheriA IX. Those who were visited with violent, or 
*"^*^ dangerous disorders, sent, according to the apos- 
tle's direction [k\ for the rulers of the church, 
and, after confessing their sins, were recom- 
mended by them to the divine mercy, in praym 
full of piety and fervour, and were also anointed 
with oil. This rite has occasioned many de- 
bates, and, indeed, they nmst be endless, since 
the silence of the ancient writers upon that 
head renders it impossible to decide the matter 
with any degree of certainty. The anointing 
the sick is very rarely mentioned in the ancient 
records of the church, though there is no reason 
to doubt of its having been an universal eustom 
among Christians [/]. 
Fftsfang in- X. Neither Christ nor his apostles enacted any 
troduced. jg^^ concerning jjw^i^. A custom, however, pre- 
vailed among many Christians, of joining absti- 
nence 

p] These observations will illustrate, and, perhaps, decide 
the question concerning the right of administering baptism, 
which has been so long debated among the learned, and with 
such ardour and vehemence. See Bohmer, Dissert, xi. Juris 
Eccks. p. 500. as also Le Clerc, Biblioih. UniverseUe et His* 
torique, tom. iv. p. ^S» 

^Jf\ James v. 14. 

ff] The accounts which the ancient authors have given of 
this custom, are, the most of them, collected in a treatise pub- 
lished by Launoius, Z)e sacramentis uncHonis infirmorum, cap. 
i. p. 444. in the first volume of his works. Among these ac- 
counts there are very few drawn from the writers of the first 
ages, and some passages applicable to this subject, have been 
omitted by that leaniusd aadior. 
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nence with their prayers, especially when they cent. 
were ensa^red in affairs of extraordinary moment ^- 

o •/ PART' If 

and importance [mj. As this custom was autho- 
rized by no public law, the time that was to be 
employed in these acts of abstinence was left to 
every one's private judgment; nor were those 
looked upon as criminal, who contented them- 
selves with observing the rules of a strict temper- 
ance, without going any further [n]. In the most 
ancient times we find no mention of any public 
and solemn fasts, except upon the anni\)^rsary of 
Christ's crucifixion. But, in process of time, 
days of fasting were gradually introduced, first by 
custom, and afterwards by positive appointment; 
though it is not certain what those days were, nor 
whether they were observed in the first century. 
Those^ notwithstanding, who affirm, that, in the 
time of the apostles, or soon after, the fourth and 
inxth days of the week were observed as fasts, are 
not, it must be acknowledged, destitute of sped- 
ous arguments in favour of their opinion [o]. 



CHAP. V. 

Concerning the divisions and heresies which trov^ 
hied the church during this century. 

I. FIlHE Christian church was scarcely formed, Secu m 

JL when, in different places, there started up ^^^erf 
certain pretended reformers, who, not satisfied theaposdes, 
with the simplicity of that religion which was 
taught by the apostles, meditated changes of doc- 

K 2 trine 

Em] 1 Cor. vii. 5. 
n\ See the Shepherd of Hermas, book iii. SimilUud. v. p. 
931, 935. edition of Fabricius. 

|V| See Beverege's VineUcation of the Canon, in the second 
volume of bis edition of the ApostioUc Fathers, p. l66. 
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CENT, trine and worship, and set up a new religion 
^ drawn from their own licentious imagination 
PART II. rpjj^ ^^ \^2X^ from the writings of the apostlef 

and particularly from the epistles of St. Paul 
where we find, that some were for forcing th^ 
doctrines of Christianity into a conformity wid 
the philosophical systems they had adopted f j?] 
while others were as studious to hlend with thesi 
doctrines, the opinions, customs, and tradition 
of the Jews. Several of these are mentioned bj 
the apostles, such as Hymenaeus, Alexander, Phi 
letus, Hermogenes, Demas, and Diotrephes 
though the four last are rather to he considerec 
as apostates from the truth, than as corrupters o 



It j^]. 



and grow II. The influence of these new teachers was bu' 
^percept!- inconsiderable at first. During the lives of th< 
apostles, their attempts towards the perversion o 
^ Christianity were attended with little success, aw 
the number of their followers was exceeding small 
They, however, acquired credit and strength b^ 
degrees ; and even from the first dawn of the gos 
pel, laid, imperceptibly, the foundations of thos 
sects, whose animosities and disputes produced 
afterwards, such trouble, and perplexity in th 
Christian church. The true state of these di^ 
sions is more involved in darkness than any otb< 
part of ecclesiastical history; and this obscuril 
proceeds, partly from the want of ancient record 
partly from the abstruse and unintelligible natit 
of the doctrines that distinguished these vario^ 
sects ; and, finally, from the ignorance and prej^ 
dices of those, who have transmitted to us the ^ 

couxi 

[p] 1 Tim. vi. 20. 1 Tim. i. 3, 4. Tit iii. 9. Col. ii. 

C9!] ^ '^"^ ii. IS. and in other places. See also the aeciU^ 
accounts given of these men by Vitringa, Observ, Sacr. lib. ' 
cap. ix. p. 952. IttigiuB^ De /ueresiarchis asvi AposioL &td^ 
cap. viii. p. 84. Buddeus, De Ecdesia Apogtolka, cap. v. ] 
292, &c. 
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counts of them which are yet extant. Of one cent. 
thing, indeed^ we are certain, and that is, that the ' ^ 
most of these doctrines were chimerical* and extra- ^^^^ "* 
vagant in the highest d^ee, and so far from 
>| ccmtadning any thing that could recommend them 
j^ to a lover of truth, that they rather deserve 
to occupy a place in the history of human delusion 
and folly [rj. 

III. Among the various sects that troubled the iiie sect of 
tranquillity of the Christian church, the leading ^^^^"^ 
one was that of the Gnostics. These enthusiastic 
and self-sufficient philosophers boasted of their be- 
ing able to restore mankind to the knowledge 
(gnosis) of the true and Supreme Being, which 
had been lost in the world. Thev also foretold 
the approaching defeat of the evii principle, to 
whom they attributed the creation of this globe, 
^d declared in the most pompous terms, the de- 
^niction of his associates, and the ruin of his em- 
pire. An opinion has prevailed, derived from 
the authority of Clemens the Alexandrian, that 
the first rise of the Gnostic sect is to be dated after 
the death of the Apostles, and placed under the 
^^^ign of the emperor Adrian ; and it is also al- 

K 3 leged, 

[r] Certain authors have written professedly conoeming the 
^ts Uiat divided the church in this, and the following century, 
such as Ittigius, in his treatise, De JuEresiarchis cevi AposioU^ 
? ^ ApoitoUco proximi, printed at Leipsick in 16^0, and also 
^ the Appendix to the same work, published in 1 696. Rena« 
^9 Massuet, in his Dissertalions, prefixed to Irenaeus, and 
^^Oemont in his Memoires pour servir d VHisttnre de FEglue* 
l^ut these authcH*s, and others whom we shall not mention, 
'^^e lather collected the materials, from whidi an history of 
^? ^'icient sects may be composed, than written their history. ^ 
, Hinckelman, Thomasius, Dodwell, Horbius, and Basnage, 
"•ve gome of them promised, others of them attempted sudi 
* history ; but none of them have finished this useful design. 
^\^ therefore to be wished, that some eminent writer, who, 
^^ a competent knowledge of ancient philosophy and liter- 
ature, is also possessed of a penetrating and unbiassed judg« 
^^t, would undertake this difficult, but interesting work. 
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l^ed, that, before this time, the church enjoyed 
a perfect tranquillity, undisturbed by difisensioiifl, 
or sects of any kind. But the smallest degree of 
attention to the language of the Holy Scriptures, 
not to mention the auUiority of other ancient re- 
cords, will prevent our adopting this groundless 
notion. For, from several passages of the sacred 
writings \s\ it evidently appears, that, even in 
the first century, the general meeting of Christians 
was deserted, and separate assemblies formed in 
several places, by persons infected with the Gnostic 
heresy, though, at the same time, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that this pernicious sect was not con- 
spicuous either for its number, or its reputation, 
before the time of Adrian. It is proper just to 
observe here, that under the general appellation 
of Gnostics, are comprehended all those who, in 
the first ages of Christianity, corrupted the doc- 
trine of the gospel by a profane mixture of the 
tenets of the oriental philosophy (concerning the 
origin of evil, and the creation of the world) vdth 
its divine truths. 
g™"« rV. It was from this oriental philosophy, of 

ori^tai* which the leading principles have been alr^ifcdjr 
i^^i^^T'jy* mentioned, that the Chnstian Gnostics derived 
their origin. If it was one of the chief tenets of 
this philosophy, that rational souls were impn- 
soned in corrupt matter, contrary to the will of 
the supreme Deity ; there were, however, in this 
same system, other doctrines which promised a> 
deliverance from this deplorable state of servitude 
and darkness. The oriental sages expected th^ 
arrival of an extraordinary messenger of the Most 
High upon earth ; a messenger invested with * 
divine authority, endowed with the most eminei^* 
sanctity and wisdom, and peculiarly appointed *^ 
enlighten, with the knowledge of the Suprefi^^ 

Beio^' 

CO 1 Jobn ii- 18. 1 Tim. vi. 20. CoL E S. 
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Seiog, the darkened minds of miserable mortals, cent. 
uid to deliver them from the chains of the ^- 
tyrants, and usurpers of this world. When there- ^^^^ "* 
SDre» some of these philosophers perceived that 
Christ and his followers wrought miracles of the 
nost amazing kind, and also of the most salutary 
tiature to tnankind, they were easily induced to 
[jelieve that he was the great Messenger expected 
Srom above, to deliver men from the power of 
bhe malignant genii^ or spirits^ to which, accord- 
baig to their doctrine, the world was subjected, 
ftnd to free their souls from the dominion of cor- 
rupt matter. This supposition once admitted, they 
interpreted, or rather corrupted all the precepts 
ind doctrines of Christ and his apostles, in such a 
nanner as to reconcile them with their own per- 
licious tenets. 

V. From the false principle above mentioned, occasions 
irose, as it was but natural to expect, a multitude ^douHr- 
>f sentimaits and notions, most remote from the 'o" con- 
:enor of the gospel-doctrines. and the nature oS^^^ 
ts precepts. The Gnostic doctrine, concerning »"<* other 

;he creation of the world by one or more inferior™* 
)eings, of an evil, or, at least, of an imperfect 
lature, led that sect to deny the divine authority 
>f the books of the Old Testament, whose ac- 
counts of the origin of things so palpably contra- 
licted this idle fiction. Through a frantic aver- 
don to these sacred books, they lavished their 
i^ncomiums upon the serpent, the first author of 
lin, and held in veneration some of the most im- 
pious and profligate persons of whom mention is 
nade in sacred history. The pernicious influence 
>f their frindamental principle carried them to all 
sorts of extravagance, filled them with an abhor- 
rence of Moses and the religion he taught, and 
aaade them assert, that, in imposing such a system 
rf disagreeable and severe laws upon the Jews, he 
was'only actuated by the malignant author of this 

K 4 worlds 
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CENT, world, who consulted bis own glory and autlio- 
^ rity, and not the real advantage of men. Their 
'*" "' persuasion that evU resided in mattery as its centre 
and source, prevented their treating the body 
with that regard that is due to it, rendered tliem 
unfavourable to wedlock, as the means by wUeh 
corporeal beings are multiplied, and led them to 
reject the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
and its future re-union with the immortal spirit 
Their notion that malevolent genii preBidel in 
nature, and that from them proceeded all diseases 
and calamities, wars and desolations, induced^lhem 
to apply themselves to the study of magic, to 
weaken the powers or suspend the influences of 
these malignant agents. I omit the mention of 
several other extravagancies in their system, the 
enumeration of which would be incompatible with 
the character of a compendious history. 
Tbeir opi- VI. The uotious of this sect concerning Jesus 
^^^r^^ Christ were impious and extravagant. For, 
caurist though they considered him as the Son of the Su* 
preme Grod, sent from the pleroma, or habitation 
of the Everlasting Father, for the happmess of 
miserable mortals ; yet they entertained unworthy 
ideas, both of his person and offices. They denied 
his deity, looking iroon him as the Son of God, 
and consequently interior to the Father ; and ihey 
rqected his humanity, upon the supposition ih^ 
every thing concrete and corporeal is, in itself* 
essentially and intrinsically eviL From hence the 
greatest part of the Gnostics denied that Christ 
was clothed with a real body, or that he suffered 
really, for the sake of mankind, the pains and 
sorrows which he is said to have sustained, hi 
the sacred history. They maintained, that he came 
to mortals with no other view, than to deprive 
the tyrants of this world of their influence upon 
virtuous and heaven-bom souls, and, destroying 
the empire of these wicked spirits, to teach maor 

kin* 
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md, how they might separate the divine inind cent. 
om the impure body, and render the former ^ 
orthy of being united to the Father of spirits. .^"V^ 
VIL Their doctrine, relating to morals and 2^/ 
ractice, was of two kinds, and those extremely ndd^^ 
ifierent from each other. The greatest part of*™*^ 
lis sect adopted rules of life that were full of 
isterity, recommended a strict and rigorous ab- 
anence, and prescribed the most severe bodily 
tortiiications, from a notion that they had a 
appy influence in purifying and enlarging the 
dn^'and in disposing it for the contemplation of 
ilestial things. As they looked upon it to be 
le imhappiness of the soul to have be^ associated, 
: all, to a malignant, terrestrial body ; so they 
Qagined that the more that body was extenuated, 
le less it would corrupt and degrade the mind, or 
vert it from pursuits of a spiritual and divine 
iture; all the Gnostics, however, were not so * 

^ere in their moral discipline. Some maintained 
lat there was no moral difference in human 
^ons ; and thus confounding right with wrong, 
ley gave a loose rein to all the passions, and 
isertal the innocence of following blindly all 
leir motions, and of living by their tumultuous 
ctates [t]. There is nothing surprising or un- 
iooimtable in this difference between the Gnostic 
oralists: For, when we examine the matter 
|th attention, we shall find, that the same doc- 
be may very naturally have given rise to these 
vposite sentiments. As they all in general con- 
iered the body as the centre and source of evil, 
lose of that sect, who were of a morose and 
istere disposition, would be hence naturally led 
' mortify and combat the body as the enemy of 
le soul; and those who were of a voluptuous 

turn, 

[Q See Clemens Alexandrinus Stromatum, lib. iii. cap. v. 
fi«9, edit. Potter. 
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CENT, turn, might also consider the actions of the bo 

^ as having no relation, either of congruity o)r i 

PART II. ^jQ^gruity, to the state of a soul in communi 

with God. 
How their VIII. Such extraordinary doctrines had o 
tt^'^^ tainly need of an undoubted authority to supp 
ported them ; and, as this authority was not to be fou 
in the writings of the evangelists or apostles, 
course was had to fables and stratagems. WIi 
the Gnostics were challenged to produce 1 
sources from whence they had drawn such strai 
tenets, and an authority proper to justify i 
confidence with which they taught them; so: 
referred to fictitious writings of Abraham, Zo 
aster, Christ, and his apostles ; others boasted 
their having drawn these opinions firom cert; 
secret doctrines of Christ, which were not expoi 
to vul&:ar eyes; others affirmed, that they 1 
airiyed at tLse sublime degrees of wisdom by 
innate force and vigour of mind; and otli 
asserted, that they were instructed in th 
mysterious parts of theological science by Theud 
a disciple of St. Paul, and by Matthias, one 
the friends of oiur Lord. As to those among i 
Gnostics who did not utterly reject the books 
the New Testament, it is proper to observe, tl 
they not only interpreted those sacred books m 
absurdly, by neglecting the true spirit of the wor 
and the intention of the writers, but also corrupt 
them, in the most perfidious manner, by curb 
ing, and adding, in order to remove what was i 
favourable, or to produce something conforma^ 
to their pernicious and extravagant system. 
Whencethe IX. It has bccu already observed, that the Gn 
among Si'b ^^s Were divided in their opinions before tl 
sect. embraced Christianity. This appears from < 
account which has been given above of the orien 
philosophy ; and from hence we may see the r 
son why they were formed into so many diffen 

se 
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sects after tlie receiving the Christian faith. Far cent. 
as every one endeavoured to force the doctrines of ^ 
the gospel into a conformity with their particular ^^^^ "* 
sentiments and tenets, so Christianity must have 
appeared in different forms, among the different 
members of a sect, which passed, however, under 
(me general name. Another circumstance, which 
also contributed to the diversity of sects among 
this people, was, that some being Jews by birth, 
(as Cennthus and others,) could not so easily 
assume that contempt of Moses, and that aversion 
to his history which were so virulently indulged 
by those who had no attachment to the Jewish 
nation, nor to its religious institutions. We ob- 
serve, in the . last place, that the whole religious 
and philosophical system of the Gnostics was desti- 
tute of any sure or solid foimdation, and depended, 
both for its existence and support, upon the airy 
suggestions of genius and &ncy. This considera- 
tion alone is a sufficient key to explain the divi- 
sions that reigned in this sect, since vmfannity can 
never subsist with assurance, but upon the basis 
of evident and substantial truth ; and variety must 
naturally introduce itself into those systems and 
institutions which are formed and conducted by 
the sole powers of invention and fancy. 

X. As then the Christian religion was, in its Dositheut. 
&^t rise, corrupted in several places by the mix- 
ture of an impious and chimerical philosophy with 
its pure and sublime doctrines, it will be proper 
to mention here the heads of those sects, who, in 
i^e first century, cast a doud upon the lustre of 
Ae rismg church. Among these, many gave the 
^t place to Dositheus, a Samaritan. It is cer- 
tain, that about the time of our Saviour, a man, 
^ named, lived among the Samaritans, and aban- 
^ned that sect; but all the accounts we have 
rf him tend to shew, that he is improperly placed 
Among those called Heretics^ and sJiould rather be 

ranked ^p 
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CENT. , ranked among the enemies of Christianity. For 
^' this delirious man set himself up for the Mesoik 
' whom God had promised to the Jews, and dis- 
owningy of consequence, the divine mission of 
Christ, could not be said to corrupt his doc-^ 
trine [u\ 
Simon Ma- XI. The samc observation holds true with le- 
f^iy ^?^ spect to Simon Magus. This impious man is not 
rede to be ranked among the number of those who 
corrupted with their errors the purity and compli- 
city of the Christian doctrine ; nor is he to be 
considered as the parent, and chief of the hereticai 
tribe, in which point of light he has been inju- 
diciously viewed by almost all ancient and mo- 
dem writers. He is rather to be placed in the 
number of those who were enemies to the pro- 
gress and advancement of Christianity. For it ii 
manifest, from all the records we have concemisg 
him, that, after his defection from the ChristiaiUy 
he retained not the least attachment to Christy 
but opposed himself openly to the divine Saviour, 
and assumed to himself blasphemously the title of 
the supreme power qfGod[w\. 
Hbhistmy. XII. The accouuts which ancient writers grve 
us of Simon the magician, and of his opinions 
seem so different, and, indeed, so inconsistent with 
each other, that certain learned men have consi- 
dered them as regarding two different personSi 
bearing the name of Simon ; the one a magician^ 
and an apostate from Christianity ; the odier t 
Gnostic philosopher. This opinion, which sap' 
poses a &ct, without any other proof than a seeno^ 
ing difference in the narration of the ancient his- 
torians, ought not to be too lightly adopted. To 
depart from the authority of ancient writers iB 

this 

■ {u\ See Basnage^ Histoire des Juifs, lib. iL cap. xiiL Bick 
Simon^ CrUiqtie dc la BiblioikeqMe des Auleurt Ecckaat^f^ 
de Du Pin, torn. iiL cap. xiiL p. 304. 

{w2 Or^ea adv. Cd mm, lib. t. p. 27^. edit Spenooi 



^ 
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this matter is by no means prudent ; nor is it ne- cent. 
sesnry to reconcile the different accounts already ^ 
mentioned, whose inconsistency is not real, but ^^^^ '^ 
ipparent only. Simon was by birth a Samari- 
tan, or a Jew : when he had studied philosophy at 
Akxandria [<r], he made a public profession of 
nagic, (which was nothing very uncommon at that 
ime,) and persuaded the Samaritans, by fictitious 
niiades, that he had received from G^d the power 
)f eommanding and restraining those evil beings 
7 which mankind were tormented [y]. Having 
leen the miracles which Philip wrought by a 
litine power, he joined himself to this apostle, 
ind embraced the doctrine of Christ, but with 
K) other design than to receive the power of 
rorking miracles, in order to promote a low in. 
erest, and to preserve and increase his impious 
uthority over the minds of men. Then St. Peter 
ointed out to him solemnly the impiety of his 
Intentions, and the vanity of his hopes, in that 
Bvere discourse recorded in the viiith chapter of 
\i^A€ts of the Apostles ; then the vile impostor 
ot only returned to his former ways by an entire 
efection from the Christians, but also opposed, 
wherever he came, the progress of the gospel, and 
ven travelled into different countries with that 
dions design. Many things are recorded of this 
inpostor, of his tragical end, and of the statue 
rected to him at Rome^ which the greatest part 
f the learned reject as fabulous. They are at 
cast uncertain, and destitute of all probability [z]. 

XIII. 

ht] Clementina HomiL ii. p. 633. tcMn. u. P. P. AposL 

Ly] Acts viii. 9, 10. 

P] See Beausobre Histoire de Manick, p. 203. 395. Van. 
bale's Dissertation^ De Slatua Simoni, subjoined to his dis- 
J'Orte concerning tiic ancient oracles. Dellingius, Observat. 
*"cr, lib. i. Observ. xxxvi. p. 140. Tillemont, Memoires 
?»»• servir d r Histoire de tEglise, torn. i. p. 340. C:f The 
^''cuingtances of Simon's tragical end, viz. his having pre- 
yed to fly, by a miraculous power, in order to please the 

empetoc 
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XIII. It is beyond all doubt, tbat Simon yji 
in tbe class of those philosophers, who not on 
maintained the eternity of matter^ but also i 
existence of an exnl heing, who presided^ and th 
SnwT" shared the empire of the universe with the supra 
and beneficent Mind. And as there was a go 
deal of variety in the sentiments of the differe 
members of this sect, it is more than probab 
that Simon embraced the opinion of those, w 
held, that matter moved from eternity, by 
intrinsic and necessary activity, had by its iniu 
force, produced, at a certain period of time, fit 
its own substance, the evil principle which ni 
exercises dominion over it, with all his numero 
train of attendants. From this pernicious doctrii 
the other errors attributed to him conceming.>{E 
the indifference of hvman actions^ the impun 
of the human hody^ the power qfmagic^ and su 
like extravagances, flow naturally, as from th 
true and genuine source [a]. But this odic 
magician still proceeded to more shocking d^ 
of enormity in nis monstrous fictions ; for he p 
tended^ that in his person resided the greatest a 

nu 

emperor Nero, who was fond of magic ; his falling to i 
ground, and breaking his limbs, in consequence of the pray 
of St Peter and St Paul ; and his putting himself to dea 
through shame and despair, to have been thus defeated bj^ 
superior power of the apostles; all these romantic fictu 
have derived their credit firom a set of ecclesiastical wtiti 
who, on many occasions, prefer the marvellous to the truiki 
favourable to a system of religion, or rather superstition, wh 
truth and reason loudly disown. 

\cl\ The dissertation of Horbius, concerning Simon the i 
gician, which was published not along ago in the Biblioth, I 
resiologica of Voigtius, tom. i. par. III. p. 511. seems prd 
able to any thing else upon that subject, though it be a juvei 
performance, and not sufficiently finished. He follows the st 
of his Master Thomasius, who, with admirable penetration, < 
covered the true source of that multitude of errors with wl 
the Gnostics, and particularly Simon, were so dismally poller 
Voigtius, in the place above cited, p. 567. gives a list of 
•th^ authors who have made my mention of this imposts 
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most powerfiil of the divine ceons ; that another cent. 
cdon of the female sex, the mother of all human ^' 
souk, dwelt in the person of his mistress Helena ^^^^ "' 
[b], and that he came, hy the command of G^ 
xxpm earth, to ahoUsh the empire of those that had 
famed this material world, and to deliver Helena 
fiom their power and dominion. 

XIV. Another wrong-headed teacher, named Memmder. 
Menander, a Samaritan also hy hirth, appeared 
in this century. He is said to have heen instruct- 
ed by Simon ; though this opinion has no other 
ftnnaation than the general notion, that all the 
vanous sects of the Gnostics derived their origin 
fiom that magician ; and this notion is entirely 
gnmndless. Be that as it wUl, Menander should 
nther be ranked with the lunatics, than with the 
hesretics of antiquity, seeing he also took it into his 
bead to exhibit himself to the world as the pro- 
miaed Saviour. For it appears, by the testimonies of 
Irenaeus, Justin, and Tertullian, that he pretended 
to be one of the ceonSy sent from the pleroma, or 
celestial regions, to succour the souls that lay 
groaning under bodily oppression and servitude, 
lad to maintain them against the violence and 
Btratagems of the dcemons that hold the reins of 
empire in this sublunary world. As this doctrine 
was built upon the same foundation with that of 
Bimon Magus, therefore the ancient writers looked 
^BOffm him as the instructor of Menander. 

XV. If then we separate these three persons Nicoiaitans, 
now successively mentioned, from the heretics of 
the first century, we may rank among the chief 
tf &e Christian sectaries, and particularly of those 

that 

Jj&l Some very learned men have given an allegcnical ex- 
Mitian of what the ancient writers say concerning Helena^ 
■s ministers of this magician^ and imagine^ that by the name 
'.Hdena, is signified, eidier matter, or spirit. But nothing is 
*9e easy than to shew upon what sUght foundations this 
fiucm is built 
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CENT, that bear the general name of Gnostics, the Nieo- 
^' laitans, whom Christ himself mentions with 
PART II. gyjQjj^nce l,y the mouth of his apostle [c]. It 

is true, inde^ that the divine Saviour does not 
Teproach them with erroneous opiniong eoneem- 
ing the deity, but with the licentiousness of their 
{>ractice, and the contempt of that solemn law 
which the apostles had enacted (Acts xv. 29.) 
against fornication, and the use of meats offered to 
idols. It is, however, certain, that the writers of 
the second and the following centuries, Irencus, 
Tertullian, Clemens, and others, affirm, that 
the Nicolaitans adopted the sentiments pf the 
Gnostics concerning the ttvo principles of all 
things, the ceons^ and the origin of this terrestrial 
globe. The authority of these writers would be 
entirely satisfactory in this matter, were there not 
some reason to imagine, that they confounded, in 
their narrations, two sects very different from mh 
other ; that of the Nicolaitans, mentioned in the 
Revelations; and another, founded by a certain 
Nicolaus, in the second century, upon theprin' | 
ciples of the Gnostics. But this is a matter of too ; 
doubtfiil a nature to justify a positive decision on I 
either side. 
cwinthus, XVL There is no sort of doubt, but that Ce- 
riathiaDs.*^rinthus mav be placed with propriety among the 
Gnostics, though the learned are not entirely 
agreed whether he belongs to the heretics of the 
first or the second century [d]. This man was by 
birth a Jew, and having applied himself to letters 
and philosophy at Alexandria [e], attempted, a^ 
length, to form a new and singular system ^f do^^ 

trin^ 

fc] Rev. ii. 6, 14, 15. 

^d^ See S«in. Bosnage, AnnaL PoUt. Eccies. torn. iL p. ^' 

Faydit, Eclaircissemens sur VHisUnre Ecdet. de deux premier^ 

Siecles, cap. v. p. 64. The opinion of these two learned sm^K^ 

iB opposed by Buddeus, De Eccles. ApostoUca, cap. v. p. 41^' 

_ W Theodortt. FiUnd. Hasret. lib. ii. cap, liL p. «19. *««*• 
iii. opp. 
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trine aad discipline by a moiustrous combination csnt. 

of the doctrines of Christ, with the opinions and ^ 

errors of the Jews and Gnostics. From the hitta? ^'''' "• 

he borrowed their pkroina, thdir cetms^ their dend^ 

vrgey kc and so modified and tempered these 

fictions, as to give them an air of Ju&ism, which 

must have consideraUy favoured the progress cS 

his heresy^ He taught '' that the Creator of this 

^ world, whom he considered also as the sove« 

reign and lawgiver of the Jewish people, was 

a beinff endowed with the greatest virtues, and 

derived his birth from the Supreme God; that 

^ this being" fell, by degrees, from his native vir« 

^ tue, and his primitive dignity ; that the Supreme 

^ Crodf in consequence of this, determined to de« 

^ stroy his empire, and sent upon earth, for this 

^ purpose, one of the ever happy and glorious 

^ ceont, whose name was Christ, that this Christ 

^ chose fi^r his habitation the person of Jesus, a 

*^ man of the most illustrious sanctity and justice, 

'^ the son of Joseph and Mary, and descending 

** in the form of a dove, entered into him while 

^ he was reeeiving the baptism of John in the 

*' waters of Jordan ; that Jesus, aftar his unicm 

^ with Christ, opposed himself virith vigour to the 

*^ God of the Jews, and was, by his instigation, 

"^ seised and crucified by the Hebrew chiefs ; that 

^ when Jesus was taken captive, Christ ascended 

^ up on high, so that the man Jesus alone was 

** ittb|ected to the pains of an ignominioas deathJ^ 

Cerinthus required of his foUowers, that they 

diodd worship the Father of Christ, even the Su- 

pane Grod, in conjunction with the Son ; that they 

ihoald abandon the law-giver of the Jews, whom 

^ looked upon as the Creator of the world ; 

that they should retain a part of the law given 

^ Moses, but should, nevertheless, employ their 

piBcipal attention and care to regidate their lives 

»y the precepts of Christ. To encourage them 

' VOL. I. L to 
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CENT, to this, he promised them the resurrection of tins 
^ mortal hody, after which was to commence a scene 
PART II. ^£ ^YiQ ^^g^ exquisite delights, during Christ's 

earthly reign of a thousand years, which was to be 
succeeded hy an happy and never ending life in the 
celestial world. For Cerinthus held, that Christ 
will one day return upon earth, and, renewing his 
former union with the man Jesus, will reign with 
his people in the land of Palestine during a thou- 
sand years. 
The Naza- XVII. It has hccn already observed, that the 
EbSn!t^ church was troubled with early disputes concern- 
properly ing the law of Moses, and the Jewish rites. 
St'^Mcond Those, however, who considered the observance 
century, of the Mosaic rites as necessary to salvation, had 
not, in this first century, proceeded so far as to 
break off all communion with such as di£fered 
from them in this matter. Therefore they were 
still regarded as brethren, though of the weaker 
sort. But when, after the second destruction of 
kferusalem^ under the emperor Adrian, these 
zealots for the Jewish rites deserted the ordinary 
assemblies of Christians, and established separatb 
meetings among themselves, when they were num-' 
bered with those sects who had departed from th^ 
pure doctrine of Christ. Hence the name Naza^ 
renes and Ebionites, by which the judaizin^ 
Christians were distinguished from those whcr 
looked upon the Mosaic worship and ceremoniei^ 
as entirely abolished by the appearance of Chrisfc 
upon earth. We shall only observe fturther undec 
this head, that, though the Nazarenes and Ebion- 
ites are generally placed among the sects of the 
apostolic age, yet they really belong to the second 
century, which was the earliest period of their 
existence as a sect. 
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CHAPTER I. 



eming the prosperous events that happened 
to the church during this century. 

"N this century, the Roman sceptre was, for cent. 
- the most part, swayed by princes of a mild ^^■ 
moderate turn. Tr^an, though too eagerly ^"^ 
upon the pursuit of glory, and not always _. 
iently attentive to his conduct, nor prudent oF the m- 
8 measures, was nevertheless endowed with?"''''^ 

virtues, and the predominant lines of his 
cter were clemency and henevolence. Adrian 
f a more barsh and untractable temper ; yet 
fax from deserving the reputation of a wit^ed 
just prince. He was of a mixed character, 
eable with several vices, and estimable on 
nt of many excellent qualities. The Anto- 

were illustrious models of hiunanity, good- 
and sublime virtue. Severus himself, in 
i character and disposition such an unexpected 
lisadvantageous change was effected, was, in 
■eginning of his reign, unjust towards none, 
ven the Christians were treated by him with 
V and mildness. 

L 3 11. Thia 
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II. This lenity of the emperors was singularly 
advantageous to those Christians who lived under 
the Roman sceptre ; it suspended sometimes their 
^ sufferings, and alleviated the burthen of their 

gre^^oT distresses. Yot though edicts of a severe nature 
chris^- were issued out against them, and the magistrates, 
EomMi em- animated by the priests, and by the multitude, 
^"^ shed their blood with a cruelty which frequently 
exceeded even the dictates of the most barbarous 
laws; yet there was always some remedy that 
accompanied these evils, and softened their seve- 
rity. Trajan, however condemnable in other 
respects, on. account of his conduct towards the 
Christians, was yet engaged, by the representa- 
tions that Pliny the younger gave of them, to 
forbid all search to be made after them. He also 
prohibited all anonymous libels and accusations, 
by which the Christians had so often been per- 
fidiously exposed to the greatest sufferings [a]. 
Antoninus Pius went so far as to enact penal 
laws against their accusers [6]. And othen, by 
various acts of beneficence and compassion, de- 
fended them from the injurious treatment of the 
priests and people. Hence it came to pass, that 
in this century, the limits of the churdi were coi^ 
siderably enlarged, and the number of converts 
to Christianity prodigiously augmented. Of tiie 
truth of this, we have the most respectable audi 
authentic testimonies in the writings of the an— 
cients; testimonies, whose evidence and autho— 
rity are every way superior to the vain attanpt^ 
which some have made to obscure and weaker^ 
them [c]. 

III. lt> 

jf] See Pliny's epistles, book x. let. xcviii. 

y^ Eusebius, Eccl. Hist. lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. 

Cc] See Moyle's letters concerning the thundering l^oD^ 
with the remarks which Dr. Mosheim has annexed to hU» 
Latin translation of them^ published at the end of a worl^ 
entitled Syntagma Dissert, ad Sanctiores JDisciplinas per&ieii^' 
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III. It is not easy to point out particularly the cent. 
different countries on which the light of celes- ^^ 
tial truth first arose in this age. The ancient ^^^^^ 
records that yet remain, do not rive us informa- _. ^ 
Lion nifficieiit to detemine that matter with cer-t^w^- 
^inty ; nor is it, indeed, a matter of much import- ^f^^"*** 
inoe. We are, however, assured, by the mostgospa 
mexceptionable testimonies, that Christ was 
vondiipped as God almost throu^out the wh<de 

Sast, as also among the Germans, Spaniards, Celts, 
Britons, and many other nations [a ] ; but which 
}f them received the gospel in the ^ first century, 
tnd which in the second, is a question unanswer-* 
lUe at this distance of time. Pantsenus, the head 
if tibe Alexandrian school, is said to have con* 
>^ed to tike Indians the knowledge of Christ 
>j. But, after an attentive examinatimi of the 
yocawat whidi Eusebius gives of this matter^ it 
vili appear, that these Indians were certain Jews, 
nhalHtaats of the Happy Arabia^ whom Bartho- 
omew the apostle had before instructed in the 
loctrines of Christianity. For, according to tiie 
looount of St. Jerom, Fantsenus found among 
tills pe<^e the gospel of St. Matthew, which 
bhey had received fiom Bartholomew their first 
teadier. 

IV. The Christian religion, having penetrated The «». 
among the Gauls, seems to have passed fromj^*^^^' 
th^ce into that part of Germany which was sub- mana. 
}ect to the Romans, and from thence into ]Bri- 

ttta [/*]. Certain German churdies, indeed, 

L 3 are 

See alao the dialo|§;ue between Justin Martyr and Tiypho tlie 

[fl Irenaeus conlr. Hasres, lib. i. cap. x. Tertullian advu 
Ad^Qp^ cap. 7. p. 212. 

[f] Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. book v. c. z. Jerome Caial. 
^ptor. Eccks. c. xxxvi. 

[/] Ursinus, Bebdius^ and others^ have written learnedly 
^■QOeouDg the origin of the German churdies, which Ter- 
tullian 
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CENT, are fondly ambitious of deriving their origin from 
^^' St. Peter, and from the companions of uie other 
PART I. g^p^gjjgg rpjjg Britons also are willing to beheve, 

upon the authority of Bede, that in this cen- 
tury, and under the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 
their king Lucius addressed himself to Eleutherus, 
the Roman Pontiff, for doctors to instruct him 
in the Christian reli^on, and having obtained 
his request, embraced the gospel [g]. But, after 
all, these traditions are extremely doubtfrd, and 
are, indeed, rejected by such as have learning 
sufficient to weigh the credibility of ancient nar- 
rations. 
Conversion V. It is Very possiblc, that the light of Chris- 
^^ tianity may have reached Transalpine Gatdf now 
called France, before the conclusion of the apos- 
tolic age, either by the ministry of the apostles 
themselves, or their immediate successors. But we 
have no recordis that mention, with certainty, the 
establishment of Christian churches in this part of 
Europe before the second century. Pothinus, a 
man of exemplary piety and zeal, set out from 
Asia in company with IrensBUs and others, and 
laboured in the Christian cause with such success 
among the Gauls, that churches were estabUshed 
at l/yons and Vienna^ of which Pothinus himself 

was the first bishop [A]. VI. The ! 

i 

tuUian and Irenaeus mention as erected in this century. Add 
to these, the ample illustrations of this subject which are to be 
found in Liron's SingularitSs Histor. et Litter, torn. iv. p. ig^* 
The celebrated Dom. Calmet has judiciously refuted the pom- 
mon and popular accounts of the first Christian doctors ii* 
Germany, in his Hist, de la Lorraine, torn. i. I}iss, sur. l^ 
Ev^ques de Treves, Par. III. IV. See also Bollandus, A<^' 
Sanctar, p. 922. Hontheim Diss, de JEra Jlpisa^, TreAf^ 
torn. i. Hist, Trevir. 

[g] See Usher Antiq. Eccles, Britan. cap. i. p. 7 ;• as al9^ 
Godwin, De conversione Britan, cap. i. p. 7; and Rapia^^ 
HisUiry of England. 

QA] See the epistle of Petrus De Marca, concerning th^ 
first rise of Christianity in France^ published among the di^^ 

sertatioi*^ 
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VI. The writers of this century attribute this cent. 
rapid progress of Christianity to the power of ^'• 
God, to the energy of divine truth, to the extra- ^^^ 
ordinary gifts which were imparted to the first .j^.^. 
Christians, and the miracles and prodigies that tions of the 
ivere vnrought in their behalf, and at their com- ^^^J'**'^ 
mand; nor do they ascribe almost any part of 
the amazing success that attended the preaching 
of the gospel, to the intervening succours of 
human means, or second causes. But this is carry- 
ing the matter too far. The wisdom of human 
counsels, and the useM efforts of learning and 
prudence, are too inconsiderately excluded from 
this accoimt of things. For it is beyond all 
doubt, that the pious diligence and zeal, with 
which many learned and worthy men recom- 
mended the sacred writings, and spread them 
abroad in translations, which rendered them use- 
bl to those who are ignorant of the language 
in which they were written, contributed much to 
the success ' and propagation of the Christian 
ioctrine* Latin versions of these sacred books 
were multiplied by the pious labours of the 
learned, with particular diligence, : because that 
language was now more universal than any 
other [i]. Among these versions, that which was 
distinguished by the name of the Italic obtained 
universally the preference, and was followed by 
the Syriac, Egyptian, and iEthiopic versions, 
whose dates it is impossible to fix with certain- 
ty [&]. I 4 

VII. 

Bertalions of that author ; and also by Valesius, in his edition 
of Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History, See also Histoire Liters 
aire de la France, torn. i. p. 223. Liron's Singularii^s Histor. 
^ Literaires, vpl. iv. 

[J] See Augustin. De doctrina Christiana, lib. ii. cap. xi. 
P-85. editCalixt. 

[^] See Jo. Gotdob. Carpzov. Critica sacra Vet. Test. p. 
663. 
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CENT. VII. Among the obstacles that retaided the 
^'- progress of Christianity, the impious cahimnirs 
\^^^' ^^ ^^ enemies were the most oonsiderable. The 
Z^ persons, the characters, and r^ous sentiBiente 
^Sm^ ^the first Christians were mort^justly toeated, 
^^^"••^and most perfidiously misrepresented to the ca»- 
dulous multitude [/], who were restrained by tiiis 
t>nly from embracing the gospd. Those, thoe- 
ibre, who, by their ojpologetic writings in &- 
vour of die Christians, desteoyed the poisonoos 
influence of detraction, rendered, im dodM^ 
signal service to the doctrine of Christ, by le- 
moving the diief impediment that retarded its 
progress. Nor were the writings of sfuch 88 
combated with success the ancient heretics witli- 
out their use, especially in the early periods of 
the church. For the insipid md extravigaBt 
doctrines of these sectaries, and the gross loima- 
ralities with which idiey were diai^geaUe^ were 
extremely prejudicial to the Christian relkion, 
by disgusting many at whatever carried the Chris- 
tian name. But when it was known, by tiie 
writings of those who de^^nded Christianity, thtt 
these corrupt heretics were held in aversion, in- 
stead of b^ng patronized by the true foUowcfs 
of Christ, then the clouds that were casft •ver 
the religion of Jesus were dispersed, and die 

prcjiuboes 

C^ Ul Nothing more injurious can be conceited tiian llie 
terms of contempt^ indignation^ and reproach, which A^ 
Hesithens employed in expressing their hatred against th^ 
Christians, who were called by £em atheisU, because the/ 
derided the heathen poljrtheism; magicians, because the;^ 
wrought miracles ; seJf-murBerers, because th^ sufiered mar^ 
tyrdom cheerfully for the truth ; Justers of the Rgki, becaus?^ 
to avoid the ^ry of the persecnticms raised against them, the^ 
were forced, at first, to hold their religious assemldies in th^ 
night ; with a mnldtude of other ignominious ^epithets em-^ 
ployed against them by Tacitus, Suetonius, Celsus, &c. Se^ 
WVfattBi't AMtiqmiki rfihe CkrkHan Omrck, beckd. o^p- 
ILp. 5. 



ib 
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rgudices tltat .had been raised against it were cent. 
afly removed. ^^^^ ^ 

It is easier to conceive than to express, J^^^^ 



ow mudi the TnircumUms powers ^ and txtmardi- 
ary gifts, -whidi were diq>layed in the ministry andTx^ 
f the &st heralds of the gospel, contributed to ^J^^ 
ilaige the bounds of the diurch. These gifts, 
[iwever, which were given for wise and im- 
Qartant reasons, began gradually to diminish in 
rarportioa as the reasons ceased for which they 
■eve ixni&rred. And, accordingly, when almost 
U iiati<ms were enlightened with the truth, and 
le number of Christian churches increased daily 
I all places, then tiie miraculous gifts of tongues 
egan gradually to decrease. It appears, at the 
une time, from unexceptionable testimonies, 
ut the other extraordinary gifts with which the 
anupotokoe and wisdom of the Most High had 
> ridily -endowed the rising church, were in se« 
&cb1 places continued during this century [m]. 

IX. We cannot indeed place, with any degree The min^ 
f certainty, among the effects of a ^liraculous ^* ^^^ 
lOwa* yet remaining in the church, the story of legion. 
be Christian legion^ who, by thdr prayers, drew 
rw heaven a refreshing shower upon the army 
if MaFCtts Antoninns, ready to perish with thurst, 
when liiat emperor was at war with the Mar- 
oomamii. This remarkable event (which gave 
to the Christians, to whom it was attributed, 
Rename -of the thwnderinff legion^ on account of 
^ thunder and lightning that destroyed the 
enemy, while the shower revived the fainting 
Romans) has been mentioned by many writers. 
But whether it was really miraculous or not, has 
l>eea mudi disputed among learned men. Some 

think 



[w] Pfanner, Be donis miraculosis. Spencer, Not, ad Orig^ 
^a Celsum, p. 5, 6. Mammachius Originum et AniiquUaU 
^^tianar, torn. L p. S63, &a 
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CENT, think that the Christians, by a pious 8ortH>f ixk- 
IJ2, . take, attributed this unexpected and seasonable 
shower, which saved the Roman army, to a mi- 
raculous interposition ; and this opinion is, indeed, 
supported by the weightiest reasons, as well as by 
the most respectable authorities [n]. 
More than X. Let US distinguish what is doubtful in this 
story, from that which is certain. It is certain, 
that the Roman army, enclosed by the enemy, 
and reduced to the most deplorable, and even 
desperate condition, by the thirst under wbidi 
they languished in a parched desert, was revived 
by a sudden and unexpected rain. It is also 
certain, that both the Heathens and the Chris- 
tians looked upon this event as extraordinary 
and miraculous; the former attributing it to 
Jupiter, Mercury, or the power of magic; the 
latter to Christ, interposing thus unexpectedly, 
in consequence of their prayers. It is still An- 
ther 

\rC\ Such readers as are desirous to know what learned men 
have alleged on both sides of this curious question/ may con- 
sult Vi^itsius' Disseriat, de Legume Fuhmnatrice, which is sub- 
joined to his Mgyptiaca, in defence of this miracle ; as also what 
is alleged against it by Dan. Larroque^ in a discourse upon 
that subject, subjoined to the Adversaria Sacra of Matth. Ltf' 
roque, his father. Bi^t above all, the controversy between Sir 
Peter King * and Mr. Walter Moyle upon this subject, is wor- 
thy of the attention of the curious ; and likewise the disserta- 
tion of the learned Jablonski, inserted in the eight volume of the 
Miscellanea Leipsiensia, p. 417* under the tide o£ Spicil^iv» 
de Legiane Fulmatrice, This last-mentioned author investi- 
gates with great acuteness, the reasons and motives which in- 
duced the Christians to place so inconsiderately this skower 10 
the list of miracles. 

^i^ [*] It is by mistake that Dr. Mosbeim confounds Sir Peter Ym^'* 
Lord Diancellor of England, with the person who carried on the contrc^^ 
versy with Moyle concerning the thundering legion. Moyle's adve^^ 
sary was Mr. King, a clergyman, rector of Topsham, near £zeter, whicr^ 
was the place of his nativity, and also of the famous Chancellor's, wl.^ ^ 
bore his name. See the letters addressed to the Rer. Mr. King, in tlr^ * 
Posdiumous Collection of Locke's Letters, published by Collins. See a' ' ' 
Lardner's Collection of Heathen and Jewish Testimonief • &c. toL iit 
249, &c 
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ler beyond all doubt, that a considerable num- cent. 
jr of Christians served, at this time, in the Ro- - ^^ 
an army ; and it is extremely probable, that ^"^ '* 

guch trying circumstances of calamity and dis- 
386, they implored the mercifid ^ intaposition 
id succours of their Grod and Saviour. And as 
e Christians of these times looked upon all ex- 
lordinary ^ents as miracles, and ascribed to 
eir prayers all the uncommon and singular oc* 
rrences of an advantageous nature that hap- 
nied to the Roman empire, it will not appear 
iprising, that, upon the present occasion, ' they 
fcributed the deliverance of Antoninus and his 
my to a miraculous interposition which they 
\A, obtained from above. But, on the other 
udd, it must be carefully observed, that it is an 
variable maxim, universally adopted by the wise 
id judicious, that no events are to be esteemed 
iraculous, which may be rationally attributed * 

natural causes, and accounted for by a re- 
.urse to the ordinary dispensations of providence ; 
id as the unexpected shower, which restored the 
quiring force of the Romans, may be easily ex- 
ained without rising beyond the usual and ordi- 
iry course of nature, the conclusion is manifest ; 
>r can it be doubtful in what light we are to con- 
der that remarkable event. 

XI. The Jews were visited with new calami- sedition 
es, first under Trajan, and then under Adrian, *°^^^^^«''* 
hen under the standards of Barcocheba, who Jews, 
ave himself out for the Messiah, they rose in re- 
ellion against the Romans. In consequence of 
bis sedition, prodigious numbers of that miser- 
ble people were put to the sword, and a new 
ity, called j^lia Capitolina, was raised upon the 
Tiiiis of Jerttsalem, into which no Jew was per- 
nitted to enter [o]. This defeat of the Jews 

tended 

[03 Justin Mart Dial cum Tryphone, p. 49« 279. 
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CENT, tended to confirm, in some measure, the extenul 
^ tranquillity of the Christian church. For that tur- 
PAET I J iiiijgQi; mid perfidious nation had hitharto (^ 

pressed and vexed the Christianfl, not only by pre- 
senting every wh^e to the Roman magistntes 
complaints and accusations against them, but also 
by treating them in the most injurious manner is 
Palestine and the neighbouring countries, became 
they refiised to succour them against the Romaos . 
But this new calamity, which fell upon that te- 
ditious nation, put it out of their power to o- 
ercise their malignity against the disciples <tf Jeiui, 
as they had formerly done. 
Phiioso- XII. Among other accessions to the splendor 

Tei^ toT" ^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^^ growing church, we may reckon 
christia- the leamed and ingenious labours of those phik- 
'"^^* sophers and literati, who were converted to Chrif- 
tianity in this century. I am sensible diat tiie 
advantages arising from hence to the cause of 
true religion will be disputed by many ; and, in* 
deed, when the question is thus proposed, wlie- 
ther, upon the whole, the interests of Christianity 
have gained or lost by the writings of the leamei 
and the speculations oi philosophers that have bees 
employed in its defence, I confess myself incapable 
of solving it in a satis&ctory manner. For no- 
thing is more manifest than this truth, that tbe 
noble simplicity and dignity liPreligion w^e sadly 
corrupted in many places, when the philosophers 
blended their opinions with its pure doctriofiB, 
and were audacious enough to submit that divise 
system of faith and piety to be scrutimiaed aad 
modified by the fallible rule of imperfect reason. 
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/- 
CHAR II 

Imcemifig tite Calamitous events which fiap^ 
pened to the church in this century. 

» 

r^ the banning of this century, there were cent. 
no laws in force against the Cli^stians, for ^^' 
lie senate had annulled the cruel edicts of Nero ; ^ ^^^ 
ndNarva had abrogated the sanguinary laws of^^ 
18 predecessor Domitian. But, notwithstanding cuUonun- 
bifi, a horrid custom prevailed, of persecuting*^^ TVajan. 
he Christians, and even of putting them to death, 
B often as a bloody priesthood, or an outrageous 
opalaoe, set on by them, demanded their de- 
traction. Hence it' happened, that, even under 
be reign of the good Trajan, popidar clamours 
p\ were raised against the Christians, many of 
hom fell victims to the rage of a merciless mul- 
tude.. Such were the riotous proceedings that 
iqypened in Sithynia, under the administration 
r Pliny the younger, who. Upon that occasion^ 
rote to the emperor, to know in what manner 
e was to conduct himself towards the Chris- 
ans. The answer whidi he received from Trajan 
mounted to this, ^^That the Christians were 
aot to be qfficumsly sought (ifter [g], but that 
such as were accused and convicted of an adhe- 
rence to Christianity were to be put to death as 
wicked citizens, if they did not return to the 
religion of their ancestors." 

II. This edict of Trajan, being registered The effects 
oaong the public and solemn laws of the Roman ordl^to^ * 
oapire, set bounds, indeed, to the fury of those Piiny. 
^t persecuted the Christians, but was, however, 

the 

[p] Eusebius, Hist, Eccles, lib. iii. cap. xxxii. p. 103. 

[q] See Plin3r*s letters, book x. let. xcvii. and xcviii. \vhich 
*ve been illustrated by many learaed men, such ae Vossius, 
^hmer, Baldwin, Heuman and others. 
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CENT, the occasion of martyrdom to many, even under 
'^ the best emperors. For, as often as an aocoser 
PART I. a,ppeared, and the person accused of an adherence 
to Christianity confessed the truth of the dhai]gi^ 
the only alternative then was apostasy or deaths 
since a magnanimous perseverance in the Chris- 
tian faith was, according to the edict of Trajan, 
a capital crime. And, accordingly, the venerable 
and aged Simeon, son of Cleophas, and bishop of 
Jerusalem^ was, by this very law, crucified in 
consequence of an accusation formed against him 
by the Jews [r]. By the same law, also, was the 
great and pious Ignatius, bishop of Antixk, 
ordered by Trajan himself to expire in the Roman 
theatre, exposed to the rapacity of furious beasbi 
[si ; for, as the law denounced simply death to 
such as were convicted of an attachment to Christy 
the kind of punishment was left by the l^ishtgr 
to the choice of the judge. 
P««»«^ III. Such of the Christians as could conceal 
i^Wan.^ their profession were indeed sheltered under the 
law of Trajan, which was, therefore, a disagre^ 
able restraint upon the heathen priests, who 
breathed nothing but fiiry against the disciples of 
Jesus. The office of an accuser was also heeom 
dangerous, and very few were disposed to under- 
take it, so that the sacerdotal craft was now in- 
venting new methods to oppress the Christians. 
The law of Trajan was, therefore, artfiiHy 
evaded under the reign of his successor Adrian. 
The populace, set in motion by their priest^ 
demanded of their magistrates with one voices 
during the public games, the destruction of the 
Christians ; and the magistrates, fearing that a 
sedition might be the consequence of despising of 

opposing 



^rJi Eusebius^ HisL Eccles. lib. iiL cap. xxxil. p. 105. 
C*3 See the Acta Martt/rii Ignatiani, published by Ruinrt 
and iJso in the CoUectiaii of the Apo»ioliG Fathert. 
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sing these popular clamours, were too much cent. 
«ed to indidffe them in their request. Du- ^^ 
these commotions, Serenus Griianus pro- "*" '- 
l1 oiAsia, represented to the emperor how 
irous and unjust it was to sacrifice to the fury 
[awless multitude, persons who had been con- 
1 of no crime. Nor was his wise and equi- 
remonstrance without effect; for Adrian^ 
I edict issued out to these magistrates, pro- * 
ed the putting the Christians to death, unless 
were regularly accused and convicted of crimes 
oitted against the laws ; and this edict appears 
pve been a solemn renewal of the law of Tra- 
t]. The moderation of the emperor, in thia 
» may, perhaps, have been owing to the ad- 
ble apologies of Quadratus and Aristides, in* 
ir of the Christians, which were every way 
;r to dispel the angry prejudices of a mind 
had any sense of equity and humanity left, 
it was not from the Romans alone, that the 
pies of Christ were to feel oppression ; Bar- 
ibas, the fictitious king of the Jews, whom 
an afterwards defeated, vented against them 
is fury, because they refused to join his stan- 
3, and second his rebellioti [u]. 
r. The law of Adrian, according to its natural The pewe- 
j, seemed to cover the Christians from the ftiry a^Anto^- 
leir enemies, since it rendered them punish- nus Pius. 
on no other account than the commission of 
eSy and since the magistrates refused to inter- 
their religion as the crim>e mentioned in the 
rial edict. Therefore their enemies invented 
wr method of attacking them under the reign 
Antoninus Pius, even by accusing them of 
€ty and atheism. This calumny was refuted 

in 

1 Compare Euscbius^ Hist, Eccles. lib. iv. cap. ix. with 

uinus ad Edicta Princip, in Christiatws, p. 73. 

] Justin Mart. A^polo^a secunda, p. 72. edit Colon. 

I 
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CENT, in an apology for the Christiangy presented to the 
^^ emperor by Justin Martyr^ in consequence of 
\_ Jj which, this equitable prince ordered, that all pm- 
oeedings against them should be regulated by the 
law of Adrian [w]. This, however, was not 
sufficient to suppress the rage of blood-thirsty per- 
secution; for, some time after this, on ooeasMin 
of some earthquakes which happened in Asia^ the 
people renewal their violence against the -Chris- 
tians, whom they considered as the authors of 
those calamities, and treated consequently in tbe 
most cruel and injurious manner. The empcfor, 
informed of these unjust and barbarous proceed- 
ings, addressed an edict to the whole province of 
Asia^ in which he denounced capital punishment 
against such as should, f(ur the future, accuse the 
Christians, without being able to prove them 
guilty of any crime [oo]. 
The perse- V. This worthy prince was succeeded by Msr- 
der Marcus cus Aurclius Autoninus the philosopher, whoia 
Antoninus. jrjiQgt writers havc celebrated beyond measure oo 
Account of his extraordinary wisdom and virtue. 
It is not, however, in his conduct tovrards the 
Christians that we must look for the reasons of 
these pompous encomiums ; for here, the demenc^ 
and justice of that emperor suffer a stnuige 

eclipse. 

[[n;3 Euseblus^ Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxvi p. .148. 

[a?] Eusebius^ HisL Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. ^ R 
is proper to be observed^ that the word crime, in several fix^ 
mer edicts, had not been sufficiendy determined in its ogoiSieBF . 
tion ; so that we find the enemies of the Chrisdans, and efef^ 
the Roman magistrates, applying this term to the profeMMtf^ 
of Christianity. But the equitable edict c£ this good emperot 
decided that point on the side of humanity and justice^ as ap' 
pears frcmi the letter he addressed to the province of Asia, nt 
fiivour of the persecuted Christians, and which concludes witb 
the following words : '* If any one, for the future, shall molest 
" the Christians, and accuse them merely on account of thrir 
" religion, let the person thus accused be discharged, though 
'^ he is found to be a Christian, and the accuser be punished 
" according to the rigour of the law.". 
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eclipse. He did »et, indeed, revoke the edict cehx 
of AHtoninus Pius, or abrogate l^e laws which ^^ 
the preceding emperors had enacted in &.vonr of, 
the Christians ; but he did what was equally per- 
nicious to them. Without examining impartially 
dieir cause, he lent an easy and att^tive ear to 
all the most virulait insinuations of their enemies, 
and more especially to the maUgnant calumnies of 
die ]^i]losophers, who accused them of the most 
horrid crimes, and liie most monstrous impiety, 
fmd charged them with renewing the shocking 
fisftst of Thyestes, and the incestuous amours of 
the Thehan prince. So that, if we except that of 
Nero, there was no reign under which the Chris- 
tians -wete more injuriously and cruelly treated^ 
diffiOL under that of the wise and virtuous Marcus 
Aureliiu ; and yet there was no reign under which 
such numerous and victorious Apologies Were 

Sblished in their behalf Those which Justin 
artyr, Athenagoras, and Tatian drew up upon 
this ocoasion, are still extant. 

VI. Tliis emperor issued out against the Chris* The eai*. 
tians, whom he regarded as a vain, obstinate, and ^^byA» 
^ous set of men, edicts [ y'\ which, updn the ch^nt 
i9fax)le wesre very unjust ; though we do not know,^**'^''*** 
It this distance of time, their particular contents. 
h, consequence of these imperial edicts, the judges 
aad magistrates received the accusations, which 
^&i slaves, and the vilest of tiie peijured babble 
iRo^gfat against the followers of Jesus. And the 
CfaiistiMs wer^ put to the most cruel tortures, 
i^d were condemned to meet death in the most 
teribarous forms, notwithstanding their perfect in- 
nocence, and their persevering and solemn denial 
^ the horrid crimes laid to their charge. The 
imperial edicts were so positive and express against 
TOl. I. M inflicting 

[f 3 See Melito op. Euseb. Hist. Ecchs. lib. ir. cap. txVu 
h 147. 
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inflicting punishment upon such of the Christiani 
as were guilty of no crime, that the corrupt 
judges, who through motives of interest or popu- 
larity, desired their destruction, were obliged 
to suborn false "accusers to charge them mth 
actions that might bring them within the readi 
of the laws. Hence many fell victims to crud 
superstition and popular fiuy, seconded by this 
corruption of a wicked magistracy, and the con- 
nivance of a prince, who, with respect to one set 
of men, forgot the principles of justice and de* 
mency which directed his conduct towards aS 
others. Among these victims, there were many 
men of illustrious piety, and some of eminent 
learning and abilities, such as the holy and v^er- 
able Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna^ and Justin Mar- 
tyr, so deservedly renowned for his erudition and 
philosophy [z\. Many churches, particularly those 
of L/yons and Vieniia^ were almost entirely de- 
atroyed^ during this violent persecution, which 
raged in the year 177» and will be an indelible 
fitain upon the memory of the prince by whose 
order it was carried on [a], 
nidr State VII. During the reign of Commodus, the 
^*Is^ Christians suffered very little ; no general pose- 
Sereras. cutiou raged against them ; and any cruelties lhe]f 
endured were confined to a small number, ^ 
had newly abandoned the Pagan superstitions [i]* 
But the scene changed towards the latter end of 
this century, when Severus was declared emperor. 
Then Asia^ Egypt, and the other provinces, 
were dyed with the blood of martyrs, as i^pears 

firoin 



\jr\ A full account of their martyrdom is to be found in tlie 
valuable work of Ruinart, intitled^ Acta Sincera MarUfftmr 

J[a'2 See the letter of the Christians at Lyons, conoeming tins 
persecution, which is to be found in Eusebius' Ecclesiastkd 
Hisiory, book v. chap, ii, as also in Fox's MartyrdU^, voL L 
• • £6 J Eusebius, HisLEccles. lib. v. cap. xxiv. p. I91. cap. xvi. 
p. 183. cap. xviiL p. 186. cap. xix. p. 187* 
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roin the testimonies of Tertullian, Clemens of cent. 
tleosandriay and other writers. Those, there- ^^• 
)re, are not to be followed, who affirmed, that ^^^^ 
le Christians suffered nothing under Severus, 
rfore the beginning of the third century which 
as distinguished by the cruel edicts of this em- 
3ror against their lives and fortunes. For as 
le imperial laws against the Christians were not 
3rogated, and the iniquitous edicts of Trajan 
id 'Marcus Antoninus were still in force, there 
as a door of consequence, open to the fury and 
ijustice of corrupt magistrates as often as they 
^ere pleased to exercise them upon the church, 
t was this series of calamities, under which it 
;roaned towards the conclusion of .the second cen- 
ury, which engaged Tertullian to write his 
ipologVf and several other books^ in defence of 
he Christians. 

Vm. It is very easy to account for the suffer- The caium- 
ings and calamities with which the disciples of °}^^^^ 
Jesus were loaded, when we consider how they render 
were blackened and rendered odious by the rail- ^^ 
ings, the calumnies, and libels of the Heathen 
piests, and the other defenders of a corrupt and 
iQost abominable, system of superstition. The in- 
jurious imputations, the horrid charges of which 
we took notice above, are mentioned by all those 
who have written in defence of the Christians, 
sod ought indeed to stand always upon record, as 
^ Jinm both of the weakness and wickedness , 
of their adversaries. Nothing more frivolous 
sod insignificant than the objections which the 
DK)st famous defenders of Paganism opposed to the 
tnith of Christianity at this time ; and such as 
isfke a convincing proof of this assertion, have 
only to read the arguments of Celsus, on that 
mbject. This philosopher wrote against the Chris- 
tians during the reign of Adrian, and was ad- 
mirably refuted in the following century, by Ori- 

M 2 gen, M 
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CENT, gen, who represents him as an Epicurean (a nus- 
^ take which has heen ahnost generally followed,) 
whereas it appears, with the utmost probability, 
that he was a Platonic philosopher of the sect of 
Ammonius [c]. Be that as it will, Celsus was 
a trifling cav^er, as is manifest from the answer 
of Origen; nor do his writings against Christi- 
anity serve any other purpose than to shew his 
malignant and illiberal turn of mind. 

Fronto, the rhetorician, and Crescens, the 
Cynic philosopher, made also some wretched 
attempts ac^ainst Christianity. The efforts of 
the fiLer are only known by the niention that » 
made of then^ by Minutius Felix [d'\ ; and the 
enterprises of the latter were confined to a vebd- 
ment zeal for the ruin of the Christians, and 
a virulent persecution of Justin Martyr, which' 
ended in the cruel death of that endneni' 
i^aint [e]. 

C^ L^2 1*^^ learned Dr. Lardner does not think it possiblij 
tiiat Celsus could have been of die sect of Anunonius^ 
the former fired and wrote in die second century, ^dieieas 
latter did not flouiidi before the third. Andinudieed ve 
from Origen himselfj thi^ he knew of two only of the name 4, 
Celsus, <me who lived in the time of Nero, and the odiier '~ 
the reign of Adrian, and afterwards. The latter was die 
losopher who wrote against Christianity. 
• [d]] Octavius, p. 226. edit HeraldL 

[e2 Justin Mart Jpolcgia secunda, p. 21. Tatian^ 
contra, Grascos, p. 72. edit Worthii. 
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PART II. 
The Internal Histoby of the Church 



CHAP. I. 

Concemi'ng the state (^letters and pkiloscphy 
during this century. 

L 'J'TNDER the reign of Trajan, letters and cent. 

^-^ philosophy came forth fiom the retreat ^'• 
riiere they had languished during the savage ^ ^J ^ 
jymny of his predecessors, and, hy the auspitaous 
votection of this excellent prince, were in someieuniiig, 
neasure restored to their former lustre [_/"]. This 
iMipy revolution in the repubhc of letters, was, 
■Meed, but of a short duration, as it was not sup- 
ttted by the following emperors, who wer^ for 
k most part, averse to literary pursuits. Even 
Mbicus Antoninus, who surpassed them all in 
Vning, gave protection and encouragement to 
B Stoics alone ; and, ai^ the example of that 
tpendlious sect, treated the arts and sciences 
tth indifference and contempt \^g]. And here 
B see the true reason why the writers of this cen- 
tj are, in general, so much inferior to those of 
t former, in point of elegance and purity, elo- 
Roce and taste. 

IL It must be observed, at the same time, thati^mad 
lii d^neracy of erudition and taste did nof"^ 
loant to an utter extinction of the one and the 
r. For even in this century, there were 
among the Greeks and Romans, men of emi- 
M 3 nent 



u 



, Piia. ^igt lib. iii. ep. IS. 

bi die first bo<± of lus meditatioiia, sect 7> 17- 
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CENT, nent genius and abilities, who set off, in the most 
II- advantageous manner, the learning of the times 

PART II. j^ ^hic^ tijey lived. Among the learned Gre- 
cians, the first place is due to Plutarch, a man 
of vast erudition, whose knowledge was vanous, 
but indigested, and whose philosophical taste was 
corrupted by the sceptical tenets of the academics. 
There were, likewise, in all the more considerable 
cities of the Roman empire, rhetoricians, sophists, 
and grammarians, who, by a variety of learned 
exercises, seemed zealous in forming the youth 
to their arts of eloquence and^ declamation, and 
in rendering them fit, by their talents and thdr 
acquisitions, to be useM to their country. But 
the instruction acquired in these schools was more 
specious than solid ; and the youth who received 
Jiheir education in them, distinguished themselves 
at their entrance upon the active stage of life, 
more by empty declamation, than by true elo- 
quence; more by pompous erudition, than by 
wisdom and dexterity in the management of pub- 
lic affairs. The consequence of this was, that the 
rhetoricians and sophists, though agreeable to the 
corrupt taste of the times, which was incapable, 
generally speaking, of perceiving the native 
charms of truth, yet fell into contempt among die 
prudent and the wise, who held in derision the 
knowledge and education that were acquired in 
their auditories. Besides the schools now men- 
tioned, there were two public academies in the 
empire; the one at Borne, founded by Adrian, 
in which all the sciences were taught ; and the 
other at JBerytus in Phoenicia^ which was prind- 
pally destined for the education of the youth in 
the sciences of law [A]. 

Stoics. III. Many philosophers of all the different sects 

flourished at this time, whose names we think it 

not 

\jr\ See the Meditations of M. Antoninus, bodk L sect 7* 1^' 
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not necessary to mention [i]. Two, however, cent 
there were, of such remarkahle and shining merit, ^^ 
sus rendered them real ornaments to the Stoic phi- ^^^' "' 
losophy, which the meditations of Marcus An- 
toninus and the manual of Epictetus ahun- 
dantly testify. These two great men had more 
admirers than disciples and followers ; for, in this 
century, the Stoical sect was not in the highest 
esteem, as the rigour and austerity of its doctrine 
were by no means suited to the dissolute man- 
ners of the times. The Platonic schools were Platonics. 
more frequented for several reasons, and particu- 
larly for these two, that their moral precepts were 
less rigorous and severe than those of the Stoics, 
and their doctrines more conformable to, or, ra- 
ther, less incompatible with the common opinions 
concerning the gods, but of all the philosophers, . 
the Epicureans enjoyed the greatest reputation. Epicurean?. 
and liad undoubtedly the greatest number of fol- 
lowers, because their opinions tended to encourage 
the indolent security of a voluptuous and effemi- 
nate life, and to banish the remorse and terrors 
that haunt vice, and naturally incommode the 
wicked in their sensual pursuits [A:]. 

IV. Towards the conclusion of this century, a The rise of 
new sect of philosophers arose of a sudden, spread nltoS^ia 
with amazing rapidity throughout the greatest Egypt, 
part of the Roman empire, swallowed up almost ^ 
all the other sects, and was extremely detrimental ' 
to the cause of Christianity. Alexandria in 
Egyptf which had been, for a long time, the seat 
of learning, and as it were, the centre of all the 
liberal arts and sciences, gave birth to this new 
philosophy. Its votaries chose to be called Pla- 
tonics : though, far from adhering to all the tenets 

M 4 of 

I p] Justin Mart. Dialog, cum Tryphone, opp. p. 218, &c. 
We find also many of these philosophers mentioned in the 
meditations of the Emperor Alarc. Antoninus. 
\Ji\ Lucian Pseudomant, p. 763. torn. L opp. 
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CENT, of Plato, they collected from ^ diffinre&t seeii 
^^ such doctrines as they thought confonBiiible to 
^'^^^ "' truth, aud form^ thereof one geneiil vysteiSL: 
The reasoai, then, why they ^tinguii^ed thesh 
selves by the title oi Platonics^ was, that they 
thought the sentiments of Pkto, conceming* tibak 
most noble paxt of philoM^hy , whid^ has the Ddity, 
and things invisible for its objects, much nore 
rational and sublime than those of the other philo- 
sophers. 

V. What gave to this new philosophy a supe^ 
rior air of reason and dignity, was, the unpiii^ 
diced spirit of candour and impartiality os whidi 
it seemed to be founded. Thi^ reeomxMnded k 
particularly to these real sages, whose inqniries 
were accompanied with wisdom and moderation, 
and who were sick of those arrogant and eooien- 
tious sects, which required an invariable attach- 
ment to their particular systems. And,, indeed^ 
nothing could mive a more engaging aspect than 
a set of men, who, abandoning all cavu, and all 
prejudices in favour oi any party, professed search- 
ing after the truth alone, and were ready to adopt, 
from all the different systems and sects, such tenets 
as they thought agreeable to it. From hence 
c»Ued also also they were called Eclectics. It is, however, 
Bdectics. ^ -^ observed, as we hinted in the former secticm, 
th^ though these philosophers were attached to 
no particular sect, yet they preferred, as appears 
from a variety of testimonies, the sublime Plato 
to all other sages, and approved of the most of his 
opinions concerning the Deity, the universe^ and 
the human soul. 
Theb disci- VI. This uew species of Platonism was em- 
prov^ed^y braccd by such of the Alexandrian Christians as 
tibe christi- were desirous to retain, with the profession of the 
gospel, the title, the dignity, and the habit of 
philosophers. It is also said to have had the par- 
ticular approbation of Athenagoras, Fantasnus, 

Clemens 



MIS* 
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Ddefus the Alexandrian, and all those who, cent. 
this century, were chained with the care of ^ 

Jmblic schooir/l which the Christians had ^^^^ "* 
eocandria. These sages were of opinion, that 
^ pMlosopkyy the greatest and most salutary 
of God to mortal^ was scattered in* various 
ions through all the different sects ; and that 
asgi consequently, the duty of every wise man, 

more especially of every Christian doctor, to 
ler it from the several comers wh^e it lay 
lersed, and to employ it, thus re-united, in the 
mce of reHgion, and m destroying the domi- 
1 of impiety and vice. The Christian Eclectic^ 

this also in eommon with the others, that 
J preferred Plato to the other philosophers, 

looked upon his opinions concerning God, 
human soul, and things invisible, as conform- 
I to the spirit and genius of the Christian doe- 
e. 

^11. This philosophical system underwent some The new 
Qges, when Ammonius Saccas, who taught, ^^?^ ®^ 
1 the highest applause in the Alexandrian pMiol^^y 
)ol about the eanclusi<m of this century, laidj,"*'^^^ 
foundations of that sect which was distin- nius Saccas. 
alhed by the name of the New Platonics. This 
:Bed man was bom of Christian parents, and 
er, perhaps, gave up entirely the outward 
fession of that divine religion in which he had 
Q educated [ml. As his genius was vast and 

oompre- 

(] The title and dignity of pliilosophen ddigfatcd so much 
e honest men^ that though they were advanced in the 
rdi to the rank of presbyters, they would not abandon the 
OBopher's doak. See Origen^ E^t. ad. Eusebmnty took i. 
p. 2. edit de la Rue. 

§• [m} Porphyry, in his third book against the Christians, 
itains that Ammonius deserted the Christian religion, 
went over to Paganism as soon as he came to that time of 
when the mind is capable of making a wise and judicious 
oe. Eusebius, on the other hand, denies this assertion ; 
itains, that Ammonius persevered constantly in the pro. 

fession 
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CENT, comprehensive, so were his projects bold and 
^^ singular. For he attempted a general recondlii^ 
PART II. ^j^^ ^^ coalition of all sects, whether philosophical 
or religious, and taught a doctrine whidi he 
looked upon as proper to unite them all, the 
Christians not excepted, in the most perfect har- 
mony. 

fession of Christianity^ and is followed in this opinioii by 
Valesius, Bayle^ Basnage, and others. The learned Fabri- 
cios is of opinion, that Eusebius confounded together two 
persons who bore the name of Ammonius, one of whom ym 
a Christian writer, and the other a Heathen philosopher. 
See Fabric. Bihlioth. Grceca, lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 159* The 
truth of the matter seems to have been, that Ammonius Sac- 
cas was a Christian who adopted with such dexteri^ the 
doctrines of the pagan philosophy, as to appear a Christian to 
the Christians, and a Pagan to the Pagans. See Bruckefs 
Histoire Critica Philosophicg, vol. ii. and iii. Since the first 
edition of this work was published, the learned Dr. Laidner 
has maintained) not without a certain degree of asperity, 
which is unusual in his valuable writings, the opinion of Fa- 
bricius, against Eusebius, and particularly against Dr. Mo- 
sheim. See his Cdlection of Heathen and Jewish Testimonies, 
vol. iii. p. 195, &c. Dr. Mosheim was once of the same 
opinion with Fabricius, and he maintained it in a Dissertation/ 
De ecclesia turhcUa per recentiores PlaUmicos ; but he flftef' 
wards saw reason to change his mind. These reasons maybe 
seen in his book, De rebus Christianorum ante Const. Mag' 
p. 281, &c. They indeed weigh little with Dr. Lardner, 
who, however, opposes nothing to them but mere assertions, 
unsupported by the smallest glimpse of evidence. For the letter 
of Origen he quotes from Eusebius, is so far from proving 
that Ammonius was merely a Heathen philosopher, and not a 
Christian, that it would not be sufficient to demonstrate that 
there was ever such a person as Ammonius in the world ; since 
he is not so much as named in that letter. But allowing witb- 
Valesius that it is Ammonius whom Origen has in view whe^ 
he talks of the philosophical master from whom he and H^^ 
racles received instruction, it seems very whimsical to condud^ 
from thence, that Ammonius was no Christian. The 
lition between Platonism and Christianity, in the second 
third centuries, is a fact too fully proved to be rendered dubiou. ^ 
by mere affirmations. The notion, therefore, of two persoiL ^ 
bearing the name of Ammonius, the one a heathen philosojAerf*^ 
and the other a Christian writer, of which Dr. Lardner seem. ^ 
so fond, rests upon little more than an hypothesis formed 
remove an imaginary difficulty. 
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lony. And herein lies the difference between cent. 
his new sect and the Eclectics, who had, before ^^ 
his time, flourished in Egypt. The Eclectics ^^ Jj 
leld, that in every sect, there was a mixture of 
:ood and bad, of truth and falsehood; and ac- 
ordingly, they chose and adopted out of each of 
hem such tenets as seemed to them conformable 
o reason and trutb, and rejected such as they 
bought repugnant to both. Ammonius, on the 
ontrary, maintained, that the great principles of 
lU philosophical and religious truth were to be 
bund equally in all sects; that they differed 
rom each other only in their method of express- 
ng them, and in some opinions of little or no im- 
K>rtance ; and that, by a proper interpretation of 
heir respective sentiments, they might easily be 
mited into one body. It is farther to be observed, 
hat the propensity of Ammonius to singularity 
ind paradox, led him to maintain, that all the 
Gentile religions, and even the Christian, were to 
ye illustrated and explained by the principles of 
his universal philosophy; but that, in order to 
Ms, the fables of the priests were to be removed 
rem Paganism, and the comments and interpreta- 
ions of the disciples of Jesus from Christianity. 

VIII. This arduous design, which Ammonius iiie prin- 
iiad formed of bringing about a coalition of all AmmonUn 
bhe various philosophical sects, and all the differ- or Edectic 
3nt systems of religion that prevailed in theP^*^^^^* 
world, required many difficult and disagreeable 
things in order to its execution. Every particu- 
lar sect and religion must have several of its doc- 
trines curtailed or distorted, before it could enter 
Into the general mass. The tenets of the philo- 
sophers, the superstitions of the Heathen priests, 
the solemn doctrines of Christianity, were all to 
suffer in this cause, and forced allegories were to 
lae subtiUy employed in removing the difficulties 
vdth which it was attended. How this vast pro- 
ject 
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CENT, lect was effected by Ammonius, the writings of 
^^ his disciples and followers, that yet remain, abun- 

^^^^ "' dantly testify. In order to the accomplisfaing his 
purpose, he supposed, that true philoso]^y deri- 
ved its origin and its consistence m>m the eastern 
nations ; that it was taught to the Egyptians by 
Hermes ; that it was brought from them to tiie 
Greeks, by whose vain subtilties, and litigious 
disputes, it was rendered somewhat obscure and 
deformed ; but was, however, preserved in its ori- 
ginal purity by Plato, who was the best inter- 
preter of Hermes, and of the other oriental sages. 
He maintained, that all the different religions 
that prevailed in the world, were, in their original 
int^rity, conformable to the genius of this an- 
cient philosophy ; but that it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that the symbols and fictions, under uriiidb, 
according to the eastern manner, the ancients de- 
livered their precepts and their doctrines, were, in 
process of time, erroneously understood both by 
priests and people in a literal sense ; that, in con- 
sequence of this, the invisible beings and demons^ 
whom the Supreme Deity had placed in \he dif- 
ferent parts of the universe as the ministers of his 
providence, were, by the suggestions of supersti- 
tion, converted into gods, and w<»rshipped with a 
multiplicity of vain ceremonies. He therefore 
insisted, that all the religions of all nations should 
be restored to their original purity, and reduced 
to their primitive standard, viz. **The ancient 
'^ philosophy of the east ;'' and he affirmed, that 
tms his project was agreeable to the intentiomi^ 
of Jesus Clurist, whose sole view, in descending 
upon earth, was, to set bounds to the reigning su-^ 
perstition, to remove the errors that had crept inta 
the religions of all nations, but not to abolish the 
ancient theolc^ from whence they were derived. 

^^ IX. Taking these principles for granted, Am- 
monius adapted the doctrines which were received 

in 

\ 
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in Egypt, the place of his birth and education, cekt. 
conoemiBg the universe, and the Deity, considered '^' 
as constituting one great whole ; as aJso concern- ''^^^ "' 
ing the eternity of me world, the nature qfsouh, 
the empire of providence, and the government of 
ihis world by demons. For it is more evident, that 
he Egyptian philosophy, which was said to be de- 
ived ntnn Hermes, was the basis of that of Am- 
nonius ; or, as it is otherwie^ called, of modern 
Platonism; and the book of Jamblichus, con- 
cerning the mysteries of the Egyptians, puts the 
natta: beyond dispute. Ammonius, therefor^ 
ussociated the sentiments of the £g3q[>tians with 
he doctrines of Plato, which was easily done by 
dulterating some of the opinions of the latter, 
tnd forcing his expressions from their obvious and 
latund sense. And, to finish this conciliatory 
cheme, he so interpreted the doctrines of the 
»ther philosophical and religious sects, by the 
iolent succours of art, invention, and all^ory, 
liat they seemed, at length, to bear some re- 
lembknce of the Egyptian and Platonic systems. 

X. To this monstrous coalition of heteroge- The mona 
leotts doctrines, its fanatical author added a rate j[J^o^*u^ 
;>£ life and manners, which carried an aspect of 
bigh sanctity and uncommon austerity. He, in- 
deed, permitted the people to live according to 
the UwB of their country, and the dictates of na^ 
tnre; but a more sublime rule was laid down for 
the wise ; they were to raise above all terrestrial 
tiuis^, by the towering efforts of holy contem- 
plation, those souls whose origin was celestial and 
4me. They were ordered to extenuate, by 
Inmger, thirst, and other mortifications, the shig- 
gifih body, which confines the activity^ and re- 
strains the liberty, of the immortal spirit ; that 
♦hna, in this life, they might enjoy communion 
^th the Supreme Being, and ascend after death, 
active and unincumbered, to the universal Parent S 
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CENT, to live in his presence for ever. A s Ammonini 

^^ was bom and educated among the Christians, he 
'ART II. ^^ ^£p^ ^^ J ^^^^ g^^^ ^^ ^ ^£ authority to these 

injunctions, by expressing them partly in terms 
borrowed from the sacred scriptures, of whidi we 
find a vast number of citations also in the wri- 
tings of his disciples. To this austere discipline, 
he added the pretended art of so purging and re- 
fining that faculty of the mind which receives tiie 
images of things, as to render it capable of per- 
ceiving the daemons, and of performing many 
marvellous things by their assistance. This art 
which the disciples of Ammonius called theurgy^ 
was not, however, communicated to all the sdioob 
of this fimatical philosopher, but only to those of 
the first rank. 
Huopi- XI. The extravagant attempts of Ammonins 
^JJJ^**' did not cease here. To reconcile the popular re- 
God and ligions of difierent countries, and particularly tlie 
chriat. Christian, with this new system, he fell upon the 
following inventions ; 1^/, He turned into a mere 
allegory the whole history of the gods, and main- 
tained, that those beings whom the priests and 
people dignified with this title, were no more than 
celestial ministers, to whom a certain kind of 
worship was due ; but a worship inferior to that 
which was to be reserved for the Supreme Deity. 
2dly, He acknowledged Christ to be a most ex- 
cellent man, the friend of Gk)d, the admiralde 
theurge ; he denied, however, that Jesus designed 
to abolish entirely the worship of demons, and of 
the other ministers of divine Providence; and 
affirmed on the contrary, that his only intention 
was to purify the ancient religion, and that his 
followers had manifestly corrupted the doctrine of 
their divine master [tiJ. 

[n2 What we have here mentioned concerning the doctrines 
and opiniona of Ammonius^ is gadiered-firom the writings and 

duipata- 
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XII. This new species of philosophy, impni- cent. 
lently adopted hy Origen and many other Chris- ^^^^ 
ians, was extremely prgudidal to the cause of ^ 
he gospeU and to the heautlM simplicity of its 
elestial doctrines. For hence it was, that thedous^^l^ 
i^biistian doctors b^an to introduce their subtle ^^ ^^^ p*^ 
ad obscure erudition into the religion of Jesus, ^^^ '* 
o involve in the darkness of a vain philosophy, 
ome of the principal truths of Christianity, that 
tad been revealed with the utmost plainness, and 
rere indeed obvious to the meanest capacity ; and 
o add, to the divine precepts of our Lord, many 
f their own, which had no sort of foundation in 
ny part of the sacred writings. From the same 
ource arose that melancholy set of men, who have 
^ee^ distinguished by the name of Mystics, whose 
ystem, when separated from the Platonic doe- 
line concerning the nature andorigiii of the sonl. 
8 but a lifeless mass, without any vigour, form, 
)r consistence. Nor did the evils, which sprung 
Qrom this Ammonian philosophy, end here.^ For, 
under the specious pretext of the necessity of con- 
templation, it gave occasion to that slothful and 
indole^t course of life, which continues to be led 
by myriads of monks retired in cells, and seques- 
tered from society, to which they are neither use- 
fel by their instructions, nor by their examples. 
To this philosophy we may trace, as to th^ir source, 
& multitude of vain and foolish ceremonies, pro- 
per only .to cast a veil over truth, and to nourish 

super- 
dictations of his disciples^ who are known by the name of 
^ Modem Platonics. This philosopher has left nothing in 
Anting behind him ; nay^ he imposed a law upon his disciples 
not to divulge his doctrines among the multitude^ which law^ 
Wever^ they made no scruple to neglect and violate. See 
PflqJ^. VM. Ploiini, cap. iii. p. 97- edit Fabricii, lib. iv. J5t- 
l£(dh. Groeca. At the same time, there is no sort of doubt, but, 
Aat all these inventions belong properly to Ammonius, whom 
aD the latter Platonics acknowledge as Uie founder of this sect^ 
and 'the author of their philosophy. 
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CENT. superBtitiaii ; and whidii are, for the most part, 
i^- religiously observed by many, even in the times in 
' whidi we live. It would be endless to enumente 
all the pernicious oonseouences that may be justly 
attributed to this new pnilosophy, or ratner to thii 
monstrous attempt to reoondle fidsehood with 
truth, and light with darkness. Some of its most 
&tal effects were, its alienating the minds of msny, 
in the following ages, from the Christian religion ; 
and its substituting, in the place of the pure and 
sublime simplicity of the gospel, an unseemly 
mixture of Platonism and Cnristianity. 
The ^ute XIII. The number of learned men amomr die 
um^^ Christians, which was very small in the preceding 
chriitum century, grew considerably in this. Among these 
there were few rhetoricians, sophists, or orators. 
The most part were philosophers attached to the 
Eclectic system, though they were not all of the 
same sentiments concerning the utility of letters 
and philosophy. Those who were themselves ini- 
tiated into the depths of philosophy, were desi- 
rous that others, particularly such as aspired to the 
offices of bishops or doctors, should apply diein- 
selves to the study of human wisdom, in order to 
their being the better qualified for defending the 
truth with vigour, and instructing the ignorant 
vrith success. Others were of a quite diffierent 
way of thinking upon this sulgect, and were tx 
banishing all argumentation and philosophy from 
the limits of the church, from a notion that erddi' 
tion might prove detrimental to the true spirit of 
religion. Hence the early beginnings of that nn- 
happy contest between faith and reason^ reSgM 
hxA philosophy^ piety SLndgenitis, which incr^tsed 
in the succeeding ages, and is prolonged, even to our 
times, with a violence that renders it eJctresndy 
difficult to be brought to a conclusion. Those 
who maintained that learning and philosophy wefe 
rather advantageous than detrimental to the cause 
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of religion, gained, by degrees, the ascendant; cent. 
and, in consequence thereof, laws were enacted, ^^• 
which excluded the ignorant and illiterate from ^^^^ "' 
the office of public teachers. The opposite side 
of the question was not, however, without de- 
fenders ; and the defects and vices of learned men 
and philosophers contributed much to increase 
their number, as will appear in the progress of 
this history. 



CHAR II. 

Concemivg the doctors and ministers of the 
church, and the form of its gaoermnent. 

[. FTHHE form of ecclesiastical government, whose The form 
J- commencement we have seen in the^^J^ 
ast century, was brought in this to a greater de- ment. 
jpree of stability and consistence. One inspector, 
)r bishop, presided over each Christian assembly, 
to which office he was elected by the voices of the 
whole people. In this post he was to be watchful 
and provident, attentive to the wants of the 
dmrdb, and careful to supply them. To assist 
\m. in this laborious province, he formed a conn- 
dl of presbyters, which was not confined to any 
fixed number, and to each of these he distributed 
lu8 task, and appointed a station, in which he was 
to promote the interests of the church. To the 
Ushops and presbyters, the ministers, or decuxms 
were subject ; and the latter were divided into a 
^ety of classes, as the different exigencies of 
fte church required. 

II. During a greater part of this century, the Association 
CSuistian churches were independent on each ^jn^id^''^ ' 
•ther ; nor were they joined together by associa- churchet. 
fcm, confederacy, or any other bonds but those 
<tf charity. Each Christian assembly was a little 
VOL. I. N states 
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CENT, state, governed by its own laws» which were eithtf 
iL enacted, or, at least, approved hy the society. 
^'"^ But, in process of time, all the Christian churdies 
"^^ of a province were formed into one large ecclesi- 
astical body, which, hke confederate states, as- 
sembled at certain times, in order to dehberate 
about the common interests of the whole. This 
institution had its origin among the Greeks, with 
whom nothing was more common than this con- 
federacy of independent states, and the regular 
assemblies which met, in consequence thereof at 
fixed times, and were composed of the deputies of 
each repective state. But these ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations were not long confined to the Gredu; 
their great utility was no sooner perceived, than 
they became universal, and were formed in all 
Oiipii of places where the gospel had been planted [o]. To 
cowidis. ^ese assembhes, in which the deputies or onn- 
missioners of several churches consulted tmether, 
the name oi synods was appropriated hy the Greeb^ 
and that of councils by the Latins ; and the la^ 
^t were enacted in these general meetings, were 
^ed canons^ i. e. mles. 
The «iiiKo- 111- These councils^ of which we find not the 
rUy of the g|0a}lest tracc before the middle of this centoryt 
SXud dianged the whole face of the church, and gave 
by these -x ^ ^ew form; for by them the ancient privileges 
*^*"^^ of the people were considerably diminished, and 
the power and authority of the bishops greslly 
luffmented. The humility, indeed, and prudence 
ofthese pious prelates prevented their assummg 
11 at once the power with which they were afto- 
wlnlfi invested. At their first appearance in these 
.r^ councils, they acknowledged that they 

r.^:^^tme.t<*thi people. Butth^ 
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lumped tliis humble tone, impezoeptibly extended cent. 
lie Innits of their authority, turned their in- "* 
hienoe into dominion, and their counsels into ^^"^ 
aws ; and openly asserted^ at length, that Christ 
lad empowered them to prescribe to his people 
luthoriiatwerulesot faith BJidtnanners. Another 
dfect of these oouncOs was, the gradual abolition 
f that perfect equality, whidi reigned among all 
oshops in the primitive times. For the order 
nd decency a£ these assemblies required, that 
ome one of the provincial bishops met in council, 
hould be invest^ with a superior d^ree of power 
nd authority ; and hence the rights of Metropo- Mecmpo- 
(tans derive their origin. In the mean time, the^'^^ 
lounds of the church were enlarged ; the custom 
f holding coundls was foUowel wherever the 
ound of the gospel had reached; and the uni- 
versal diurch had now the appearance of one vast 
republic, formed by a combination of a great 
lumber of little states. This occasioned the crea- 
tion of a new order of ecclesiastics, who were ap- 
pointed, in different parts of the world, as heads 
of tibe church, and whose oflBoe it was to preserve 
the consistence and uiiion of that immense body, 
^Ofle members were so widely dispersed through- 
oat the nations. Such was the nature and office 
^Utit patriarchs^ among whom, at length, ambi- 
tion being arrived at its most insolent period, 
finmed a new dignity, investing the bishop of 
ttome^ and his successors, with the title and au- 
thority of prince of the patriarchs. 

rV. The Christian doctors had the good for-Anartftd 
tune to persuade the people, that the ministers of g^JJ^^^ 
tile Christian church succc^ed to the character, tween th« 
rights, and privileges, of the Jewish priesthood : ^^^ 
^ this persuasion was a new source both of ho- Jewish 
iHHirs and profit to the sacred order. This notion p"^^«*^ 
•^ propagated with industry some time after the 
feign of Adrian, when the second destruction of ^^ 

N 2 Jerusalem ^^^ 
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CENT. Jerusalem had extinguidied among the Jews all 
^^ hopes of seeing their government restored to its 
FART II. f^pujgj lustre, and their country arising out rf 

ruins. And, accordingly, the bishops considered 
themselves as invested with a rank and character 
similar to those of the high-priest among the Jews, 
while the presbyters represented the priests, and 
the deacons the Levites. It is, indeed, highly pro- 
hable, that they, who first introduced this ahmud 
comparison of offices, so entirely distinct, did it 
rather through ignorance and error than through 
artifice or design. The notion, however, onee 
introduced, produced its natural effects; and 
these effects Were pernicious. The errors to whidi 
it gave rise were many ; and one of its immediate 
consequences was, the establishing a greater dif- 
ference between the Christian pastors and their 
flock than the genius of the goqpel seems to ad- 
mit 
The prind- V. From the government of the church, let ns 
pd wnten, ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ thosc who maintained its cause 

by their learned and judicious writings. Among 
these was Justin, a man of eminexit piety and 
considerable learning, who, from a Pagan p}iih>* 
sopher, became a Christian martyr. He had fie- 
quented all the different sects of philosophy in an 
2Krdent and impartial pursuit of truth ; and find- 
ing, neither among Stoics nor Peripatetics, neither 
in the Pythagorean nor Platonic schools, any sa- 
tisfactory account of the perfections of the Supreme 
Being, and the nature and destination of the hu- 
man soul, he embraced Christianity on account of 
the light which it cast upon these interesting sub- 
jects. We have yet remaining his two apSogics 
in behalf of the Christians, which are most deser- 
vedly held in high esteem ; notwithstanding that, 
in some passages of them, he shews himself an un- 
wary disputer, and betrays a want of acquaintance 
with ancient history. 
. Irenaeu* 
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Iienseus, bishop of I/yons, a Greek by birth, cent. 
and probably bom of Christian parents, a dis- ^^- 
ciple also of Polycarp, by whom he was sent to ^^^^ 
preach the gospel among the Gauls, is another of 
the writers of this century, whose labours were 
angularly useful to the church. He turned his 
pen against its internal and domestic enemies, by 
attacking the monstrous errors which were adopt* 
ed by many of the primitive Christians, as appears 
by his^t;^ hooks against heresies^ which are yet 
preserved in a Latin translation [jp], and are con- 
sidered as one of the most precious monuments of 
ancient erudition. 

Athenagoras also deserves > a place among the 
estimable writers of this age. He was a nhUoso- 
pher of no mean reputation, and his apology for 
the Christians, as well as his treatise upon the 
resurrection, aflfords striking proofs of his teaming 
andgenius. 

Tne works of Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, 
are more remarkable for their erudition, than for 
their order and method ; this, at least, is trae of 
his three books in defence of Christianity, ad* 
dressed to Autolycus [g]. But the most illus- 
trious writer of this century, and the most justly 
renowned for his various erudition, and his per- 
fect acquaintance of the ancient sages, was 

N 3 Clemens^ 

0^ ^p} The first book is yet extant in the original Greek; 
of the rest, we only have a Latin version, through the berbft- 
tity of which, though excessive, it is easy to discern the elo- 
qoenoe and erudition that reign throughout the ordinal. See 
tHH. Uttercdre de la France. 

(^ {s[\ Theophilus was the author of several works, beside 
those mentioned by Dr. Moshdm, particularly of a cammentmy 
tipoa the Proverbs, another upon the F<mr EvangeUsU, and of 
several short and pathetic discourses, which he published from 
tame to time for the use of his flock. He al^ wrote against 
Mapcion and Hermogenes, and, refuting the errors of thesft 
heretics, he quotes several passages of the Eevelations. 
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CEHT. Cleiiiexia» the disciple of FantJEBWy and the head 
^ of the Alexandiian sdiool, destmed ftr the in- 
' ftmctioii ci the catechnmciUw His Stromata, 
Pedagogue^ and Mjehortatiam^ addressed to tbe 
Greeks, wUdi are yet extant, ahundantly fibew 
the extent of his learning, and the foree of his 
genius ; though he is neidicr to he admired fer 
the precision of his ideas, nw for the perspicmty 
of his style. It is also to he lamented, that 
ids excessire attachment to the reigning phi- 
loM^hy led him into a Tariety of perniaom 
errors. 

Hitherto we hare made no mention of the 
Latin writen, who employed thdr pens in the 
Christian caose. And, indeed, the only one of 
any note, we find in this century, is Tertnt 
liim, by birth a Carthaginian, whoi, having 
first embraced the profession of the law^ became 
afterwards a presbyter of the church, and con- 
cluded by adopting the heretical visions of Mon- 
tanus. He was a man of extensiTe kaming, 
of a fine genius, and highly admired fivr his do- 
cution in the Latin tongue. We have sereial 
works of his yet remaining, which were designed 
to explain and defend the truth, and to nouidi 
pious affeeti(ms in the hearts of Christians. Theie 
was, indeed, such a mixture in the qualities of thb 
man, that it is difficult to fix his real character, 
and to determine which of the two were predo- 
minant, his virtues^ or his defects. He was en- 
dowed with a great genius, but seemed deficient 
in point of judgment. His piety was warm and 
vigorous, but at the same time, melancholy and 
austere. His learning was extensive and pro- 
found ; and yet his credulity and superstition were 
such as might have been expected fix>m the dari^- 
est ignorance. And with respect to his reasonings^ 
^ they had more of the subtilty that dazsdes m 

H' imaginatio09 
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imagination, than of that solidity that brings cfeNT. 
light and conviction to the mind [rj. ^^• 



PART II. 



CHAP. III. 

Concerning tite doctrine of the Christian churchy 

in this century. 

I. f llHE Christian system, as it was hitherto The am- 
-■- tau&:ht, preserved its native and beautiful ^^l"^.^ 
simplicity, and was comprehended in a smallSL 
number of articles. The public teachers incul-**^- 
eated no other doctrines, than those that are 
contained in what is commonly called the Apos- 
tles^ Creed: and, in the method of illustrating 
them, all vain subtilties, all mysterious researches, 
every thing that was beyond the reach of com- 
mon capacities, were carefiilly avoided. This 
will by no means appear surprising to those who 
consider, that, at this time, there was not the 
least controversy about those capital doctrines of 
Christianity, which were afterwards so keenly 
debated in the church ; and who reflect, that the 
bishops of these primitive times were, for the 
most part, plain and illiterate men, remarkable 
rather for their piety and zeal, than for their 
learning and eloquence. 

II. This venerable simplicity was not, indeed. Altered tj 
of a long duration; its beauty was gradually ^®^^ 
effaced by the laborious efforts of human leam- 

N 4 ing, 

[[r]] It is proper to point out to such as are desirous of a more 
particular account of the "works^ as also of the excellencies and 
defects of these ancient writers^ the authors who have profess- 
edly written concerning thein> and the principal are those who 
follow: Jo. Alb. Fabricius, in Bibliotk. Grcec^ ei Latin, 
Cave, Hist. Litter. Scriptor. Eccl Du Pin et Cellier, Bib* 
^h. dei Auters Eccksiastiques. 
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CENT, ing, and the dark subtilties of imagiiunry gGieiio& 

^^ Acute researches were employed upon seveni 

FART II. ygUgj^^g subjects, concerning which ingenioiu 

decisions were pronounced ; and, what was worst 
of all, several tenets of a chimerical philosophy 
were imprudently incorporated into the Christian 
system. This disadvantageous change, this un- 
Iiappy alteration of the primitive simplicity cf 
the Christian religion, was chiefly owing to two 
reasons; the one drawn from pride, and the 
other from a sort of necessity. The former was 
the eagerness of certain learned men to iHiog 
about a union between the doctrines of Christia- 
nity, and the opinions of the philosophers; for 
they thought it a very fine accomplishment, to be 
able to express the precepts of Cbrist in the lan- 
je of philosophers^ civilians, and rabbins. 
le other reason that contributed to alter the sim- 
plicity of the Christian religion, was, the necesdty 
of having recourse to logical definitions and nice 
distinctions, in order to confound the sophistical 
arguments which the infidel and the heretic em- 
ployed, the one to overturn the Christian system» 
and the other to corrupt it. flrj^ These philoeo- 
phical arms, in the hands of the judicious and 
wise, were both honourable and useful to rdi- 
gion ; bu4 when they came to be handled by 
every ignorant and self-sufficient meddler, as was 
afterwards the case, they produced nothing but 
perplexity and confusion, under which genuine 
Christianity almost disappeared. 
▼S^bTm ^^^' Many examples might be allied, which 
example" Verify the observations we have now been making • 
and, if the reader is desirous of a striking one, \fi 
has only to take a view of the doctrines whid^ 
began to be taught in this century, concerning 
the state of the soul after the dissolution of th^ 
body. Jesus and his disciples had simply de^ 
k dared, that the souls of good men were, at theil^ 

■ departure 
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ieparture from their bodies, to be received into cenxl 
beaven, while those of the wicked were to be sent ^^ 
to hell ; and this was sufficient for the first dis- ^^^^ "' 
[dples of Christ to know, as they had more piety 
than curiosity, and were satisfied with the know- 
ledge of this solemn fact, without any inclination 
to penetrate its manner^ or to pry into its 
secret reasons. But this plain doctrine was soon 
lisguised, when Platonism began to infect Chris- 
aanity. Plato had taught, that the souls of 
leroes, of illustrious men, and eminent philoso- 
phers alone, ascended after death, into the 
nansions of light and felicity; while those of 
he generality, weighed down by their lusts and 
Mssions, sunk into the infernal regions, from 
nrhence they were not permitted to emerge before 
hey were purified from their turpitude and 
xnrruption [s]. This doctrine was seized with 
ividity by the Platonic Christians, and applied 
18 a commentary upon that of Jesus. Hence a 
lotion prevailed, that the martyrs only entered 
iipon a state of happiness immediately after death, 
smd that, for the rest, a certain obscure r^on 
was assigned, in which they were to be imprison- 
ed until the second coming of Christ, or, at 
least, until they were purified from their various 
pollutions. This doctrine, enlarged and improved 
upon by the irregular fancies of injudicious men, 
hecame a source of innumerable errors, vain cere- 
iQonies, and monstrous superstitions. 

IV. But, however the doctrines of the gospel zeai for the 
may have been abused by the commentaries and ^^L^*^^ 
^terpretations of different sects, yet all were 
^Uianimous in r^arding with veneration the holy 

Scriptures, 



S»] See an ample account of the opinions of the Platonics, 
other ancient philosophers upon this sujbject, in the notes 
^ich Dr. Mosheim has added to his Latin translation of 
^udworth's Intdlectual System, torn. iL p. 1036. 



/ 
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CENT. Scriptures, as the great rule of £Eiith and man- 
^^ ners ; and hence that laudahle and pious zeal dl 
'^^^ "' adapting them to general use. We have men- 
tioned already the translations that were made d 
them into different languages, and it vnSL not be 
improper to say something here concerning those 
who employed their usefiil labours in explaining 
and interpreting them. Pantsenus, the head rf 
the Alexandrian school, was probably the&rt 
who enriched the church with a version of tlie 
sacred writings, which has been lost among Ae 
ruins of time. The same fate attended the ccm- 
mentary of Clemens the Alexandrian, upon the 
canonical epistles; and also another celebrated 
work [t] of the same author, in which he is said 
to have explained in a compendious manner, 
almost all the sacred writings. The Hamumy 
of the Evangelists^ composed by Tatian, is yet 
extant. But the Exposition of the Revehtims, 
by Justin Martyr, and of the four gospels by 
Theophilus bishop otAntioch, together with several 
illustrations of the Mosaic history of the creatum, 
by other ancient writers, are all lost. 
The defects V. The loss of thesc aucieut productions is tiic 
«nti^te?"'less to be regretted, as we know, with certainty, 
preten. their vast inferiority to the expositions of the 
holy scriptures that appeared in succeeding times. 
Among the persons already mentioned, there was 
none who deserved the name of an eminent and 
judicious interpreter of the sacred text They 
all attributed a double sense to the words of scrip- 
ture ; the one obvious and literal, the other hidden 
and mysterious, which lay concealed, as it were, 
under the veil of the outward letter. The fir- 
mer they treated with the utmost n^lect, and 
turned the whole force of their genius and appli- 
cation to unfold the latter ; or, in other words^ 

they 

Q3 ^ns. dementis Hgpohf poses. 
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liey were more studious to darken the holy Scrip- cent. 
:ures with their idle fictions, than to investigate ^'• 
sheir tmt and natural sense. Some of them also ^^*^ "* 
Torced the expressions of sacred writ out of their 
obvious meaning, in order to apply them to the 
support of their philosophical systems ; of whicb 
laingerous and pernicious attempts, Clemens of 
Alexandria is said to have given the first example; 
With respect to the expositors of the Old Testa- 
ment in this century, we shall only make this 
general remark, that their excessive veneration 
for the Alexandrian version, commonly called the 
Septuagint, which they regarded almost as of 
Uvine authority, confined their views, fettered, as 
it wefe, their critical spirit, and hindered them 
from producing any thing excellent in the way of 
sacred criticism or interpretation. 

VI. If this age was not very fertile in sacred Ofsystama. 
sritics, it was still less so in expoi^itors of the***^*^™**^* 
loctrinal parts of religion ; for hitherto there 
W9» no attempt made, at least that is come to 
our knowledge, of composing a system or com- 
plete view of the Christian doctrine. Some 
treatisjes of Arabian, relative to this subject, are 
indeed mentioned; but as they are lost, and 
seem not to have been much known by any 
of the ^ters whose works have survived them, 
we can form no conclusions concerning them. 
The books of Papias, concerning the sayings of 
Christ and his apostles^ were, according to tiie 
aoeounts which Eusebius gives of them, rather 
an historical commentary, than a theological 
system. Melito, bishop of Sardis, is said to 
have written several treatises, one concerning 
fiithj another on the creation^ a third concerning 
the church, and a fourth concerning truth ; but 
it does not appear from the titles of these writings, 
whether they were of a doctrinal or controversial 

nature. ^ 

/ 
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CENT, nature [t^]. Several of the polemic writers, is- 
^^ deed, have been naturally led, in the course of 
''ARTn. 0Qntj.Qyejgy^ to explain amply certain points of 

religion. But those doctrines, which nave not 
been disputed, are very rarely defined with such 
accuracy, by the ancient writers, as to point out 
to us clearly what their opinions concerning tbem 
were. And from hence it ought not to ^W^ 
surprising, that all the different sects of Chris- 
tians pretend to find, in the writings of -the fih 
thers, decisions fisivourable to their respective 
tenets. 
Thccontro- VII. The Controversial writers, who shone in 
len. ^'this century, had three different sorts of adyer- 
saries to combat: the Jews, the Pagans, and 
those, who, in the bosom of Christianity, oor* 
rupted its doctrines, and produced various seeti 
and divisions in the church. Justin Martyr, and 
Tertullian, embarked in a controversy with the 
Jews, which it was not possible for them to 
manage with the highest success and dexteritjTi 
as they were very little acquainted with the Iso^ 
guage, the history, and the learning of the He- 
brews, and wrote with more levity and inaccu- 
racy, than was justifiable on such a subject 
Of those who managed the cause of Christianity 
ag^nst the Pagans, some performed this important 
t^ by composing apologies for the Christians; 
and others by addbressing pathetic exhortations to 
the Gentiles. Among the former were, Athena- 

gor«^ 

(O* C^J Melito^ besides his apdogy far the Christians^ and 
the treatises mentioned by Dr. Mosheim here^ wrote a dis* 
course upon Esther^ and several other dissertations^ of whkb 
we have only some scattered fragments remaining ; but what 
is worthy of remark here, is, that he is the first ChristiaD 
writer that has given us a catalogue of the books of the Old 
Testament. His catalogue, also, is perfectly conformable to 
that of the Jews, except in this point only, that he has omitted 
in it the book of Esther. 
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I, Melito, Quadratus, Miltiades, Aristides, cent. 
an, and Justin Martp ; and among the lat- ^^ 
Tertullian, Clemens, Justin, and Theophilus 
^ of Antioch. All these writers attacked, 
judgment, dexterity, and success, the Pagan 
rstition, and also defended the Christians, in 
torious manner, against all the calumnies and 
"sions of their enemies. But they did not 
led so well in unfolding the true nature and 
IS of Christianity, nor were the arguments 
made use of to demonstrate its truth and 
lity so full of energy, so striking and irre* 
Je as those hy which they overturned the 
in system. In a word, both their explica- 
and defence of many of the doctrines of 
stianity are defective and unsatisfactory in 
al respects. As to those who directed their 
aic em)rts against the heretics, their number 
prodigious, though few of their writings have 
down to our times. Irena^us refuted the 
B tribe, in a work destined solely for that 
ose. Clemens [w], Tertullian [<r], and Justin 
:yr, wrote also against all the sectaries ; but 
nrork of the last, upon that subject, is not 
it. It would be endless to mention those 
combated particular errors, of whose writings 
many have disappeared amidst the decays of 
and the revolutions that have happened in 
cpublic of letters. 

III. If the primitive defenders of Christianity Good and 
not always happy in the choice of their ^"^S" a J 
tnents, yet they discovered more candour and ancient du* 
ity than those of the following ages. The^"^"*** 
ce of sophistry, and the habit of employing 
s frauds in support of the truth, had not, as 
infected the Christians. And this, indeed, 

is 

3 In his work intitled^ StromcUa, 

] In his Prwscriptumes adversm hcsreticos. 
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CENT. 18 all tbat can be said in their behalf; fin* thef 
^^ are worthy of little admiration on acoonnt of tbe 
^^"^ "' accuracy or depth of their reasonings. The mort 
of them appear to have been destitute of penetra- 
tion, learning, order, application and force. *They 
frequently make use of arguments void of all soli- 
dity, and much more proper to dazzle the fiincy, 
dum to enlighten and convince the mind. One 
laying aside the sacred writings, from whence sD 
the weapons of religious c<mtroversy ought to be 
drawn, refers to the decisions of those bisbops who 
ruled the apostolic churches. Another thinks, that 
the antiquity of a doctrine is a mark of its truth, 
and pleads prescription against his adversaries^ n 
if he was maintaining his property before a ci?il 
magistrate ; than which method of disputing no- 
thing can be more pernicious to the cause of 
truth. A third imitates those wrong-headed dis- 
putants among the Jews, who, in&tuated with 
their cabalistic jargon, o£Pered, as arguments, 
the imaginary powers of certain mystic words and 
chosen numbers [y]. Nor do they seem to en", 
who are of opinion, that in this century, that vici- 
ous method [2;] of disputing, which afterwards 
obtained the name of cecono7nicaJ-f was first intro- 
duced [a]. 
Moral IX. The principal points of morality were 

^*®"' treated by Justin Martyr, or, at least, by tihe 

vmter 

[y] Several examples of this senseless method of reasoningy 
are to be found in different writers. See particularly Basni^ 
Histoire des Jwfs, tom. iii. p. ^60. 69^> 

03* E^D '^^^ (economical method of disputing was that in 
which 9ie disputants accommodated themselves as far as wis 
possible^ to the taste and prejudices of those whom they 'WOt 
endeavouring to gain over to the truth. Some of tibe fiR^ 
Christians carried this condescension too fiur, and abused St 
Paul's example (1 Cor. ix. 20, 21, 22,) to a degree inconsisteot 
With the purity and simplici^ of the Christian doctrine. 

[a2 Rich. Simon^ Histmre Critique des prinapaux Cammed' 
tatettrs du N. T. cap, ii. p. SI. 
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^T of the epistle to Zena and Serenus, which cent. 
be found among the works of that celebrated ^^ 
Dr. Many other writers confined themselves 
irticular branches of the moral system, which 
handled with much attention and zeal. Thus 
lens of Alewandria^ wrote several treatises 
3ming calumny ^ patience, continencCj and 
: virtues, which discourses have not reached 
imes. Those ofTertuUian upon cAa«%, upon 
tin the time of persecution, as also upon ^^i^- 
shows, Jemaie ornaments, and prayer, have 
Lved the waste of time, and n^ight be read 
much fruit, were the style in which they are 
;en, less laboured and difficult, and the spirit 
breathe less melancholy and morose. 
!. Learned men are not unanimous concerning or the me- 
d^ee of esteem that is due to the authors fethere/as 
mentioned, and the other andent moralists, moral 
e represent them as the most excellent guides^^*®^ 
be paths of piety and virtue ; . while others 
3 them in the very lowest rank of moral 
ers, consider them as the very worst of all 
ructors, and treat their precepts and decisions 
lerfectly insipid, and, in many respects, pemi- 
B. We leave the determination of this point 
uch as are more capable of pronouncing deci- 
ly upon it, than we pretend to be [fcj. It, 
ever, appears to us incontestable, that, in the 

writings 

] This question was warmly and learnedly debated be- 
n the deservedly celebrated Barfoeyrae and Cellier, a 
dicdn monk. Buddeus has given us an history of this 
roversy^ with his own judgment of it, in his Isagoge ad 
hgiam, lib. ii. cap. iv. p. 620, &c. Barbeyrac, however, 
ished after this a particular treatise in defence of the severe 
!iioe he had pronounced against ihejuthers. This ingeni- 
performance was printed at Amsterdam in 1720, under 
title of TraiU ma la Morale des Peres; and is highly 
hy of the perusal of those who have a taste for this most 
nesting branch of literature, though they will find in it 
i imputations cast upon the fathers, against which they 
be easily defended. 
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CENT, writings of the primitive fathers, there are several 
^'- sublime sentiments, judicious thoughts, and many 
PART II. i^jjj^ ^^^ gj.^ naturally adapted to form a reli- 
gious temper, and to excite pious and vhrtaous 
affections; while it must be confessed, on the 
other hand, that they abound still more with pre- 
cepts of an excessive and unreasonable austerity, 
with stoical and academical dictates, vague uul 
indeterminate notions, and what is yet wone^ 
with decisions that are absolutely false, and in 
evident opposition to the precepts of Christ 
Before the question mentioned above, conceming 
the merit of the ancient fathers, as moralists, be 
decided, a previous question must be determined, 
viz. What is meant by a bad director in point 
of morals ? and, if by such a person be meint, 
one who has no determinate notion of the nature 
and limits of the duties incumbent upon Chris- 
tians, no dear and distinct ideas of virtue and 
vice ; who has not penetrated the spirit and genius 
of those sacred books, to which alone we must 
appeal in every dispute about Christian virtue, 
and who, in consequence thereof, fluctuates often 
in uncertainty, or falls into error in explaining 
the divine laws, though he may frequency 
administer sublime and pathetic instructions ; iif 
by a bad guide in morals, such a person, as we 
have now delineated, be meant, then it must be 
confessed, that this title belongs indisputably to 
many of the fathers. 
The double XI. The causes of morality, and, indeed, of 
cmdn m°o. Christianity in general, suffered deeply by a cap- 
w^ts- tal error which was received in this century ; an 
error admitted without any evil design, but yet 
with the utmost imprudence, and which, throi^ 
every period of the church, even until the present 
time, has produced other errors without number, 
and multiplied the evils under which the gospel 
has so often groaned. Jesus Christ prescribed 

to 
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to all his disciples one and the same rule of life cent. 
and mannas. But certain Christian doctors^ ^^ 
eitiier through a desire of imitating the nations '^" "^ 
among whom they lived, or in consequence of a 
natural propensity to a life of austerity (which is 
a disease not unoommon in Syria^ Egypt, and 
other Eastern provinces), were induced to main- 
tain, that Christ had established a double rvk of 
Mnctity and virtue, for two different orders of 
Christians. Of these rfdes the one was ordinary, 
the other extraordinary ; the one of a lower dig- 
nity, the other more sublime ; the one fer persons 
in the active scenes oC life, the other for those, 
^Ato, in a sacred retreat, aspired after the glory 
sf a celestial state. In consequence of this wild 
system, they divided into two parts all those 
moml doctrines and instractions which they had 
Eieceived, either by writing or tradition. One of 
l^ese divisions, they called precepts, and the other 
Wimsels. They gave the name dprecqpts to those 
laws that were universally obligatory upon all 
[)rders (^ men ; and that of counsels to those that 
related to Christians of a more sublime rank, who 
proposed to themselves great and glorious ends, 
ind breathed after an intimate communion with 
the Supreme Being. 

Xtl. This dotwle doctrine produced, all of a Giyen nw 
sudden, a new set of men, who made profession of 
onoommon degrees of sanctity and virtue, and de- 
dared their resolution of obeying all the counsels 
il Christ, in order to their enjoying communion 
vrith God here ; and also, that, after the dissolu- 
tion of their mortal bodies, they might ascend to 
ham with the greater facility, and find nothing to 
retaid their approach to the supreme centre of 
happiness and perfection. They looked upon 
themselves as prohibited the use of things which 
it was lawM for other Christians to enjoy, such as 

VOL. I. o winCp 
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CENT. %eiiEe,yZe^A, ^^n^Tum^, and commerce [c]. They 
'^ thouimt it their indispensible duty, to extenuate 
the body by watchings, abstinence^ labour, and 
hunger. They looked for felicity in solitary 
retreats, in desert places, where, by severe and 
assiduons efforts of sublime meditation, they raised 
the soul above all external objects, and all sensual 
pleasures. Both men and women imposed upmi 
themselves the most severe taaks, the most austere, 
discipline ; all which, howev^, the fruit of pious 
intention, was in the issue extremely detrimental 
to Christianity. These persons w^e called 
Ascetics, TjTulaSht '£xXgx7o;, and philosophers; net 
were they only distinguished by their title from 
other Christians, but also by their garb \d\ In 
this century, indeed, such as embraced this austere 
kind of life submitted themselves to all these morti- 
fications in private, without breaking asunder their 
social bonds, or withdrawing themselves from the 
concourse of men. But, in process of time, they 
retired into deserts ; and, idfta: the example of 
the Essenes and TherapeutsB, they formed them- 
selves into certain companies. 
Why cer- XIII. Nothing is more obvious than the reasons 
toin^chris- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ austcie scct. Ouo of the 

oune Aflce. principal was, the ill-judged ambition of thci 
^^ Christians to resemble the Greeks and Romans, 

many of whose sages and philosophers distin- 
guished themselves from the genersJity by lieir 
maxims, by their habit, an^ indeed, by the 
whole plan of life and manners which they had 
formed to themselves, and by which they acquired 
a high d^ee of esteem and authority. It is 
also well known, that, of all these philosopherSt 

there 

' [V] Athenagoras, Apologia pro Christian, cap. xxviiL p* 
129. edit Oxon. 
^d2 See Salmas. Comm. in TertuUianum de Pallio, p. 7$ ^* 
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lere were none, whose sentiments and disdpline cent. 
ere so well received by the ancient Christians ^^ 
i those of the Platonics and Pythagoreans, who 
'escribed in their lessons two rules of conduct ; one 
r the sages, who aspired to the sublimest heights 
* virtue ; and another for the people, involved in 
le cares and hurry of an active life \e\. The law 
' moral conduct, which the Platonics prescribed 
> the philosophers, was as follows: ^^ The soul 
of the wise man ought to be removed to the 
greatest possible distance from the conta^ous 
influence of the body. And asr the depressing 
weight of the body, the force of its appetites, 
and its connections with a corrupt world, are 
in direct opposition to this sacred obligation ; 
therefore all sensual pleasures are to be care- 
frdly avoided ; the body is to be supported, or 
rather extenuated, by a slender diet ; solitude is 
to be sought as the true mansion of virtue ; and 
corvtemptation to be employed as the means of 
Kiising the soul, as far as is possible, to a sub- 
lime freedom from all corporeal ties, and to a 
noble elevation above all terrestrial things [ /]. 
The person who lives in this manner, shall 
enjoy, even in the present state, a certain de- 
gree of communion with the Deity ; and when 
the corporeal mass is dissolved, shall imme- 

o 2 " diately 

^e\ These &mous sects made an important distinction be- 
veen Imng according to nature, Znv xal6i fxttfiv, and livit^ 
hove nature, Z^v t^rg^ ^{tm. The former was the rule pre« 
aribed to the vulgar ; the latter^ that which was to direct the 
mduct of the philosophers^ who aimed at superior degrees 
r virtue. See ^nasas Gazeus in Theophrast. p. 29. edit 
arthii. 

{J'\ The reader will find the principles of this fanatical 
Isdpbne, in Porphyry's book m^i A'^ox^i, i» ©• concerning 
bsiinence. That celebrated Platonist has explained at large 
le respective duties that belong to active and contemplative 
\^e, book i. sect. 27. and 41. 
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CEKT. ^^ diatdy aseend to the sublime r^ons of felidty 
^ ^^ ** and perfection, ^thout passing through that 
*^ state of purification and trial, that awaits the 
generality of mankind." It is easy to pereeive 
that this rigorous discipline was a natural conse- 
quence of the peculiar opinions which these philo- 
sophers, and some others that resembled them, 
entertained concerning the nature of the soul^ the 
iiifluence of mattery the operations of invisible ' 
beings, or demons, and thejormution {ffthe world. 
And as these opinions were adopted by the mere 
learned among the Christians, it was but natural 
that they should embrace also the moral disciplme 
which flowed from them. 
The pro- XIV. There is a particular consideration that 
Shdkci- ^U enable us to render a natural accoimt of the 
pUne. origin of those religious severities of whidi we 
have been now speaking, and that is drawn firom 
the genius and temper of the people by whom 
they were first practised. It was in Egypt that 
this morose discipline had its rise ; and it is ob- 
servable, that that country has, in all timei^ as it 
were by an immutable law, or disposition of na- 
ture, abounded with persons of a melancholy 
complexion, and produced, in proportion to its 
extent, more gloomy spirits than any other part 
of the world [^]. It was here that the Essenes 
and the Therapeutse, those dismal and gloomy 
sects, dwelt principally, long before the coming of 
Christ : as also many others of the Ascetic tribe, 
who, led by a certain melancholy turn of mind, 
and a delusive notion of rendering themselves 
more acceptable to the Deity by their austerities, 
withdrew themselves from human society, and 
from all the innocent pleasures and comforts of 



l^g] See Maillet, Description de V Egypte, torn. ii. p. 57. e^ 
in 4to. de Pai is. 
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ife [A]. From EgypU this sour and unsociable cent. 
lisciplme passed into Syria^ and the neighbour- ^ 
ag countries, which also abounded with persons ^^'^^ 
f the same dismal constitution with that of the 
Igjrptians [i ] ; and from thence, in process of 
me, its infection reached to the Curopean na- 
ons. Hence that train of austere and supersti^ 
ous vows and rites, that yet, in many places^ 
st a Teil over the beauty and simplicity of the 
bristian religion* Hence the celibacy of the 
riestly order, the rigour of unprolBtable penances 
id mortifications, the innumerable swarms of 
onks that refused their talents and labours to 
ciety, and this in the senseless pursuit of a vi- 
mary sort of perfection. Hence also that dis- 
Qctiosi between the theoretkal and mystical li&, 
id many other fancies of a like nature^ which we 
tall have occasion .to mention in the course of 
da history. 

XV. It is generally true, that delusions travel The rise of 
L a train, and that one mistake produces niany. al^^^^' 
*he Christians who adopted the austere system. Christians^ 
liieh has been already mentioned, had certainly 
lade a very false step,, and done mudi injury to 
leir excellent and most reasonable reUgion. Bui 
[ley did not stop here ; another erroneous prac- 
ice was adopted by them, which,, thou^ it was 
tot 80 universal as the other, was yet extremely 
tenddous, and proved a source of numb^less 
'^ to tibie Chnstian church. The Platoniirts 
^ Pythagoreans held it as a maxim, that it wasr 

o 3 not 

[AJ Heredot. Hisior, lib. ii. p. 104. edit. Gronov. Epi- 
^Wns^ ExpotU. Jtdei, sect 1 1. torn, ii opp. p^ I09S. T^ 
^>Kaii^ De txkoriatione castitat, cap. xiai. p. 5&4f. edit 
^QtiL Athanasius in vita AtUoaii, torn. il. opp. p. 

^53. 

[«] Jo. Chatdin Voyages en Perse, torn. iv. p. 197. edit 
Werd. 1735, 4to. 
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CENT, not only lawful, but even praise-wortliy, to deceive^ 
^ and even to use the expedient of a ^ie^ in order to 
FART II. 1^^^^^ ^hg jjause of truth and piety. The Jews, 
wl^o lived in Egypt ^ had learned and received this 
maxim from them, before the coming of Christ, 
as appears incontestably from a multitude of an- 
cient records; and the Christians were infected 
from both these sources with the same pernicious 
error, as appears from the ntmiber of books attri- 
buted falsely to great and venerable names, from 
the Sibylline verses^ and several suppositious 
productions which were spread abroad in this and 
the following century. It does not indeed seem 
probable, that all these pious Jravds were charge* 
able upon the professors of real Christianity, upon 
those who entertained just and rational sentiments 
of the religion of Jesus. The greatest part of 
these fictitious writings, undoubtedly flowed from 
the fertile invention of the Gnostic sects, ihough 
it cannot be affirmed that even true Christians 
were entirely innocent and irreproachable in this 
matter. 
dftheUvcs XVI. As the boundaries of the church were 
^jI^*'^*^' enlarged, the number of vicious and irr^nlar 
persons who entered into it, were proportionably 
increased, as appears from the many complainte 
and censures that we find in the writers of this 
century. Several methods were made use of to 
Excommu. stem the torrent of iniquity. Eoccommunication 
"***'**'^ was peculiarly employed to prevent or punish 
the most heinous and enormous crimes ; and the 
crimes, esteemed such, were murder , idolatry^ and 
adultery, which terms, however, we must here 
understand in their more frdl and extensive sense. 
In some places, the commission of any of these 
sins cut off irrevocably the criminal from all 
hopes of restoration to the privileges of church- 
communion: in others, after a long, laborious, 

and 



^ 
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and pamful course of probation and discipline, cent. 
they were re-admitted into the bosom of the ^^ 
chiich \kl ^.^^ 

XVII. It is here to be attentively observed, that pgnitg^tiai 
the form used in the exdusion of heinous offenders discipHne 
from the society of Christians was, at first, ex- ^?.°g *« 
tremely ' Simple. A small number of plam, yetmodeUed 
judicious rules, made up the whole of this solemn ^"^'^Sar 
institution, which, however, was imperceptibly ing to that 
altered, enlarged by an addition of a vast multi- ^g^"®*" 
tude of rites, and new-modelled according toteriL ^ 
the discipline used in the Heathen mysteries [/]. 
Those who have any acquaintance with the sin- 
gular reasons that obliged the Christians of those 
ancient times to be careful in restraining the pro- 
gress of vice, will readily grant, that it was in- 
cumbent upon the rulers of the church to perfect 
their discipline, and to render the restraints upon 
iniquity more severe. They will justify the rulers 
of the primitive church in their refusing to restore 
excommunicated members to their forfeited privi- 
leges, before they had given incontestable marks 
of the sincerity of their repentance. Yet still it 
remains to be examined, whether it was expedient 
to borrow from the enemies of the truth the rules 
of this salutary discipline, and thus to sanctify, in 
some measure, a part of the Heathen superstition. 
But, however delicate such a question may be, 
when determined with a view to all the indirect or 
immediate consequences of the matter in debate, 
the equitable and candid judge will consider prin- 

o 4 cipally 

M By ^^8 distinction, we may easily reconcile the different 
c^nions of the learned concerning the eflects of excommuni- 
cation. See Morinus, JDe disciplina Poenitent lib. ix. cap. 
xix. p. 670. Sirmond, Historia Poenitentia pubHcw, cap. i. 
p. 322. torn. iv. opp. As also Joseph. Augustin. Orsi, Dis^ 
sert. de criminum capitalium per iria priara sascula absoluiioney 
published at Milan, 1730, 4to. 

[/] See Fabricius' Biblio^aph. Antiquar. p. 397- and 
Morinus^ De PccnUeniia, lib. i. cap. xv, xvi> &c. 
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C£NT. cipally tbe good intention of those £Eom whom 
f£' these ceremonies and institutbns proceed, and 
will overlook the rest from a charitable coade' 
Bcensum and indulgence to human weakness. 



CHAR IV. 

Of tJie ceremonies used in the church during 

this century. 

^^5^**°^ . I. r ■ iHERE is no institution so pure and exed- 
^^»»ti. Ji^ j^^^ which the corruption and feffly rf maa 

wiU not in time alter for the worse, abd load 
with additions foreign to its nature and original 
design. Such, in a particular manner, was the 
&te of Christianity. In this century, many ua- 
necessary rites and ceremonies were added to the 
Christian worship, the introduction of which wa^ 
extremely offensive to wise and good men[fnl« 
These changes, while they destroyed the beautir* 
ful simplicity of the gospel, were naturally pleasi^ 
ing to the gross multitude, who are more d&^ 
lighted with the pomp and splendor of esteiBsH 
institutions, than with the native charms o^ 
rational and solid piety, and who generally give 
little attrition to any ol\}ects but those whidb. 
strike their outward senses [n]. But other leason^ 

J[rn] Tertullian, Lib, de Creaiiane, p. 792. opp. 

C^ E^D ^^ ^ "o^ improper to remark here^ that tfai» attad^ 
Vient of the vulgar to the pomp of ceremonies^ is a circum- 
stance that has d ways been favourable to the ambitious viewi^ 
of the Romish clergy, since the pomp of religion natnnll/^ 
ousts a part of its glory and magnificence upoD its misustiof^ 
and thereby gives them, imperceptibly, a vast ascendant avec 
the minds of the people. The late Lord Bolingbroke, h&Bjg 
present at the elevation of the host in the cathedral at Paris, 
expressed to a nobleman who stood near him, his surprise 
that the king of France should ccumnit the performance of snci^ 
«n august and striking cerem^cmy to any subject How far am^ 

bitioa 
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liiy be added ta thii^ wluch^ though they sup- gsnx 
ose no had intention, yet mattifeat a oonsidera* ^^ 
le d^ee rf preeipitatian and imprudence. w!w 

II. And heire we may observe, in the first place, 
hat there is a high degree of pfobahiUty in thesc^JS^e 
Motion of those who think, that the bishops &^-^^^^^^^ 
oeuted the number of r^gious rites in the Chris- moiii«v^ 
iaa ¥K)rship, by way «f aceoHimedation to the^^^^Jj^ 
infirmities and prejudices both of Jews and hea- ^rd^ of 
^hens, in order to facilitate thus their conv^swm^® ***"**• 
to Christianity. Both Jews and heathens, w^e 
accustomed to a vast variety of pompous and n^* 
nifieent oeremouies in their religioua service. And 
as they considered these rites as an essential part 
i^ieligion, it was but natural that they should 
behold with indi£Perenoe^ and even with con* 
tempt, the sim|dicity of the Christian worship, 
vhich was destitute of those idle ceremonies that 
rendered their service so specious and striking. 
To remove then, in some measure, this prejudice 
sgamst Christianity, the hishops thought it neces- 
sary to increase the numher of rites and cerem^ 
lu^ and thus to render the puhUc worship more 
striking to the outward senses [o]. 

III. This 

^^^tfon may, in this and the succeeding ages^ have contributed 
^ the accumulation of gaudy ceremonies, is a question not easy 
^ be determined. 

Co] A remarkable passage in the life of Gregory, sumam* 

^^ ThaumaturguS) L e, the wander worker, will illustrate 

^s point in &e clearest manner. The passi^ is as fol- 

^Ws: *'Cum animadvertisset (Gregorius) quod ob corpo- 

)^ea8 delectationes et voluptates simplex et imperitum vulgus 

in simulacrorum cultus errore permaneret — ^permisit eis, ut 

In memonam et reoordatienem sanctorum martyrum sese 

cihLectarent, & ia Isetitium effunder^otur, quod successu 

temporie aliquando futurum esset, ut sua sponte ad ho- 

tiestioreia et accuratiorem vitae ratiooem transirent" u e. 

AVhen Gregory perceived that the ignorant multitude per- 

listed in their idolatry, <hi account of the pleasures and 

aensual gratifications which they enjoyed at the Pagan 

festivals, he granted them a permission to indulge them- 

" selves 
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CENT. III. This addition of external rites was also A 
^'* si^ed to remove the opprobrious calunmic 
^'^J^'. which the Jewish and pagan priests cast upon tb 
^^ Christians^ on account of the simplicity of thei 
■on, To^ worship, esteeming them little better than Atbc 
^ ^m- igtg^ because they had no temples^ altar s^ victim 
^toMhJ!^ priests^ nor any thing of that external pomp i 
which the vu%ar are so prone to place the essene 
of religion. The rulers of the church adopted 
therefore, certain external ceremonies, that thu 
they might captivate the senses of the vulgar, am 
be able to refute the reproaches of their adversaries 
(|::f=*This, it must be confessed, was a very aukward 
and, indeed, a very pernicious stratagem ; it wi 
obscuring the native lustre of the gospel, in orde 
to extend its influence, and making it lose in poirn 
of real excellence, what it gained in point of po 
pular esteem. Some accommodations to the in- 
firmities of mankind, some prudent instances (X 
condescension to their invincible prejudices, an 
necessary in ecclesiastical, as well as in civil insti- 
tutions ; but they must be of such a nature, as Doi 
to inspire ideas, or encourage prejudices incom- 
patible with just sentiments of the great object oi 
religious worship, and of the fundamental .truthfl 
which Grod has imparted by reason and revelation 
to the human race. How far this rule has beea 
disregarded and violated, will appear too plainly 
in the progress of this history. 
8^' T^L IV. A third cause of the multiplication of rites 
buseof Jew- ^nd cercmonies in the Christian churchy maybe 
"^ n^ deduced 



€€ 
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selves in the like pleasures, in celebrating the memory of the 
holy martyrs, hoping, that, in process of time, they would 
return, of their own accord, to a more virtuous and r^fular 
" course of life." There is no sort of doubt, but that, by tfjis 
permission, Gregory allowed the Christians to dance, 8port» 
and feast at the tombs of the martyrs, upon their respective 
festivals, and to do every thing which the pagans were accus- 
tomed to do in their temples, during the feast celebrated is 
honour of their gods. 
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duoed from the abuse of certain titles that dis- cenx» 
ifTuished the sacerdotal orders amons the Jews. ^^ 

o PART II 

vrery one knows, that many terms used in the . 
ew Testament, to express the diflSsrent parts of 
e Christian doctrine and worship, are borrowed 
)m the Jewish law, or have a certain analc^ 
th the eights and ceremonies instituted by Mo- 
9* The Christian doctors did not only imitate 
is analogical manner of speaking, but they even 
:tended it fiirther than the apostles had done, 
nd, though in this there was nothing worthy of 
proach, yet the consequences of this method of 
eaking became, through abuse, detrimental to 
e purity of the gospel. For, in process of time, 
any asserted, whether through ignorance or ar- 
&ce, is not easy to determine, that these forms of 
eech were not Jiffurativef but highly proper, and 
lactly suitable to the nature of the things they 
ere designed to express. The bisfiopSi by an 
nocent allusion to the Jewish manner of speak- 
g, had been called chief priests ; the elders^ or 
•esbyters, had received the title of priests, and 
le deacons that of Levites. But, in a little time, 
lese titles were abused by an aspiring clergy, who 
lought proper to claim the same rank and station, 
le same rights and privUeges, that were conferred 
ith those titles upon the ministers of religion un- 
er the Mosaic dispensation. Hence the rise of 
ihes, first fruits, splendid garments, and many 
ther circumstances of external grandeur, by which 
«clesiastics were eminently distinguished. In like 
Qanner the comparison of the Christian oblation 
nth the Jewish victims and sacrifices, produced 
t multitude of unnecessary rites, and was the oc- 
^ion of introducing that erroneous notion of the 
^karist, which represents it as a real sacrifice, 
md not merely as a commemoration of that great 
offering, that was once made upon the cross for 
'he sins of mortals. 

V. The 

i 



> 
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CENT. V. The profound respect that was paid to tlie 
^^ Greek and Uoman mysteries^ and the extiaordinaiy 
v^ , \. sanctity that was attrihuted to them, was a fiur* 
ther drcumstanoe that induced the Christians to 
»r^rgive their religion a mystic air, in order to nut it 
imitation upou au cqual foot, iu point of dignity^ with that 
Ae? m^ 01 the Pagans. For this purpose, they gave iht 
Series. name of mysteries to the institutions of the gospd, 
and decorated particularly the holy sacrameDt 
with that solemn title. They used in that saered 
institution, as also in that of baptism, several of- 
the terms employed in the Heathen mysteries; and 
proceeded so £u:, at length, as even to adopt some 
of the rites and ceremonies of which these I^ 
nowned mysteries consisted [p]. This imitatkm 
b^an in the eastern provinces ; but after the time 
of Adrian, who first introduced the MystaiM 
among the Latins [9], it was followed by the 
Christians, who dwelt in the western parts of the 
empire. A great part, therefore, of the serviee 
of the church, in this century, had a certain air of 
the heathen mysteries, and resembled them con- 
siderably in many particulars. 
Fifth rem- VI. It may be yet further observed, that the 
^boiic custom of teaching their religious doctrines iff 
awmier of imoges, actioTts, signs^ and other sensible represent 
use a!^fng tatious which prevailed among the Egyptians, and, 
the eastern indeed, in almost all the eastern nations, was »• 
^^ other cause of the increase of external rites in the 
church. As there were many persons of nanov 
capacities* whose comprehension scarcely extended 
beyond sensible objects, the Christian doct(NS 
thought it adviseable to instruct such in the essen- 
tial 

\_p} See, for many examples 6i this, Isaac Casaubon, Ei* 
erciiai, xvi. tit Annales Barromi, p. 47S-9, &c. edit Genei^* 
1654. ToUius, Insign. iiineris Italici Noi. p. 151. )65. 
Spanheim's notes to his French trans]ati<m of Julian's Coesars, 
p. 133, 134. Clarkson oh LUurgies, p, S6. 42, 4^3. 

{jQ Spartian^ Hadrian, c. xiii. p. lo. edit of Obrecht 
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tial truths of the gospel, by placing these truths cent. 
fts it were, before their eyes, under sensible ^^ 
images. Thus they administered milk and honey ^ '^"^^ "' 
wrhidi was the ordinary food of infants, to such as 
nere newly received into the church, shewing 
them by this sign, that by their baptism they 
pvere bom again, and were bound to manifest the 
nmplicity and innocence of infants in their lives 
ind conversations. Certain military rites were 
liofrowed to express the new and solemn engage- 
ments, by which Christians attached themselves 
X) Christ as their leader and their chief; and the 
indent ceremony of manumission was used to sig- 
Mfy the liberty of which they were made parta- 
kers, in consequence of their redemption from the 
niilt and dominion of sin, and Aeir deliverance 
30m the empire of the prince of darkness [r]. 

VII. If it be considered, in the first place, that sixth rea- 
;he Christians who composed the church, were ^"^^^ "^"^ 
Fe?r8 and Heathens, accustomed, from their birth, converted 
'4i various insignificant ceremonies and supersti- qJ]^^i^ 
ious rites ; and if it be also considered, that such 
i long course of custom and education forms pre- 
udices that are extremely obstinate and difiicult 
:o be conquered, it will then appear, that nothing 
€88 than a continued miracle could have totally 
Prevented the entrance of all superstitious mixtures 
uto the Christian worship. A single example will 
^d to the illustration of this matter. Before the 
doming of Christ, all the eastern nations per- 
xmned divine worship with their faces turned to 
that part. of the heavens where the sun displays his 
rising beams. This custom was founded upon 
Bt general opinion, that God, whose essence they 
looked upon to be lighU and whom they consi- 
dered to be circumscribed within certain limits, 
dwelt in that part of the firmament, from whence 

he 

[r] See Edm. Merillil OhservaU lib. iil cap. iii. j^ 
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CENT, he Bends forth the sun, the bright iina^ of fau 
i^ benignity and glory. They, who embraced the 
PART II. cijristian religion, rejected, indeed, this groN 
error, but they retained the ancient and universal 
custom of worshipping towards the east, whid 
sprung from it. Nor is that custom abolished 
even in our times, but still prevails in a greai 
number of Christian churches. From this sanu 
source arose various rites among the Jews, whicl 
many Christians, especially those who live in the 
eastern countries, observe religiously at this vei] 
day r*]. 
Of Ae VIII. We shall take no more than a brief view 

asJ^Ues. of thcsc ritcs and ceremonies, since a particuk 
consideration of them would lead us into endles 
discussions, and open a field too vast to be omn- 
prehended in such a compendious history as n 
nere give of the Christian church. The fcgl 
Christians assembled for the purposes of divine 
worship, in private heiises, in caves^ and in vanb, 
where the dead were buried. Their meetings wen 
on the first day qftJie week ; and, in some places, 
they assembled also upon the seventh^ whidi w« 
celebrated by the Jews. Many also observed the 
fimrth day of the week, on which Christ irai 
betrayed; and the siocthy which was the day of btt 
crucifixion. The hour of the day appointed fin 
holding these religious assemblies, varied acand- 
ing to the difierent times and circumstances d 
the church ; but it was generally in the evening 
after sun-set, or in the morning before the daiwi. 
During these sacred meetings, prayers were re- 
peated [t\ the holy scriptures were publicly read, 

short 

[j] See Spencer, De legihus ritualibus Hebrceorum, PrtH^ 
gom, p. 9* ^it. Cambridge. 

[jr\ There is an excellent account given of these prayers ari 
of the Christian worship in general, in TertuUian's Apologft 
chap, xxxix. which is one of the most noble productioDi^ ^ 
sncient times. 
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short discourses, upon the duties of Christians, cent. 
were addressed to the people, hymns .were sung, '^ 
and a portion of the oblations^ presented by the v^^^ 
faithfiil, was employed in the celebration of the ^'^^^^^'^ 
Lord's Supper and the feasts of charity. 

IX. The Christians of this century celebrated an- Disputes 
niversary festivals in commemoration of the death ^" ^^^ 
and resurrection of Christ, and of the effiision of the keeping 
Holy Ghost, upon the apostles. The day which ^f^* ^ 
was observed as the anniversary of Christ's death, feiLt. 
was called the paschal day, or passover, because 
it was looked upon to be the same with that on 
which the Jews celebrated the feast of that name. 
In the manner, however, of observing this so- 
lemn day, the Christians of the Lesser Asia dif- 
fered much from the rest, and in a more especial 
manner from those of Borne. They both indeed, 
fi^sted during the great week^ (so that was called 
in which Christ died) and afterwards celebrated, 
like the Jews, a sacred feast, at which they dis- 
tributed a paschal lamb in memory of our Sa- 
viour's last supper. But the Asiatic Christians kept 
this feast on the fourteenth day of the first Jewish ^ 
month, at the time that the Jews celebrated their 
passover, and, three days after, commemorated the 
xesurrection of the triumphant Redeemer. They 
affirmed, that they had derived this custom from 
the apostles John and Philip ; and pleaded, more- 
over, in its behalf, the example of Christ him- 
fleli^ who held his pa^cJwl feast on the same day 
that the Jews celebrated their passover. The 
'Western churches observed a different method: 
They celebrated their paschal feast on the night 
that preceded the anniversary of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, and thus connected the commemoration of the 
Saviour's crucifixion, with that of his victory over 
death and the grave. Nor did they differ thus 
&om the Asiatics, without alleging also apostolic 
authority for what they did: for they pleaded 

that 
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CENT, tiiat of St. Peter and St. Paul, as a justificatioii 

^^' of their ecmduct in this matter. 
^"J^ : X. Trtie Asiatic rule for keeping the pa8(M 
Tt^^^fi^tf was attended with two great moonveoienees, 
aion of to which the Christians at Atkcandria and JBome, 
^^p^J^ and the whole wesljem churches refused to submit 
gresi. For, in the first place, as tiie Asiatics celehrsted 
their festival the same day that Christ is said to 
have ate the paschal lamb with his disciples, tins 
occasioned an inevitable interruption in the fast of 
the great tveek^ whidi the other churches looked 
upon as almost criminal, at least as highly inde- 
cent. Nor was this the only inconveniency atisiag 
from this rule ; for as they celebrated the memorf 
of Christ's resurrection, precisely the thiid day 
after their paschal supper, it hajmened, lor Wd 
most part, that this great festival (which after- 
wards was called by the Latins, pascha^ and to 
wfaidi we give the name of Eader) was hdd on 
other days of the week than the first. This «- 
eumstance was extremely displeafsing to by &r 
the greatest part of the Christians, who tlumglit 
it unlawfiil to celebrate the resurrection of onr 
Lord on any day but Sunday, as that was the day 
on which this glorious event happened. Hence 
arose sharp and vehement contentions between tie 
Asiatic and western Christians. About the middle 
of this century, during the reign of Antoniims 
Pius, the venerable Polycarp came to Borne to 
conf<^ with Anicet, bishop of that see, upon thu 
matter, with a view to terminate the warm difr 
putes it had occasioned. But this conference^ 
though conducted with great deoency and mode- 
ration, was without effect. Polycarp and Ani- 
cet were only agreed in this, that the bonds of 
charity were not to be broken on account of this 
oontrov^sy; but they continued, at the same 
time, each in their former sentiments, mv could 
the Asiatics be engaged by any arguments to alter 

the 
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the rule which they pretended to have received hj c£nt. 
tradition from St. John [u]. ^^ 

XI. Towards the conclusion of this century, f^^^ 
Victor^ bishop of Rome, took it into his head to ^ ^ 
force the Asiatic Christians, by the pretended au- vau^^^ 
thority of his laws and decrees, to follow the rule J^*^ 
which was observed by the western churches in Asiatics 
this matter. Accordingly, after having taken the ^^ ^^ 
advice of some foreign bishops, he wrote an impe- 
noos letter to the Asiatic prelates, commanding 
them to imitate the example of the western 
Christians with respect to the time of celebrating 
the festival of Easter. The Asiatics answered this 
hnrdiv summons by the pen of Polycrates, bishop 
cf J^phestis, who declared in their name, and 
ikat with great spirit and resolution, that they 
would by no means depart, in this matter, from 
the custom handed down to them by their ances-* 
tors. Upon this the thunder of es^communica. 
tioo began to roar. Victor, exasperated by this 
lesolnte answer of the Asiatic bishops, broke 
communion with them, pronounced them unwor- 
ihy of Idle name of his brethren, and excluded 
them &om all fellowship with the church of Borne. 
This excommunication, indeed, extended no Air* 
iher ; nor could it cut off the Asiatic bishops from 
communion with the other churches, whose bishops 
were fieor from approving the conduct ^of Vic- 
tor [«?]. The progress of this violent dissension 
was stopped by the wise and moderate remon- 
strances, which Irenaeus, bishop of JLyons^ ad- 
dressed to the Roman prelate upon this occasion, 
in which he shewed him the imprudence and in- 

VOL. I. p justice 

[«3 Eusebius Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xiv. p. 126. and lib. 
▼. cap. xxwr. p. igs. 

[w] This whole afiair fiirnishes a striking argument, among 
Ae multitude diat may be drawn from ecclesiastical history^ 
i|iinit.th€ aupveoucy and universal aothority of the bishop ^ 

<tfKome. ^ 
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CENT, justice of the step he had taken, and also by the 
^^ long letter which the Asiatic Christians wrote in 
' their own justification. In consequence therefore 
of this cessation of arms, the combatants retained 
each their own customs, until the fourth century, 
when the council of Nice abolished that of the 
Asiatics, and rendered the time of the celebration 
of Easter. the same through all the Christian 
churches [it], 
T^***^ XII. In these times, the sacrament of the 
the Lord's Lord's suppcr was celebrated, for the most part, 
«*pp«'- on Sundays, and the ceremonies observed upon 
that occasion were such as follow : A part of tlie 
bread and wine, which was presented among the 
other oblations of the faithful, was separated from 
the rest, and consecrated by the prayers of the 
bishop. The wine was mixed with water, and 
the bread was divided into several portions. A 
part of the consecrated bread and wine was car- 
ried to the sick or absent members of the church, 
as a testimony of fraternal love, sent to them by 
the whole society [t/]. It appears by many and 
undoubted testimonies, that this holy rite wis 
looked upon as essential to salvation ; and when 
this is duly considered, we shall be less disposed 
to censure, as erroneous, the opinion of those 
who have affirmed that the Lord's supper was ad- 
ministered 

0^ E*^! ^' Mosheim^ in a note here^ refers us fiir a& 
ampler account of this controversy to his Conmentar. de rdnu 
Chrislianorum ante Constantinum, M. p. 435. He had said in 
that work, that Faydit had perceived the error of the cois- 
mon opinion, concerning the disputes that arose in the churdi 
about the time of keeping Easter. But here he retracts ^ 
encomium, and after a second reading of Faydit's book^ finds 
himself obliged to declare that the writer has entirely missed 
the true state of the question. See the account of this con- 
troversy, that is given by the learned Heuman^ in one of Ac 
treatises of his SyUoge, est collection of small pieces. 

{jf] Henricus Rixnems, De rUibus vHerum ChrisHaiwum, 
circa EucharUtiam, p. 155, Sec > 
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ministered to in&nts during this century [2;]. The cent. 
^asts of charity, that, followed the celebration of ^^ 
the Lord's Supper, have been mentioned already. .^ ^ '^ 

XIII. The sacrament of baptism was admini- ^ ^^^^ 
Btered publicly twice every year, at the festivals ^ 
of Easter and Pentecost or Whitsuntide [a], 
either by the bishop or the presbyters, in conse*- 
nienoe of his authorization and appointment. 
The persons that were to be baptized, after they 
bad repeated the Creed, confessed and renounced 
their sins, and particularly the devil, and his 
pompous allurements, were immersed under water^ 
lad received into Christ's kingdom by a solemn 
invocation of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
iccording to the express command of our Blessed 
Lord. After baptism, they received the s^n of 
the cross, were anointed, and hy prayers, and im^ 
position of hands, were solemnly commended to 
Ihe mercy of God, and dedicated to his service ; 
in consequence of which they received miUc and 
hmey, which concluded the ceremony [6]. The 
reasons of this particular ritual coincide with what 
we have said in general concerning the origin 
and causes of the multiplied ceremonies that crept 
fiom time to time into the church. 

Adult persons were prepared for baptism by 
abstinence, prayer, and other pious exercises. It 
was to answer for them that sponsors, or god&« 
there, were first instituted, thougn thev were after^ 
wards admitted also in the baptism of in&nts [c\ 

p 2 CHAP. 

{z\ See Jo. Frid. Mayer^ Diss, de EucharisHa Infantum ; 
ai ibo Zomias Histor. Eucharist Infantum, published at Ber^ 
fc, 1786. 

[ajj See Wall's History rf Infant Baptism ; and Vioecome's 
Oe ntilms Baptisml 

ni See TertuUian on Baptism. 

M See Gerh. a Mastricht^ De susceptoribus infantium ex 
kftumo ; though he is of a difierent opinion in this matter, 
ndthUcs that sponsors were not used in the baptism of adult 

persons. 
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CHAP. V. 

Coficeming the Heresies and Divisions that 
troubled the Church during this century. 



T. I. A MONG the many sects which divided the 
-iCm Christian church during this century, it is 
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natural to mention, in the first place, that whidi 
Dissensions*^^ attachment to the Mosaic law separated firom 
wthe the rest of their Christian brethren. The first 
^]nl^*^yrise of this sect is placed under the reign of 
tb« Jews. Adrian. For, when this emperor had, at lengdif 
razed Jerusalemy entirely destroyed even its v^ 
foundations, and enacted laws of the severest kind 
against the whole body of the Jewish pec^le ; the 
greatest part of the Christians, who Uved in 
Palestine, to prevent their being confouiided with 
the Jews, abandoned entirely the Mosidc rites, 
and chose a bishop named Mark, a foreigner by 
nation, and consequently an aUen fitmi the com- 
monwealth of Israel. This step was highly shddc- 
ing to those, whose attachment to the Mosaic rites 
was violent and invincible ; and sudi was tihe case 
of many. . These, therefore, separated themselves 
fix)m the brethren, and founded at Pera, a ooun- 
try of Palestine, and in the neighbouring parts^ 
particular assemblies, in which the law of Moses 
maintained its primitive dignity, authority, and 
lustre [rf ]. 
Ori^n of II. This body of judaiaing Christians, whidi 
renes^d ^^ Christ and Moses upon an equal foot in 

Sbionites. pcSsA 

persons. See also Wall's Histonf rf Infant Baptittn. (tjr See 
moreover, upon this subject, Isaac! Jundt, Arg. de Smc^ 
rum Baptismalium origine ComrnetUaiio, pabliMied at Sbvh 
6t(rg in the year 1755, of which an account may be seen in tbe 
BibUoth. des Sdefices el des Beaux Arts, torn. vi. part L pu 1^ 
ld2 Vid Sulpitius Severus, Hist. Smw, lib. iL eif. mmA 
p. £45. 
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point of authority was afterwards divided into cent, 
two sects, extremely different both in their rites ^'* 
and in their opinions, and distinguished by the ''^''''"' 
names of Nazarenes and Ebionit^u The former 
are not jjdaced by the ancient -Christians in the 
heretical raster f^] ; but the latter were consi- 
dered as a sect, wWe tenets were destructive of 
the fimdamental principles of the Christian reli- 
gion. These sects made use of a gospeU ^ history 
of Christ, different fixnn that which is received 
among us. and concerning which there have 
been many disputes among the learned [y*]. The 
term Nastarenes was not originally the name of a 
secty but that which distinguished the disciples 
of Jesns in general. And as those whom the 
Greeks called Christians, received the name of 
Nazaienes among the Jews, this latter name was 
not consid^ed as a mark of ignominy or con- 
tempti Those, indeed, who, after their separa- 
tion from their brethren, retained the title of 
Nafisatenes, differed miich from the true disciples 
of Christ, to whom that name had been on* 
ginally ^ven; ^ they held, that Christ was 
*^ bom ofa virgin, and was also in a certain man^ 
** ner united to tlie divine nature ; they refused 

p8 *to 

CO Epipluuiius was tiie first writer who placed the Naasa- 
renes in the list of heretics. He wrote in the fourth century^ 
but is very far from being remarkable^ either for his fidelity or 
judgment. 

CS" C/II Th^ gospel, which was called indiscriminately the 

goniel of the Nazarenes^ or Hebrews^ is certainly the same 

with the gospel of the Ebionites> the gospel i^ the twelve 

spQstleSy and is very probably that which St. Paul ref^s to^ 

Galatians^ ch. i. ver. 6. Dr. Mosheim refers his readers^ ibr 

n account of tliis gospel, to Fabridus, in his Codeje Apocrypha 

Abv. Tut. torn, i p. S55. and to a work of his own, entitled 

'Wfcwp contra Tolandi Nazaretntm, p. 1 1 2. The reader will, 

lliowever, find a still more accurate and satisfactory account 

^'this gospel, in the first volume of the learned and judici- 

<>Qs Mr. Jones' incomparable Method of settling the Canankat 

Authority of the New Testament. 
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CENT. " to abaBcLon the ceremonies prescribed by the 
iL << law of Moses, but were far from attempting 
^^J^'. " to impose the observance of these ceremonial 
" upon the (ientile Christians ; they rejected alie 
^' aU those additions that were made to the 
^' Mosaic institutions, by the Pharisees and the 
'^ doctors of the law [g] ;" and from hence we 
may easily see the reason why the greatest nait 
of the Christians treated the Naasarenee witn a 
more than ordinary degree of gentleness and fe- 
bearance. 
ci»<»i^ III. It is a doubtful matter from when^ the 
^mjaJSSS^ Ebionites derived their name, whether from tint 
of some of their principal doctors, or from their 
poverty \h\ One thing, however, is ceftaio> 
and that is^ that their sentiments and doctrines 
were much more pernicious than those of l]ie 
Nazarenes [i]. For, though they believed the 
celestial nussion of Christ, and his participatkm 
of a divine nature, yet they regarded him u s 
man bom of Joseph and Mary, according to the 
ordinary course of nature. They, moreover, as- 
serted, that the ceremonial law, instituted hjf 
Moses, was not only obligatory upon the Jews, 
but also upon all others ; and that the observance 
of it was essential to salvation. And as St. Paul 
had very^ different sentiments from them, con- 

caning 

E^3 See Mich, le Quien^ Adnot. ad Damascenum, torn. I 
p. S2, 83 ; as also a dissertation of the same author, De No' 
zarenis et eorumjidey which is the seventh of those that he has 
subjoined to his edition of the works of Damascenus, 

^h^ See Fabric, ad PhiloHr. de Ha^eMus, p. 81 ; asabo 
Ittigius, De Hasresibus, asm Apostolici, 

Q^ [73 The learned Mr. Jones looked upon these two sects 
as differing very little from one another. He attributes to thtfO 
both much the same doctrines, and alleges, that the Ebionites 
had only made some small additions to the old Nazarene sp 
tern. See the New^ and fuU Method of seUling the Canmucfi 
Authoritif of the New Testament, yoL i. p. 3^5^ 
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(eming the obligation of the ceremonial law, and cent. 
lad opposed the observance of it in the wannest " 
nanner, so, of consequence, they held this apostle 
n abhorrence, and treated his writings with 
he utmost disrespect. Nor were they only 
ittached to the rites instituted by Moses, they 
^ent stin further, and received, with an equal 
Legree of veneration, the superstitions of their 
jncestors, and the ceremonies and traditions 
vhich the Pharisees presumptuously added to 
he law [A]. 

IV. These obscure and unfrequented heretical sects that 
;8semblies were very little detrimental to the^?^ 
Christian cause, which suffered much more from phUosopby. 
hose sects, whose leaders explained the doctrines 
rf Christianity in a manner conformable to the 
[ictates of the oriental philosophy concerning the 
ligin of evil. The oriental doctors, who, be- 
isre this century, had lived in the greatest ob- 
carity, came forth from their retreat under the 
eign of Adrian [/], exposed themselves to 
lublic view, and gathered together, in various 
provinces, assemblies, whose numbers were very 
considerable. The ancient records mention a 
preat number of these demi-christian sects, many 
if which are no farther known than by their di»- 
^inguishing names, which, perhaps, is the only 
drcomstance m which they differ from each 
other. One division however, of these oriental 

p 4 Christians,^ 



\)c^ Irenaeus, lib. i. Contra Hceres, cap. xxvi. p. 105. edit» 
Maasoeti. Epiphanius gives a large account of the Ebionites^ 
Hmres, xxx. But he deserves litUe credit^ since be confesses 
(lect 3. p. 127* and sect 4. p. 141.) that he had confounded 
tile Sampsaeans and Eloesaites with the Ebionites^ and alse^ 
•dmowledges that the first Ebionites were strangers to the 
cnors with which he charges them. 

[12 Clemens Alex. Stromat, lib. viii cap. xvii. p. 89S. 
Cyprianus, epist Ixxv. . 
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CENT. Christians may be considered as a real and iai' 
'^- portant, since the two brandies it produced wot 
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.^ ^ vastly superior to the rest in reputation^ and made 
more noise in the world than the odier nihi> 
The Asia^ plied subdivisious of this pernicious sect. Of tlui 
^^ nimous division, one branch which arose in Aina» 
preserved the oriental docfarine conceming the 
^n of Ihe world, unmixed with o^^aoiti. 
ments and opinions; while the otlier* which w 
formed in Egypt^ made a motely mixture ofdns 
philosophy with the tenets and prodigies adopted 
in the relifi^ious system of that superstitioiia cooiip 
try. Th7doetri\irof the form^ Buipuied ii 
ffimplicity and perspicuity that of the Utter, which 
consisted of a vast variety of parts ao artfiiDj 
combined, that the explication ojf diem beeame a 
matter of much difficulty. 
Eixai and V. Among the doctors of the Asiatic biaich, 
hisfoUow- ^^ ^^ pj^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^ Elxai, a Jew, .nho, 

during the reign of Trajan, is said to hafe 
formed the sect of the Elcesaites. This heretic^ 
though a Jew, attached to the wordiip of one 
.•God, and full of veneration fcv Moaes^ cor- 
rupted, nevertheless, the religion of his aaees- 
iors by blending with it a multitude of fietioos 
4rawn from the oriental philosophy; pretending 
also, after the example of the Essenea, to give a 
rational explication of the law of Moaes, tie le- 
duced it to a mere allegory. It is, at the. aiDie 
time, proper to observe, that some have doubted 
whether the Elcesaites are to be reckoned among 
the Christian, or the Jewish sects ; and Epipba- 
nius, who was acquainted with a certain proouo- 
tion of Elxai, expresses his unc^laiinty m tins 
matter. Elxai, indeed, in that bo<^, mentiaas 
Christ with the highest encomiums, without) 
however, adding any circumstance from whence 
it might be conduded with certainty, tbai Jeeos 

of 
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of Nassareth was the Christ of whom he cent; 
SDoiike FfiK 1 ^^ 

. Vl. It" then, Elxai he improperly phiced ^^^^ 
among the leaders of the sect now under consi- ^ ' 
deratum, we may place at its head Satuminus ms eltmX^^^ 
of Antioch^ who is one of the first Gnostic chie&s?'^^^*^- 
mentioned in history. He held the doctrine of 
twoprincipkSf from whence proceeded all things ; 
the one a wise and benexxdent deity; and the other 
matter, a principle essentiaUy evdj and which he 
supposed under the superintendence of a certain 
intdiigenoe of a malignant nature. ** The world 
^ and its first inhabitants were (according to Ihe 
^ system (tf this raving philosophy:) created by 
^ seren angels, which presided over the seven 
^ planets. This work was carried on without 
^ the Ir^owledge of the benevolent deity , and in 
^ miposition to the will q£ the fnaterial principle. 
^* The former, however, beheld it with appro* 
^ hatioQ, and honoured it with several mau^s of 
^ his beneficence. He endowed with rational 
souls the beings who inhabited this new 
system, to whom their creators had imparted 
*^ nothing more than the mere animal life ; and 
^ having divided the world into seven parts, he 
^ distributed them among the seven angelic archie 
** tectSj one of whom was the god of the Jews, 
^ and reserved to himself the supreme empire 
^ over all. To these creatures, whom the bene 
^ udent principle had endowed with reasonable 
^ souls, and with dispositions that led to good- 
^ ness and virtue, the evil being, to maintain his 
^ empire, added another kind, whom he formed 
"^ of a wicked and malignant character ; and 
^ hence the difference we see among men. When 

"the 



[ml Enseb. Hurt, Ecckg. lib. vi. cap. xxxviii. p. 234. Epi- 
phamus^ Heeres, xk. eect S. p. 41. Theodoretus^ FtUwL 
Hcerei. lib. (L cap. Tii. p 2£1. 
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CENT, ''the creators of. the world fell from their aDe* 
i^ ,, " giance to the Supreme Deity> Gtod «eiit from 
" heaven into our ^^ohe, a restorer of orders 
whose name was Christ. This divine conqueror 
came clothed with a corporeal appearance, bat 
'' not with a real body ; he came to destroy the 
'' empire of the matertal principle, and to point 
'' out to virtuous souls the way by which tfaev 
** must return to Gk)d. This way is beset with 
difficulties and suiBPerings; since those sods, 
who propose returning to the Supreme Being 
" after the dissolution of this mortu body, must 
'' abstain from wine, flesh, wedlock, and in short, 
^* from every thing that tends to sensual gratifiea- 
'' tion, or even bodily refreshment." Satunihnu 
taught these extravagant doctrines in SyriOy 
but principally at Antioch, and drew after him 
many disciples by the pompous appearance of an 
extraordinary virtue [nj. 
^^^j^ VII. Cerdo the Syrian, and Mardon, son 
to the bishop of Pontus, belong to the Asiatic 
sect, though they began to establish their doc- 
trine at Rome, and having given a turn somewhat 
different to the oriental superstition, may them- 
selves be considered as the heads of a new sect 
which bears their names. Amidst the obscurity 
and doubts that render so uncertain the history 
of these two men, the following &ct is inoantesh 
table, viz. That Cerdo had been spreading his 
doctrine at Rome before the arrival of Mardon 
there; and that the latter having, through his 
own misconduct, forfeited a place to which he 
aspired in the church of Rome, attached himself 
through' resentment, to the impostor Cerdo, and 
propagated his impious doctrines with an astooiab- 

ing 

{jT^ Irenseus^ lib. i. cap. xxiv. Eiueb. Hist, Ecdat, lib. iv. 
cap. vii. Theodoret FcAul. Hasret, lib. i ciqp. iL Epiphan* 
Hcsres, zxiii. Theodoret FahuL Hasr. lib. L cap. ii. 
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ing success throughout the world. ^^ After the cent. 
** example of the oriental doctors, they held the ^^ 
existence of two mirudpUs, the one perfectly ""^ "* 
good, and the other perfectly eoil. Between 
these^ they imagined an intermediate kind of 
deity, neither perfectly good, nor perfectly 
evil, but of a mixed nature (so Marcion ex- 
*^ presses it), and so far just and powerful, as to 
administer rewards and inflict punishments. 
This middle deity is the creator of this inferior 
world, and the god and legislator of the Jewish 
nation; he wages perpetual war with the evil 
principle; and both the one and the other aspire 
to the place of the Supreme Being, and ambi- 
tiously attempt subjecting to their authority all 
^ the inhabitants of the world. The Jews are 
<^ the subjects of that powerful genius who form- 
ed this globe; the other nations, who worship 
a variety of gods, are under the empire of the 
'^ evil principle. Both these conflicting powers 
exercise oppressions upon rational and immor- 
tal souls, and keep them in a tedious and mi- 
serable captivity. Therefore the Supreme 
*^ Grod, in order to terminate this war, and to 
*' deliver £rom their bondage those soids whose 
^^ oriffin is celestial and divine, sent to the Jews 
*' a oeing most like unto himself, even his Son 
*^ Jesus Christ, clothed with a certain shadowy 
^' resemblance of a body, that thus he might be 
^ visible to mortal eyes. The commission of this 
celestial messenger, was to destroy the empire 
both of the evU principle^ and of the author of 
^ this world, and to bring back wandering souLs 
** to God. On this account, he was attacked 
" with inexpressible violence and ftiry by the 
^ prince ofaarkness, and by the god oftlw Jews, 
^ mxt without effect, since, having a body only in 
*• appearance, he was thereby rendered incapable 
** or suffering. Those who follow the sacred 

^^ directions ^ 
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CENT, was the doctrine of Bardesanes, who afterwaidi 
^^ abandoned the chimerical part of this system, and 
returned to a better mind : though his sect sub- 
sisted a long time in Syria [p]. 
Tatian. IX. Tatiau, bj birth an Assyrian, and a dis- 

ciple of Justin Martyr, is more distinguished, bf 
the ancient writers, on account of his genius and 
learning, and the excessive and incredible au- 
sterity of his life and manners, than by any te> 
markable errors or opinions which he taught Us 
followers. It appears, however, from the tes- 
timony of credible writers, that Tatian looked 
upon matter as the fountain of all evil, and there- 
fore recommended, in a particular manner, the 
mortification of the body; that he distinguished 
the creator of the world from the Supreme Bemg; 
denied the reality of Christ's body; and cor^ 
rupted the Christian religion with several other 
tenets of the oriental philosophy. He had a 
great number of followers, who were, after him, 
called Tatianists [q^], but were, nevertheless, 
more frequently distinguished from other sects by 
names relative to the austerity of their mannens. 
For as they rejected, with a sort of horror, aD 
the comforts and conveniencies of life, and ab- 
stained from wine with such a rigorous obstinacy, 
as to use nothing but water even at the celebration 
of the Lord's supper; as they macerated their 

bodies 

[[ p] See the writers that give accounts of the ancient heresies, 
as also Eusebius, Hisi, Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxx. p. 151. Ori- 
gen. Dial contra Marcionitas, sect. 3. p. 70. edit Wetsteoii* 
Frid. Strunzii^ HisL Bardesanes, &c. Beausobre, Hist. dM- 
Manich. vol. ii. p. 128. 

[|g] We have yet remaining of the writings of Tatian^ an 
Oration addressed to the Greeks. As to his opinions^ they taV 
be gathered from Clemens Alexandrinus^ Stromat. lib. iii. P^* 
460. Epiphanius^ Hasres. xlvi. cap. i. p. 391. Origen. Tk 
oratione, cap. xiii. p. 77. of the Oxford edition. None« hoWr 
ever^ of the ancients have written professedly concemidg the 
doctrines of Tatian« 
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todies by continual fastings, and lived a severe life cent. 
f celibacy and abstinence, so they were called '^ 
Cncratites *, Hydroparastates f , and Apotactites X. -^^ Jr 

X. Hitherto, we have only considered the doc- 

fine of the Asiatic Gnostics. Those of the Egyp- \hJ^' 
lan branch differ from them in general in this, mentsof th« 
hat they blended into one mass the oriental phi- Gnostics. 
)sophy and the Egyptian theology; the former 
f which the Asiatics preserved unmixed in its ori- 
inal simplicity. The Egyptians were moreover 
articularly distinguished from the Asiatic Gnos- 
LCSy by the following difference in their religious 
jTStem, viz. I. That though, besides the exist- 
uce of a deity, they maintained that also of an 
ternal matter , endued with life and motion, yet 
bey did not acknowledge an eternal principle of 
arkness, or the evil principle of the Persians. 
. They supposed that our blessed Saviour was a 
impound of two persons, of the man Jesus, and 
f Christ, the Son of God ; that the divine nature 
ater^ into the man Jesus, when he was baptized 
y John in the river Jordan, and departed from 
im when he was seized by the Jews. 3. They 
ttributed to Christ a real, not an imaginary body : 
hough it must be confessed, that they were much 
ivided in their sentiments on this head. 4. Their . 
iscipline with respect to life and manners, was 
QUpn less severe than those of the Asiatic sect, 
nd seems, in some points, to have been f^vour- 
We to the corruptions and passions of men. 

XI. Basilides has generally obtained the first BasUides. 
>laoe among the Egyptian Gnostics. '^ He ac- 

* knowledged the existence of one Supreme God, 
' perfect in goodness and wisdom, who produced 

* from his own substance seven beings, or aeons, 

* of a most excellent nature. Two of these 

* aeons, called Dynamis and Sophia (i. e. power 

* and wisdom), engendered the angels of the 

" highest 

^ Or> temperate, t Or^ drinkers of water. % Renouncers. ^ 
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highest order. These angels formed an heav^ 
for their habitation, and. brought forth other 
angelic beings, of a nature somewhat krferioa: 
'* to their own. Many other generations of an- 
gels followed these, new huBavens were also 
created, until the number of angelic orders, 
and of their respective heavens, amounted to 
three hundred and sixty-five^ and thus equalled 
the days of the year. All these are under the 
empire of an omnipotent Lord, whom Basili- 
'* de& called Ahmxa^r This word (which iw 
certainly in use among the Egyptians before his 
time) contains numeral letters to the amount ^ 
365, and thereby expresses the nimiber of heavois 
and angelic orders above mentioned \r\ ^ The 

**iiiha- 

\j\ We have remaining a great number of gems, and re- 
ceive more from Egifpt from time to time, on which, hcsde 
other figures of Egyptian taste, we find the woid Abnuns 
engravcMd. See, for this purpose, a work entitled, Mactfii 
Abraxas, teu de gemmis BaiilidianU disquisitio, which was pnb- 
lished at Antwerp, with several improvements by Jo. Chifle- 
tius, in 4to, in 1657. See also Montfkucon, Pakgogrofk 
Grasc. lib. ii. cap. viiL p. 177* All these gema are sii^MNd 
to come from Basilides, and therefore bear his name. BM 
of them, however, ccmtain the marks of a superstilioii too 
gross to be attributed even to an half Christian, and bearalw 
emblematic characters of the Egyptian theology. It is not 
therefore, just to attribute them all to Basilides, (who thoofii 
erroneous in many of his opinions, was 3ret a fbUowor d 
Christ), but such of them only as carry some mark 4>f the 

Christian doctrine and discipline. There is no doubt Imt 

that the old Egyptian word Abraxas was appropriated totbe 
governor or lord of the heavens, and that Basilides, having 
learned it from the philosophy of his nation, retained it in h^ 
religioua system. See Beausobre Hisi du MamcheUme, yoL ii- 
p. 51. and also Jo. Bapt. Passeri, in his Dissert, de genanf 
jBasilidianis, whLch makes a part of that splendid work vrtiA 
he published at Florence, 1 750, De gemmis stelliferis, torn. ii. 
p. 221. See also the sentiments m the learned JMaaAii 
eonceming the signification of the word Abraxas, u tkej 
are delivered in a dissertation inserted in the seventli volant' 
of the Miscett', Leips, Nooa, Passerius affirms, that none of 
these gems relate to Basilides, but that they concern oofa^ 
magicians^ u e. sorcerers^ fortune«tellans^ and such like ad> 

irtBtmtfs* 
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^' inhabitants mi the lowest heavens, T^idch c:ekt. 
^^ touched upon the borders of the eternal, mar ^'* 
'^ lignant, and self-animated matter, conceived ^^^'^ "' 
' the design of fonning a world from that con- 
^ fused mass, and of creating an order of beings 
' to people it. This design was earned into 
^ execution, and was approved by 1^ Supreme 
^ God, who, to the animal life, with which only 
^ the inhabitants of this new world were at first 
^ endowed, added a reasonable soul, givii^, at 
^ the same time, to the angels, the empire over 
^them.^ 
XIL ^ These angelic beings, advanced to the Hie ouw. 
government of the world which they had created, ^°^*™*'' 
rell, by degrees, from their original purity, and system. 
manifested soon the fatal marks of their depra 
vity and corruption. They not only endea- 
voured to efface in the minds of men the know^ 
ledge of the Supreme Being, that they might 
be worshipped in his stead, but also began to 
^ war against one another, with an ambitious 
^ Tiew to enlarge, ev^ one, the bounds of his 
'lespective dominion. The most arrogant and 
^ torbulenft of all these angelic spirits, was that 

* which presided over the Jewish nation. Hence 
*the Supreme God, beholding with compassion 
*1^ miserable state of rational beings, who 
"groaned under the contests of these jarring 

* powers, sent from heaven his son Nus, or 
^ XSirist, the chief of the asonSy that, joined in 
"^ a substantial union with the man Jesus, he 
''might restore the knowledge of the Supreme 
*G<S, destroy the empire of those angelic na- 

VOL. I. Q ** tures 

WB tu f CTi i. Here, however, this learned man seenis to go toD 

k, Bince he himself acknowledges (p. 225.) that he hadwme* 

^^ found, on these gems, vestiges ^ the errors of Baailides. 

tbese famous monuments stand yet in need of an intert^ycttr, ^ 

but of andi an cme as can join circumspection to diligence and 

(todition. 
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CENT. " tares which presided over the world, and parti- 
^^' " cularly that of the arrofi^ant leader of the Jcyt- 
^^ ish people. The god of the Jews, alarmed at 
« this, sent forth his ministers to seize the man 
" Jesus, and put him to death. They executed 
" his commands, hut their cruelty could not 
" extend to Christ, against whom their efforts 
** were vain [s]. Those souls, who ohey the pre- 
" cepts of the Son of God, shall, after the dissolu- 
" tion of their mortal frame, ascend to the Father, 
while their bodies return to the corrupt mass of 
matter from whence they were formed. Diso- 
bedient spirits, on the contrary, shall pass sue- 
" cessively into other bodies." 
The moral XIII. The doctriuc of Basilides, in point of 
B^des! morals, if we may credit the account of most an- 
cient writers, was favourable to the lusts and pas- 
sions of mankind, and permitted the practice of 
all sorts of wickedness. But those whose testi- 
monies are the most worthy of regard, give a quite 
different account of this teacher, and represent 
him as recommending the practice of virtae asd 
piety in the strongest manner, and as having con- 
demned not only the actual commission of iniquity, 
but even every inward propensity of the mind to 
a vicious conduct. It is true, tnere were, in his 
precepts relating to the conduct of life, some things 
which gave great offence to all true Christians. 
For he affirmed it to be lawful for them to conceal 
their religion, to deny Christ, when their lives 

were 

{/\ Many of the ancients have, upon the authority of Ire- 
naeus, accused Basilides of denying the reaKty of Christ's 
body, and of maintaining that Simon the Cyrenian was crucified 
in his stead. But this accusation is entirely groundless, as may 
be seen by consulting the Cotnmentar. de rdnis. Christian, ofde 
Constant p. 354, &c. &c. where it is demonstrated, that Basi- 
lides considered the divine Saviour as compounded of the man 
Jesus, and Christ the Son of God. It may be, indeed, that 
Bome of the disciples of Basilides entertained the opinion tbat 
is here unjustly attributed to their master* 
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were in danger, and to partake of the feasts of cent. 
the Gentiles that were instituted in consequence *^ 
>f the sacrifices offered to idols. He endeavoured 
ilso to diminish the glory of those who suffered 
nartyrdom for the cause of Christ; impiously 
naintained, that they were more heinous sinners 
;han others, and that their sufferings were to he 
coked upon as a punishment inflicted upon them 
)y the divine justice. Though he was led into 
his enormous error, hy an ahsurd notion that all 
he calamities of this life were of a penal nature, 
tnd that men never suffered hut in consequence 
>f their iniquities, yet this rendered his principles 
rreatly suspected, and the irregular Uves of some 
)f his disciples seemed to justify the unfavourable 
)pinion that was entertamed concerning their 
Kuaster [t]. 

XIV. But whatever may he said of Basilides, carpo- 
it is certain, that he was far surpassed in impiety ^^'^^^ 
by Carpocrates, who was also of Alexandria^ 
and who carried the Gnostic blasphemies to a 
more enormous degree of extravagance than they 
had ever been brought by any of that sect. His 
ptilosophical tenets agree, in general, with those 
of the Egyptian Gnostics. He acknowledged the 
existence of a Supreme God, and of the (Bons 
derived from him by successive generations. He 
maintained the eternity of a corrupt matter^ and 
lie creation of the world from thence by angelic 
powers, as also the divine origin of souls unhap- 
pily imprisoned in mortal bodies, 8^c. But, beside 
these, he propagated other sentiments and maxims 
rf a horrid kind. He asserted, that Jesus was bom 
of Joseph and Mary, accordjng to the ordinary 
course of nature, and was distinguished from the 

Q 2 rest 

J[f] For a farther account of Basilides, the reader may con- 
t Ren, Massuet, Dissert, in IrencBum, and Beausolwre, Hisi. 
At Munichdsme^ vol. 11. p. 8. 
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CENT, rest of mankind by nothing but his superior forti- 
^^ tude and greatness of soul. His doctrine, also, 

^^^'^ "• ^tii respect to practice, was licentious in the 
highest degree ; for he not only allowed his dis- 
ciples a full liberty to sin, but recommended to 
them a vicious course of life, as a matter both of 
obligation and necessity; asserting, that eternal 
salvation was only attainable by those who had 
committed all sorts of crimes, and had daringly 
filled up the measure of iniquity. It is almost 
incredible, that one who maintained the existence 
of a Supreme Being, who acknowledged Christ 
as the Saviour of mankind, could entertain snch 
monstrous opinions as these. One would infer, 
indeed, from certain tenets of Carpocrate^ 
that he adopted the common doctrine of the 
Gnostics concerning Christ, and acknowledged 
also the laws which this divine Saviour impeded 
upon his disciples. But, notwithstanding this, it 
is beyond all doubt, that the precepts and opinions 
of this Gnostic are fiill of impiety; since lie 
held, that lusts and passions, being implanted in oai 
nature by God himself, were consequently void of 
guilt, and had nothing criminal in them ; that aH 
actions were indifferent in their own nature, and 
were rendered good or evil only by the opinions 
of men, or by the laws of the state ; that it 
was the will of God, that all things should be pos- 
sessed in common, the female sect not excepted; 
but that human laws, by an arbitrary tyranny, 
branded those as robbers and adulterers, who only 
used their natural rights. It is easy to perceive^ 
that by these tenets, all the principles of virtue 
were destroyed, and a door opened to the most 
horrid licentiousness, and to the most profligate 
and enormous wickedness [u], 

XV. Va- 

\jf\ See Iren. Contra Hasres, cap zxv. Clemens Alex* 
Stromata. lib. ill. p. 511. 
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XV. Valentme, who was likewise an Egyp- cent. 
lan by birth, was eminently disting^uisbed from all ^^' 
is brethren by the extent of his fame, and the .^^ _ ) 
lultitude of his followers. His sect, which took ^r , ^. 

.g^ U , Valentine. 

se at Eome^ grew up to a state of consistence 
ad vigour in the isle of Cyprus, and spread itself 
irough Asia, Africa and Europe, with an amaz- 
ig rapidity. The principles of Valentine were, 
enenmy speaking, the same with those of the 
rnostics, whose name he assumed, yet in many 
lings he entertained opinions that were particular 
) himself. *^ He placed, for instance, in the 
pleroma (so the Gnostics called the habitation 
of the Deity) thirty ceons, of which the one half 
were male and the other female. To these he 
added four others, which were *of neither sex, 
xm. HoTUS, who guarded the borders of the 
pleroma, Christ, the Holy Ghost, and Jesus. 
The youngest of the ceons, called Sophia (i. e. 
wisdom,) conceived an ardent desire of com- 
prehending the nature of the Supreme Being, 
and, by the force of this propensity, brought 
forth a daughter, named Acliavioth. Achamoth 
being exiled from the pleroma, fell down into 
the rude and imdigested mass of matter, to 
' which she gave a certain arrangement ; and, 

* by the assistance of Jesus, produced the demi-^ 

* '^Tge, the lord and creator of all things. This 
' demiurge separated the subtle, or a/^ma^ matter, 
"^ from that of the grosser, or more terrestrial 
** kind ; out of the former he created the superior 
"world, or the visible heavens; and out of the 
** latter h^ formed the inferior worlds or this 
''terraqueous globe. He also made man» in 
^ whose composition the subtle, and also the 
'grosser matter were both united, and that in 
^ equal portions; but Achamoth, the mother of 

demiurge, added to these two substances, of 
which the human race was formed, a spiritual 

Q 3 and 




cUreamf. 
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" and celestial substance ^ This is the smn of that 
intricate and tedious fable, that the extravagant 
brain of Valentine imposed upon the world for 
a system of religious philosophy ; and from thia 
it appears, that, though he explained the origin 
of the world, and of the human race in a more 
subtle manner than the other Gnostics, yet he did 
not differ from them in reality. His imagination 
was more wild and inventive than that of his bre- 
thren ; and this is manifest in the whole of his 
doctrine, which is no more than Gnosticism, set 
out with some supernumerary fringes, as will fiir- 
ther appear from what follows. 
His idle XV 1. " The Creator of this world, according to 
" Valentine, arrived, by degrees, to that pitch 
" of arrogance, that he either imagined himself 
" to be God alone, or, at least, was desirous that 
" mankind should consider him as such. For this 
" purpose, he sent forth prophets to the Jewish 
nation, to declare his claim to the honour that 
is due to the Supreme Being, and in this also 
" the other angels that pre;side over the different 
" parts of the universe immediately set them- 
" selves to imitate his ambition. To chastise this 
" lawless arrogance of demiurge^ and to illuminate 
the minds of rational beings with the knowledge 
of the true and Supreme Deity, Christ appeared 
upon earth, composed of an animal and spi- 
ritual substance, and clothed, moreover, irith 
an serial body. This Redeemer, in descending 
upon earth, passed through the womb of Mary, 
as the pure water flows through the untainted 
** conduit. Jesus, one of the supreme asonsy was 
** substantially united to him, when he was 
" baptized by John in the waters of Jonfew. 
" The creator of this world, when he perceived 
** that the foundations of his empire were shaken 
" by this divine man, caused him to be appre- 
^ bended and nailed to the cross. But be- 

" fore 
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** fore Christ submitted to this punishment, not cent. 
^* only Jesus the Son of God, but also the ra- ^^• 
** tional soul of Christ ascended up on high, 
so that only the animal soul and the etherial 
body suflFered crucifixion. Those who, aban- 
doning the service of false deities, and the wor- 
ship of the God of the Jews, live according to 
the precepts of Christ, and submit the ani- 
** mal and sensual soul to the discipline of reason, 
** shall be truly happy ; their rational, and also their 
*^ sensual souls shall ascend to those glorious seats 
" of Hiss which border on the pleroTna ; and when 
** all the parts of the divine nature, or all souls are 
** purified thoroughly, and separated from matter^ 
" then a raging fire, let loose from its prison, shall 
" spread its flames throughout the universe, and 
" cUssolve the frame of this corporeal world." 
Such is the doctrine of Valentine and the Gnos- 
tics; such also are the tenets of the oriental 
philosophy, and they may be summed up in the 
following propositions ; This world is a compound 
of good and evil. Whatever is good in ity comes 
down from the Supreme God, the Father oflightSy 
and to him it shall return : and then the world 
shall be entirely destroyed [w']. 

Q 4 XVII, 

f^w] It is proper to observe, for the information of those 
who desire a more copious account of the Valentinian heresy, 
that almost all the ancient writers have written upon this sub« 
jeet, especially Irenseus, Libro prmo contra Hceres. Ter-i 
tullian, in a particular treatise upon that matter ; Clemens 
Alex. &c. Among the modems, see Jo. Franc. Buddseus^ 
Dissert, de hoeresi VaUntiniana, in his introduction to his his- 
tory of the Hebrew philosophers, which dissertation gave occa- 
sion to many disputes concerning the origin of this heresy. Some 
of the modems have endeavoured to reconcile, with reason, 
this obscure and absurd doctrine of the Valentinians. See, for 
this purpose, the following authors: Souverain Platonisme 
devoUe, chap. viii. p. 68. Camp. Vitringa, Observ. Sacr. 
lib. i. cap. ii. p. 131. Beausobre, Histoire du Manickeisme, 
p. 548. Jac Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, torn. iii. p. 729^ 
P«tr. Faydit^ Eclaircissemens snr VHist. Eccksiast. des deux 

premiers, j 
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CENT. XVII. We kam from ancient writers, that the 

^^' sect of the Valentinians was divided into many 

^'^^ branches. One of these was the sect of the Pto- 

^/ lemaites, so called from their chief Ptolemjr, 

necto^ ihe who differed in opinion from his master Vakn- 

Vaientim- tine, with respect both to the number and nature 

^ of the ceons. Another of these was the sect of the 

er.**^ Secundians, whose chief, Secundus, one of the 

principal followers of Valentine, maintained the 

doctrine of two eternal principles, "viz. light and 

darkness, from whence arose the good and the evil 

that are observable in the universe. FrcHU the 

same source arose the sect of Heracleon^ from 

whose writings Clemens and Origen have made 

many extracts; as also that of the Maroosiansr, 

whose leaders, Marc and Colobarsus, added many 

absurd fictions to those of Valentine ; thongh it 

is certain, at the same time, that many enron 

were attributed to them, which they did not 

maintain [<r]. I omit the mention of isome other 

sects, to which the Valentinian heresy is said to 

have given rise. Whether, in reality they all 

sprung from this som*ce, is a question of a very 

doubtfril kind, especially if we considar the errors 

into which the ancients have fallen, in tracing oat 

the origin of the various sects which divided the 

church [yl XVIII. 

premiers Siecles, How vain all such endeavours are, might 
easily be diewn ; nay, Valentine himself has detennkied the 
matter, by acknowledging that his doctrine is abeolately and 
entirely Afferent from that of other Christians. 

(j;$r \j(] Marc did n($ certainly entertain all the opinions 
that are attributed to him. Those, however, which we are 
certain, that he adopted, are sufficient to convince us that he 
was out of his senses. He maintained, among othor crude fan- 
cies, that the pienUude and perfection of truth resided in the 
Greek alphabet ; and alleges that as the reason why Jesus 
Christ was called the Alpha and the Omegd. 

C ^D Concerning these sects, the reader will find something 
fuller in Irenseus, and the other ancient writers ; and a yet 
more learned and satialactofy account la Grabe's SpicUegiK'^ 

Pair* 
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XVIII. It is not neeessary to take any particu* cent. 
iar notice of the more obscure and less consider- ^^ 
Me of the Gnostic sects, of which the ancient ^^^J^^ 
2nriterB scarcely mention any thing but the name, _ 

md one or two of their distiis^uishing tenets, contide?. 
^ch were the Adamites, who are said to have *^^^- 
xrolesaed an exact imitation of the primitive state 
^iniiocence; the Cainites, who treated as saints, 
with the utmost marks of admiraticm and respect^ 
uain» Cora, Dathan, the inhabitants of Sodom, 
Lnd even the traitor Judas. Such also were the 
Ibelites^ who entered into the bonds of matri- 
Qony, but n^lected to fulfil its principal end, 
^ven the procreation of offspring; the Sethites, 
irho honoured Seth in a particular manner, and 
cx)ked upon himas the same person with Christ ; 
be Flarmians, who had Florinus and Blastus ior 
heir chie& [z]^ and several others. It is highly 
m>bable that the ancient doctors, deceived by 
he variety of names that distinguished the here* 
ies, nmy with too much precipitation have divide^ 
ne sect into many ; nay, it may be further ques- 
i<med, whether they have, at all times, repre^ 
ented accurately the nature and true meaning 
f several opinions concerning which they have 
mtten. 

XIX. The Ophites, or Serpentinians, a ridicu-' Ophites^ 
ous sort of heretics, who had for their leader a 

nan called Euphrates, deserve not the lowest 
)lace among the Egyptian Gnostics. This sect 
vhich had its origin among the Jews, was of a 

more 

Pair, et H<greticor, sect. 2. p. 69. 82. There is an am^le ac- 
^ant of the Marcossians in Ireiiseus, Cotitr. Hcsr, lib. 1. cap. 
dv. p. 70. 

03* CO Here Dr. Mosheim has fallen into a slight inaccu.. 
^acy in confounding the opinions of these two heretics; since it 
ts certain^ that Blastus was for restoring the Jewish religion^ 
U)d celebrated the passover on the fourteenth day ; whereas 
^orinus was a Valentinian^ taid maintained the doctrine of 
^he tnfo principles, with other Gnostic errors, 
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CENT, more andent date than the Christian religion. A 
^^' part of its followers embraced the gospel, while the 
PART II. ^j.jjgj. retained their primitive superstition, and fiwn 
hence arose the division of the Ophites into Chris- 
tian and Anti-christian. The Christian Ophites 
entertained almost the same fantastic opinions that 
were held by the other Egyptian Gnostics, concetn- 
ing the ceons, the eternal matter, the creation of 
the world in opposition to the will of Gk)d, the rur 
lers of the seven planets that presided over this 
world, the tyranny of demiurge, and also concerning 
Christ united to the man Jesus, in order to destroy 
the empire of this usurper. But besides these, they 
maintained the following particular tenet, from 
whence also they received the name of Ojdiites, 
viz. " That the serpent, by which our first parents 
were deceived, was either Christ himself or 
Sophia, concealed under the form of that ani- 
md ;" and, in consequence of this opinion, they 
are said to have nourished a certain number of 
serpents, which they looked upon as sacred, and 
to which they offered a sort of worship, a subordi- 
pate kind of divine honours. It was no difficult 
matter for those, who made a distinction between 
the Supreme Being and the Creator of the world, 
and who looked upon every thing as divine, which 
was in opposition to demiurge, to fall into these 
extravagant notions. 
Monarchi- XX. The schisms and commotions that arose 
t^pasdJS^! in the church, from a mixture of the oriental and 
Egyptian philosophy with the Christian rehgioD, 
were in the second century, increased by those 
Grecian philosophers who embraced the doctrine 
of Christ. The Christian doctrine, concerning the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the two na- 
tures imited in our blessed Saviour, were, by no 
means, reconcileable with the tenets of the sages 
and doctors of Greece, who therefore endeavoured 
to explain them in such a manner as to render 

them 
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them comprehensible. Praxeas, a man of genius cent. 
and learning, began to propagate these explications ^^• 
at Home, and was severely persecuted for the er- 
rors they contained. He denied any real distinc- 
tion between the leather, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and maintained that the Father, sole creator of all 
things, had united to himself the hvman nature of 
Christ. Hence his followers were called Monar- 
chians, because of their denying a plurality of per- 
sons in the Deity ; and also Patropassians, because, 
according to TertuUian's account, they believed 
that the Father was so intimately united with the 
man Christ, his Son, that he suffered with him 
the anguish of an afflicted life, and the torments 
of an ignominious death. However ready many 
may have been to embrace this erroneous doc- 
trine, it does not appear, that this sect formed to 
themselves a separate place of worship, or removed 
themselves from the ordinary assemblies of Chris- 
tians [a]. 

XXI. An opinion highly resembling that now Theodotos^ 
mentioned was, about the same time, professed at ^^^™*'- 
Rome by Theodotus, who, though a tanner, was 
a man of profound learning, and also by Arte- 
mas, or Artemon, from whom the sect of the 
Artemonites derived their origin. The accounts 
given of these two persons, by the ancient writers, 
are not only few in number, but are also extremely 
ambiguous and obscure. Their sentiments, how- 
ever, as far as they can be collected from the best 
records, amount to this ; " That, at the birth of 
" the man Christ, a certain divine energy, or por- 
** tion of the divine nature (and not the person 
" of the Father, as Praxeas imagined), united it- 
« self to him." 

It is impossible to decide with any degree of 
certainty which of the two was the most ancient, 

Theo- 

{a] TertuUiani Lib contra Praxeam; as also Petri Wei- 
sduigii Prohabiliat cap. xxvi. p. S23. m 
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CENT.. Theodotus, or Artemon ; as also whether they 
^^ hoth taught the same doctrine, or differed in thdr 
PART II. Qpi^j^yjjg^ Ojj^g thing, indeed, is certain, and that 

is, that the disciples of hoth applied the dictates 
of philosophy, and even the science of geometry, 
to the explication of the Christian doctrine. 
Hermoge- XXII. A like attachment to the dictates of a 
°®^ presumptuous philosophy, induced Hermogenes, 
a painter hy profession, to ahandon the doctrine of 
Christianity concerning the origin of the world, 
and the nature of the soul, and thus to raise new 
troubles in the church. Regarding matter as the 
fountain of all evil, he could not persuade him- 
self that God had created it from nothing, by an 
almighty act of his will ; and therefore he main- 
tained, that the world, with whatever it contains, 
as also the souls of men, and other spirits, were 
formed by the Deity from an uncreated and eter- 
nal mass of coniipt matter. In this doctrine there 
were many intricate things, and it manifestly janed 
with the opinions commonly received among Chris- 
tians relative to that difficidt, and almost unsearch- 
able subject. How Hermogenes explained those 
doctrines of Christianity which opposed his syston, 
neither Tertullian, who refiited it, nor any of tiie 
ancient writers inform us [6]. 
Theiiiite- XXIII. Thcsc sccts, which WO havo now been 
"^"^ passing in review, may be justly regarded as the 
offspring of philosophy. But they were succeeded 
by one in which ignorance reigned, and which 
was the mortal enemy of philosophy^ and letters. 
Montanus. It was formed by Montanus, an obscure man, 
without any capacity or strength of judgment, 

and 

{jtr\ There is yet extant a book written by Tertullian 
against Hermogenes^ in which the opinions of the latter 
concerning mattery and the origin of the world, are warmly 
opposed. We have lost another work of the same author^ in 
which he refuted the notion of Hermogenes concerning i^ 
sou?. 



PART II. 
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and who Hved in a Phrygian village called Pe- cent. 
puza. This weak man was foolish and extrava- ^l]^ 
gant enough to take it into his head, that he was 
the paraclete or comforter [c], which the divine 
Saviour, at his departure firom the earth, pro- 
mised to send to his disciples to lead them to all 
truth. He made no attempts upon the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, hut only declared, that 
he was sent with a divine commission, to give to 
the moral precepts delivered hy Christ and his 

apostles 

{jr\ Those are undoubtedly mistaken^ who have asserted 
that Montanus gave himself out for the Holi/ Ghost How- 
ever weak he may have been in point of capacity^ he was not 
fool enou^ to push his pretensions so far. Neither have they^ 
who inform us that Montanus pretended to have received frond 
above the same spirit or paraclete, which formerly animated 
the apostles^ interpreted with accuracy the meaning of this 
heretic. It is^ therefore, necessary to observe here, that 
Montanus made a distinction between the paraclete promised 
by CShrist to his apostles, and the Hpfy Spirit that was shed 
upon them on the day of Pentecost ; and understood by the 
former, a divine teacher pointed out by Christ, under the 
name of paraclete, or comforter, who was to perfect the gos- 
pel by the addition of some doctrines omitted by our Saviour, 
and to cast a full light upon others which were expressed in an 
obscure and imperfect manner, though, for wise reasons, 
which subsisted during the ministry of Christ ; and, indeed, 
Mcmtanus was not the only person that made this distinc- 
tion. Other Christian doctors were of opinion, that the 
paraclete promised by Jesus to his disciples, was a divine 
ambassador, entirely distinct from the Holy Ghost, which 
was shed upon the apostles. In the third century. Manes 
interpreted the promise of Christ in this manner. He pre- 
tended, moreover, that he himself was the paraclete, and ^at, 
in his person, the prediction was ftilfilled. Every one knows> 
that Mahomet entertained the same notion, and applied to 
Unmelf the prediction of Christ, concerning the* coming of 
the paraclete. , It was, therefore this divine messenger that 
M(mtanus pretended to be, and not the Holy Ghost. This 
^1 appear with the utmost evidence, to those who read with 
^^ttention the account given of this matter by Tertullian, 
^ho was the most famous of all the disciples of Montanus, 
^ the most perfectly acquainted with every point of his 
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CEYIT, "^ modem (especially Tertallian) who hare profeaeedly 
II. written oonceming the sects of thcearly ages. The learned 

rART II. Mr. Theophilus Wernsdorf^ published at IkuAzichy in the 
year 1751^ a most ingenious exposition of whatever regards 
the sect of the Montanists, under the following title : Com- 
mentoHo de MmdamtUi SaxuH secumK, tmigo credUU Bcs' 
reticis. 
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THIRD CENTURY. 

PART I. 

The External History of the CHUBo^. 



CHAPTER I. 

yjikh contains the prosperous events that hap* 
pened to the Church during this century. 

THAT the Christians sufficed in thi^ een* cent. 
tuiy, calamities and injuries of the most „ ™- 
readful kind, is a matter that admits of no de* 
ate ; nor was there, indeed, ,any period in yrhiqh 
hey were not exposed to perpetual dangers, 
^or, not to mention the fury of the people, 
et in motion so often by the craft and zeal of 
heir licentious priests, the evil came from a 
ugher source ; the prastors and magistrates, npt* 
nthstanding the ancient laws of ^he emperors; 
Jx &vour of the Christians, had it in their 
^er to pursue them with all sorts of venations, 
^ often as avarice, cruelty or superstition roused 
^ the infernal spirit of persecution in their 
Heasts. At the same time, it is certain, that The nghi* 
4e rights and privil^es of the Christians were*"^^^^^ 
^tiplied, in this century, much more than Christiana 
>a«iy are apt to imagine. In the army, at court, "^^^^^ 
ttid, indeed, in all the orders of the nation, there 
^m a considerable number of Christians, who 
VOL. I. R lived 
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CENT, lived entirely unmolested ; and what is still more, 
' ^^^- the profession of Christianity was no obstacle to 

PART I ^ #» « 

public preferment under most of the emperors 
that reigned in this century. It is also certain, 
that the Christians had, in many places, houses 
where they assembled for the purposes of divine 
worship, and that with the knowledge and con- 
nivance of the emperors and magistrates. And 
though it be more than probable, that this liberty 
was, upon many occasions, and even, for the most 
part, purchased at a high rate, yet it is manifest, 
that some of the emperors were very favourably 
inclined towards the Christians, and were far from 
having an aversion to their religion. 
Under va. H. Caracalla, the son of Severus, was pro- 
!^^ *"^*" claimed emperor in the year 211, and, during 
the six years of his gov/mment, he neither 4 
pressed the Christians himself, nor permitted any 
others to treat them with cruelty or injustice. 
Heliogabalus also, though in other respects the 
most infamous of all princes [a], and, perhaps, 
the most odious of all mortals, shewed no marks 
of bitterness or aversion to the disciples of Jesus. 
His successor, Alexander Severus, who was a 
Tiie benig- princo distinguished by a noble assemblage of the 
uZ^L^' most lexcellent and illustrious' virtues, did not 
towards tiie indeed, abrogate the laws that had been enacted 
^**^*^ £^ainst the Christians ; and this is the reason why 
we have some examples of martyrdom under hi 
administration. It is nevertheless certain, that he 
shewed them, in many ways, and upon every 
occasion that was offered him, the most un- 
doubted marks of benignity and favour; nay, 
he is said to have gone so far as to pay a certaitt 
sort of worship to the divine author of our reli- 
gion [6]. This his favouraUe inclinations to- 
wards 

'a] Lampridius. V^a Elagabali, c. iii. p. 706. 

bji Lamprid. De Viia Seven, cap. xxix. p. pSO. VMe 

CaioL 
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wards the Christians was probably owing, at first, cent. 
to the instructions and counsels of his mother, ^^^ 
Julia Mammaea, for whom he had a high de- ^^^'^^^ 
gree of love and veneration, Julia had very 
&vourable sentiments of the Christian religion; 
and, being once at Antioch, sent for the famous 
Origen from Alexandria^ in order to enjoy the 
pleasure and advantage of his conversation and 
instructions. Those who assert, that Julia, and 
her son Alexander, embraced the Christian reli- 
^on, are by no means famished with unex- 
eeptionable testimonies to- confirm this fact; 
though we may affirm, with confidence, th^t this 
virtuous prince looked upon Christianity as me- 
riting, beyond all other religions, toleration and 
&vour from the state, and considered its author 
as worthy of a place among those who have been 
distinguished by their sublime virtues, and ho- 
noured with a commission from above \c\ 

III. Under Gordian, the Christians lived in other em- 
tranquillity. His successors the Philips, father P^Jj^i,!^^^ 
and son, proved so favourable, and even friendly the chnsti- 
to them, that these two emperors passed, in the *^' 
opinion of many, for Christians; and, indeed, 
tne arguments alleged to prove that they em- 
braced, though in a secret and clandestine man- 
ner, the religion of Jesus, seem to have a high 
d^ee of weight, and render this fact extremdy 
probable. But as these arguments are opposed Question 
by others equally specious, that famous question, ^e re%i^ 
relating to the religion of Philip the Arabian, of the em- 

lip* 
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Card. Henr. Zeibichii, Diss, de Chiisto ab Alexandra in 
^rio cuUu, quae extat in MisceUan. Lips, nao. torn. ill. p. 

•4fi. 

[p] Vide Frid. Spanhemii, Diss, de Ludi BrUonum Regis^ 
A&p Mammcea, ei Pkilipporum conversionUfus, torn, ii, opp. 
^400. Item. Paul. Jablonski, Diss, de Alexandre Severe 
*»cm Chiistianis per Gnostlcos initialo, in Miscellan. Ups. 
JWBtf, torn. iv. p. 56. 
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CEKt. and his isn»i mUBt be left undecided \d\ Nei* 

^^^ ther side ofFeiB reftsotis go victKirious mdi ttHaA- 

'^*'^'* swerable^ ats to produce a ftill and eomplete 

convictioa; and this is therefore one of those 

many cases^ whei*e a suspension of judgment \% 

both allowable and wise. With rei^ect to Gat 

liididus^ and sotne other emperots of tiiis c^turyi 

if they did not professedly &voUr the ptogtesii 

of ChtiBtianlty, yet neither did they opprebs itt 

feUowers^ nor retard its advancements 

The num. IV. lliis demency and benevoleiioe, whidi 

^JSJ^MXii ^^ fdilowers <of Jestis experienced ftom gteat 

increased. inen, and os^pecially 6iom those of imperial di^ 

nkt^y Txmi be ]^oed> without doubt, amiiKig 

thoise hnman means that contributed to multiply 

the number ^ Christians, and to ^large ^ 

ibe otutes bottuds of the t^ui<ch. Oth^ causes, however, 

^!^di. ^^h divme and human, must be adkled here, to 

vine. render a complete and satis&ctory aeoount <^ 

this matter. Among the causes which belong to 

the first d£ these classes, we do »ot <ynly re^M 

the intrinsic f<N%e of odestial truth, and the pktf 

and fortitude of those who dedared it to tlM 

>iMoi4d, but also that especial and interposing pro- 

vidence^ which, by dreams and visions^ pr^esented 

to the imnds of many, who were either inidMii- 

»^- -- 



d^ E^D The autliors of the Universal History have deta^^ 
mined the question which Dr. Mosheim leaves here undedded; 
tmd they think it may i>e affirmed, Ihat Philip and his son 
Embraced the gospel^ since l3iat opinion is built upon such 
respectable authority as that of Jerom^ Chrysostcmi, Diony* 
sius of Alexandria^ Zonaras^ Nicephorus^ Cedrenus^ Ruffinus^ 
'Sytiocfflns, Ordsius^ Jomandes^ Ammianus Mairccllinus^ ^ 
ibsaened cardinal Bona^ Vincentius Lirinensia, Huetius^ aJL 
others. Dr. Mosheim refers his readers^ for an account <C 
•this matter to the following writers : Spanheim^ De CWrf- 
afnsmo PkUipp, torn. ii. opp. p. 400. iBntretiens ffhlonfUt 
-sur le Christtanisme de TEtnper^ur Philippe, par. P, DeL»f- 
Mammachii Origines et. Aniiqu. VhrisHafUB, torn. iL p. tSi» 
Ccmfer. Fabric. De Luce Evang. && p. 259. 



man. 
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tive to the Christian doctrine, or its professecl pBifT". 
enemies, tonthed their hearts with a eonvietion ^^^ 
of the truth, and a sense of its importance, apd «^ j'^ VV 
engaged them, without delay, to profess them- 
selves the disciples of Christ [^], To this ipay 
also be added, the healing of diseases, and other 
miracles, which many Chnstis^s were yet enabled 
to perform by invoking the name of the diyine 
Saviour [/]. The number of mirades, was, 
however, much less in this than the preceding 
century; nor must this alteration be attributed 
only to the divine wisdom, which rendered mira- 
culous interpositions less frequent m proportion 
as they became less necessary, but also to hia 
)u8llce« which was provoked to duninish the fre-! 
quency of g^s, which some did not scruple to 
pervert to mo'cenary purposes [g]. 

V. If we- turn our view to the human ipeans Pwtiy im^ 
that contributed, at this time, to multiply the 
numbers of Christians, and to extend the limits 
li the church, we shall find a great variety of 
i^anses uniting their influence, and contributing 
jointly to this happy purpose. Among these 
orast be reckoned the translations of the sacred 
writings into various languages, the seal and la^ 
hours of Origen, in spreading abroad copies of 
them every where, and the different works that 
were published, by learned and pious men, in 
de&nce of the gospel. We may add also to thi% 
that the acts of beneficence and liberality, per? 
foimed by the Christians, even towards thoso 

R S whose 

\e\ See^ for an account of this matter, the following authonr, 

^J«^ei^ Kb. 1. adv, Celsum, p. 35. HomU. in Lucce yii. p. 21 6. 

.^ a. opp. edit l^asil ; as also TertulUan, De anima, cap. 

'^* PL 34S. edit Rigaltii^ and JCus^bius, HUiar. Mcfles. lib. 

^cnp.v. p. 20S. 

'If] Ongen, contr. Celsum, lib. i. p. 5. 7* Euseb. HUi. 
2^« lib. V. cap. vii. Cyprianus, Ep. i. ad DonaL p* 3. and 
1^ notes of Balusius upon that passage, p. 376. 

1 Ig] Bf&iQ^9 not in Qriffn, wtOrn Cd^m» P? 6i T- 
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CENT. SixiUand inform us, that the light of Chnstianitj 
^^^ arose upon that country during this century; 
^^^ '• but, though diere be nothing improbable in tibii 

Msertion, yet it is not built npcm incanteBtabk 

authority [m]. 

CHAP. n. 

Omcemingihe calamitous events "which happened 
to the church in this century. 

iheperM. I. TN the beginning of this century, the Chiis- 
Sfer -■- tian church suffered calamitie. of vsim. 
><"• kinds throughout the provinces of the Romsti 
empire. These suflferings increased in a teirit^ 
manner, in consequence of a law made, in tibe 
year 203, by the emperor Severus (who, in 
other respects, was certainly no enemy to 1^ 
CSiristians,) by which every subject of the emjm 
was prohibited to change the religion of his an- 
cestors for that of the Christian or Jewish fn]. 
This law was, in its effects, most prejudidal to 
the Christians; tor, thoi^h it did not formaHy 
condemn them, and seemed only adapted to pot 
a stop to the fiirther progress of the goiE^l, yet it 
induced rapacious and unjust magistrates to perse- 
cute even unto death the poorer sort among the 
Christians, that thus the richer might be led, 
through fear of like treatment, to purchase their 
laranquillity and safety at an expensive rate. 
Hence many of the disdples of Christ, both in 
Egypt, and also in several parts oSAsia and AJricOf 

were 



tm]] See Uflfeer et Stfllingfleet, AnHquii. el Origen. Eode- 
siar. Brit. See also George Mackenzie^ De Regali Scdanm 
pro&apia, cap. viii. p. 11 9. 

M Eusebius, Ecdes. Histor. lib. vi. cap. i. I^aritaaitf k 
Severo, cap. xyi. xvii. p. €!?• ; 
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urere put to death in consequence of this law. cenil 
Among tiiese Leonidas, the father of Origen, ^^^ 
Pesrpetua and Felicitas (those two &mou8 Af« 
rican ladies, whose acts [o] are come down to 
onr times,) Potamiena Marcella, and other 
martyrs of hoth sexes acquired an illustrious 
name by the magnanimity and tranquillity with 
whidi they endured the most onel sufferings. 

II. From the death of Severus to the reign of That under 
Maximin, the condition of the Christians was,^*^"^"^ 
in some places, proq>erous, and, in all, sup- 
p(MrtaMe. But with Maximin the ftce of affairs 
changed. This unworthy emperor, having ani- 
mated the Roman soldiers to assassinate Alexan- 
der Seyems, dreaded th^ resentment of the Chris- 
tians, wh(»n that excellent prince had fiivoured 

and protected in a distmguished manner; and, 
ibr tills reason, he ordered the bishops, whom 
lie knew that Alexander had always treated 
as his intimate friends, to be seised imd put 
to death [jp]. During his reign, the Christians 
auffisred in the most barbarous manner; f<»r, 
though ^ edict of this tjrrant extended only to 
the Ushops and leaders of the Christian church, 
yet its diocking effects reached much &rther ; as 
it animated the heathen priests, the magistrates, 
and the multitude, against Christians of every 
rank and order [q\ 

III. This storm was succeeded by a calm, in Many 
which the Christians enjoyed an happy tranquil-.?;^ 
lity for many years. The accession of Deems quence of 
Trajan to the imperial throne, in the year^*^^ 
249, raised a new tempest, in which the fury become 
of persecution f^^ll in a dreadftil manner upon the^j^^^JJ^ 

church ^o°* 

{^ Theod. Rukiait^ AHa Martyr, p. ^0. 

Cp] Euseb. Hkt, Eodes, lib. vi. cap. xxviii. p. 225. Oro- 
ms. Hist, lib. vii. cap. xix. p. 509. 

[jf\ Origen. torn, xxviii. in Matth. opp. torn. i. p. 137* 
See alse Finnilianus, in Cypriani^ Epistolis, p. 140. . 
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CENT, church of Christ. For this emperor^ either 
1^^ from an ill-grounded fear of the Christians, or 

PART I. g.^j^ ^ violent zeal for the superstition of his an- 
cestors, puhlished most terrible and cruel edicts; 
by which the pra&tors were ordered, upon pain 
of death, either to extirpate the whole body of 
Christians without exception, or to force them, 
by torments of various kinds, to return to th« 
Pagan worship. Hence in all the provinces of 
the empire, multitudes of Christians were, duiing 
the space of two years, put to death by the most 
horrid punishments [r], which an ingenious bar- 
barity could invent. The most unhappy cir- 
cumstance of all these cruelties was, their fatal 
influence upon the faith and constancy of many 
of the sufferers ; for as this persecution was much 
more terrible than all those that preceded it, so 
a great number of Christians, dismayed, not at the 
approach of death, but at the aspect (^ those 
dreadfiil and lingering torments, which a bar- 
barous magistracy had prepared to combat their 
constancy, fell from the profession of their £uth, 
and secured themselves from punishmeQt, either 
by offering sacrifices^ or by burning incense, 
before the images of the gods, or by purchasing 
certificates from the Pagan priests. Hence arose 
the opprobrious names of Sacrificati, given to those 
who sacrificed ; Thurificati, to those who burned 
incense ; and Libellatici, to those who produced 
certificates [*]. IV. 

fr] EuselMus, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxxix. p. 2S4. 
cap. xlL p. 2S8. Gregorius Nyss. in vita Thaumaturgi, torn, 
iii. opp. p. 568. Cyprianus, De Lapm, p. 182. 

(fct* M These certificates were not aU equally criminal^ nor 
supposed all a degree of apostasy equally enormous. It ii 
therefore necessary to advertise flie reader of the following 
distinctions omitted by Dr. Mosheim : These certificates were 
sometimes no more than a permissicm to abstain from sacri- 
ficing^ obtained by a fee given to the judges^ and were not 
looked upon as an act of apostasy^ unless thus Christians^ who 

demandeo 



con- 
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IV. This defection of such a prodigious num- cent. 
}€r of Christians under Decius, was the occasion ^^^ 
tf great commotions in the church, and produced v^^J '' 
lehates of a very difficult and deUcate nature, wann __ 
?or the lapsed^ or those that had fallen from their tests occa- 
!]!hristian profession, were desirous to he restored ^e°^^ 
church-communion, without submitting to that tion of 
Mtittfrd course of penitential discipline, which the ^^^^"^ 
K^lesiastical laws indispensably required. The 
lishops were divided upon this matter: some 
¥ere for shewing the desired indulgence, while 
>thers opposed it with all their might [f]. In 
Egypt and Africa, many, in order to obtain more 
meemly the pardon of their apostasy, interested 
iie martyrs in their behalf, and received from 
;hem letters of reconciliation and peace *, i. e. a • La)en<» 
x>nnal act, by which they (the martyrs) declared ^^*^ 
n their last moments, that they looked upon 
;hem as worthy of their communion, and desired, 
rf consequence, that they should be restored to 
their place among the brethren. • Some bishops 
srnd presbyters re-admitted into the church, with 
too much facility, apostates and transgressors, 
i¥ho produced such testimonies as these. But 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a man of severe 
wi^om, and great dignity of character, acted in 
quite another way. Though he had no intention 

to 



demanded them, had declared to the judges that they had 
conformed themselves to the emperor's edicts. But, at other 
times, they contained a profession of paganism, and were 
either offered voluntarily by the apostate, or were subscribed 
by him, when they were presented to him by the persecuting 
magistrates. Many used certificates, as letters of security, 
obtained from the priests at a high rate, and which dispensed 
them from either professing or denying their sentiments. See 
Spanheim. Histmia Christiana, p. 732, 7S3. See also Prud. 
Maranus in vita Cypriani, operibus ejus prsemissa, sect. 6. p. 
64. 

{f\ Eusebius, Hist, Eccles, lib. vi. cap. xliv. Cypr. E^sto* 
Ice, in many places. 
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CENT, to derogate from the authority of the venerable 
III* martyrs, yet he opposed with vigour this imr^ 
^AHT I. g^jQ^^g lenity, and set limits to the effieaey fA 
these letters of reconciliation and peace. Hence 
arose a keen dispute between him and the mar* 
tyrsy confessors, presbyters, and lapsed, seconded 
by the people ; and yet, notwithstanding this for- 
midable multitude of adversaries, the venerable 
bishop came off victorious \u\. 
TTiepcne- V. Galltts, the successor of Deeius, mii 
d^ &uius Volusianus, son of the former, re-animated the 
•ndvoiu- flame of persecution, which was beffinninir to 
■""■■^ bum with less fary W And, beridcTSTmit 
ferings which the Christians had to undeigo in 
consequence of their cruel edicts, they were slio 
involved in the public calamities that prevailed 
at this time, and suffered grievously from a ter* 
rible pestUence, which spread desolation through 
many provinces of the empire [x]. This pesti-' 
lence dso was an occasion which the Pagan priests 
used with dexterity to renew the rage of penie^ 
cution against them, by persuading the people 
that it was on account of the lenity used towsid 
the Christians, that the gods sent down their 
judgments upon the nations. In the year 85^ 
Valerian being declared emperor, made the 
fiiry of persecution cease, and restcM-ed the chmeh 
to a state of tranquillity. 
UndtfVa^ VI. The clemency and benevolence which 
**^*^ Valerian shewed to the Christians, continued 
until the iSfth year of his reign. Then the scene 

bi^;sii 

{[t<3 The wh<de history of this controversy may be gather* 
ed &oak the episdes of Cyprian. See also Gabr. Alhaspin9&* 
us, Obsemat. Ecdes. lib. i. observ. xx. p. 94. DalkeiH 
jDe ^paenU el satisfiwtumibus kttmanU, lib. vii. cap. xvi. ft 
706. 

\jv2 Eiiseb. Hist. Ecclcs. lib. vii. cap. i. p. 250. Cypriaiv 
J^piH, Ivii. Iviii. 

\jf] Vid. Cypriani Lift, ad Demelrianum, 
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heffBOi to change, and, the change indeed was mid* cest. 
den. Macrianus, a superstitious and cruel bigot '^'* 
to pa^nism, had gained an entire ascendant '^^^ '* 
ovet valerian, and was his chief counsellor in 
every thing that related to the administration 
of die government By the persuasion of this 
imperious minister, the Christians were prohibited 
to assemUe themsdves together, and their bish<^ 
and doctors were sent into banishment. This 
edict was published in the year 257, and was toh 
lowed the year after, by one still more severe; 
in consequaice of which, a considerable number 
of Christians, in all the difl^ent provinces of the 
empire^ were put to death, and that by such 
cram methods of execution, as were much more 
terrible than death itself. Of those that suffered 
in -this persecution, the most eminent were Cy- 
prian, bishop of Cartilage; Sixtus, bishop of 
Borne; and Laurentius, a Roman deacon, who 
wiw bttrbaroudy consumed by a slow and lingav 
iiig &e. An unexpected event suspended, for a 
wmle^ the sufferings of the Christians. Vale^ 
tiaa was made prisoner in the war against the 
Persians ; amd his son Gallienus, in the year 260, 
restored p^ace to the church [^/]. 

VII. The condition of the Christians was ra* The state 
ther suppcHtable than happy, under the reign of °^^®^ ^^^ 
Gallioius, which lasted eight years; as also der GaiUe- 
under the short administration of his successor ^1^^^^ 
Claudius. Nor did they suffer much during the AureUan. 
fcst four years (£ the reign of Aurelian, who 
was raised to the empire in the year 270. But 
ihe fifth year of this emperor's administration 
would have proved fatal to them, had not his 

violent 

[y] Easeb. Hist, Eccles, lib. vii. cap. x, xi. p. 9:55. Acta 
^ypriani as they are to be found in liie Acta Martyntm Ttnin- 
•ti, p. 2ii6. Cypriani J^pist* Ixxvii. p. 158. edit Baluz. 
"^miL p. 165. 
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CENT, violent death, prevented the execution of his cruel 
'^^ purposes. For while, set on hy the unjust sug- 
gestions of his own superstition, or by the bar- 
barous counsels of a bigotted priesthood* he was 
preparing a formidable attack upon the - Chris- 
tians, he was obUged to march into Gaul, where 
he was murdered, in the year 275, before his 
edicts were published throughout the empire [%^. 
Few, therefore, suffered martyrdom under his 
reign, and indeed, during the remainder of this 
century, the Christians enjoyed a considerable 
measure of ease and tranquillity. They were, at 
least, free from any violent attacks of oppression 
and injustice, except in a small number of casss^ 
where the avarice and superstition of the Roman 
magistrateis interrupted their tranquillity [a]. 
The at- VIII, While the Roman emperors and pro- 
the pbUoso- consuls employed against the Christians the temn: 
phew a^ of uurighteous edicts, and the edge of the de- 
^Stiani- stroying sword, the Platonic philosophers, who 
^ have been described above, exhausted against 

Christianity all the force of their learning and 
eloquence, and all the resources of their art and 
dexterity, in rhetorical declamations, subtle 
writings, and ingenious stratagems. These art- 
Ad adversaries were so much the more dangerous 
and formidable, as they had adopted several of 
the doctrines and institutions of the gospel, and 
with a specious air of moderation and imparti- 
ality, were attempting, after the example of their 
master Ammonius, to reconcile paganism with 
Christianity, and to form a sort of coalition of 

the 



J[z^ Eusebius^ Hist. Eccles, lib. vii. cap. xxx. Lactantios, 
De mortihus Persequutor. cap. vi. 

£a} Among these vexations may be reckoned the cnieltjof 
Galerius Maximian^ who, towards the conclusion .of this oen- 
tury, persecuted the ministers of his court, and the soldiers of 
his army who had professed Christianity. See 'EvaAixuh 
HisU Ecokt, lib. viil cap. i. p. ^92. iy« p. 295, 317. 
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the ancient and the new religion. These philo- cent. 
sophers had at their head, in this century, Por- ^^'• 
phyry, a Syrian^ or, as some allege, a Tyrian^ hy ^^*^ '* 
birth, who wrote against the Christians a long 
and laborious work, which wa^s destroyed after- 
wards by an imperial edict [6]. He was, un- 
doubtedly, a writer of great dexterity, genius, 
and erudition, as those of his works that yet re- 
main sufficiently testify. But those very works, 
and the history of his life, shew us, at the same " 
time, that he was much more virulent, than a 
formidable enemy to the Christians. For by 
them it appears, that he was much more attentive 
to the suggestions of a superstitious spirit, and the 
vidons of a lively fancy, than to the sober dictates 
of right reason and a sound judgment. And it 
may be more especially observed of the fragments 
that yet remain of his work against the Christi- 
ans, that they are equally destitute of judgment 
and equity, and are utterly unworthy of a wise 
and a good man [c]. 

: IX. Many were the deceitful and perfidious Compan- 
stratagems by whidi this sect endeavoured to ob- ^J!^^ Jje 

SCUre philoso- 
phers and 

[[6] See Holstenius^ De vita Forphyr. cap. xi. Fabric. ^^"*^ 
Litx. Evang, p. 154. Buddeus, Isagogein Theobgiam, torn. ii. 
p. 1009. 

53=* £c2 This work of Porphyry against the Christians was 
burnt by an edict of Constantine the Great It was di- 
vided into fifteen books^ as we find in £usebius> and con- 
tained the blackest calumnies against the Christians. The^r^^ 
book treated of the contradictions which he pretended to have 
found in the sacred writings. The greatest part of the twelfth 
is employed in fixing the time when the prophecies of Daniel 
were written. For Porphyry himself found theise prophecies 
so clearly and evidently fulfilled^ that, to avoid the force of the 
argument, deducible from thence in favour of Christianity, he 
was forced to have recourse to this absurd supposition, that 
these prophecies had been ptiblished under the name of Daniel, 
by one who lived in the time of Antiochus, and wrote after 
the arrival of the events foretold. Methodius, Eusebius, and 
Apollinaris, wrote against Porphyry, But these refutations 
have been long since lost. 
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CENT, scure the lustre, and to diminish the authority of 
'^^ the Christian doctrine. But none of these wei9 
'^"'' more dangerous than the seducing arlifiee witk 
which they formed a comparison between the lilie^ 
actions, and miracles of Christ, and the historj 
of the andent philosophers ; and placed the eon* 
tending parties in sucn fallacious points of view, 
as to make the pretended sages of antiquity up* 
pear in nothing inferior to the divine Saviour. 
With this \dew, Archytas of Taretitum^ Pvtha- 
goras, of whom Porphyry wrote the life, Apd* 
k>niu8 Tyanseus, a Pythagorean philosopheTi 
whose miracles and peregrinations were highly 
celebrated by the vulgar, were brought upon tht 
scene, and exhibited as divine teaches, and rivaii 
of the glory of the Son of Grod. Philostratu* 
one of we most eminent rhetoricians of this age^ 
composed a pompous history of the life of Apot 
lonius, who was little else than a cunning knav^ 
and did nothing but ape the austerity anid sane* 
tity of Pythagoras. This history appears mini* 
festly designed to draw a parallel between Chiist 
and the philosopher of Tyana ; but the impudent 
fictions, and the ridiculous fables, with which this 
work is filled, must, one would think, have ren- 
dered it incapable of deceiving any who were po(^ 
sessed of a sound mind ; any, but such as, through 
the corruption of vicious prejudices, were willing 
to be deceived [(/]. 
The perni- X. But as there are no opinions, however ah* 
quences of surd, and no stones, however idle and unprobahle^ 
thbcompa^ that a weak and ignorant multitude, who are mow 
°* attentive to the pomp of words^ than to the tnitib 
of thingSi will not easily swallow ; so it happened, 
that many were ensnared by the absurd attempts 

of 

^d'\ See Olearius* pre&ce to the life of Apol]aiiiiis» b/ 
PliUostratus ; as also Mosheim's notes to his Latin train 
•latioQ of Cttdworth's IjUcUidual SwUm, p. 304u S09. SU' 
•34. 
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of these insidious philosophers. Some were in- asm. 
duoed by these perfidious strati^ems to abandon ^^^ 
the Chrustian religion, which thley had embraced. '^" *' 
Others, when they heard that true Christianity 
(as it was taught by Jesus, and not as it was 
afterwards corrupted by his disciples) differed 
almost in nothing from the Pagan religion, pro- 
p^ly explained and restored to its primitive purity, 
detCTmned to remain in the religion of their ances- 
tors, and in the worship of their gods. A third 
sort were led, by these comparisons between 
Christ and the ancient philosophers, to form to 
themselves a motley system of religion composed 
of the tenets of both parties, whom they treated 
vrith the same veneration and respect. Such was, 
particularly, the method of Alexander Severus, 
who paid indiscriminately divine honours to Christ 
and to Orpheus, to Apollonius, and the other 
phUosophers and heroes whose names were famous 
m ancient times. 

XI. The credit and power of the Jews were The »t- 
now too much diminished to render them as capa-^J^w^ 
ble of injuring the Christians, by their influence against the 
upon the magistrates, as they had formerly been. ^^^*^*^*°'- 
This did not, however, discourage their malicious 
efforts, as the books which TertuUian and Cyprian 
have written against them abundantly shew, with 
several other writings of the Christian doctors, 
who complained of the malignity of the Jews, and 
of their perfidious stratagems [e]. During the 
persecution under Severus, a certain person called 
JDominius, who had embraced Christianity, desert- 
ed to the Jews, doubtless, to avoid the punish- 
ments that were decreed against the Christians ; 
and it was to recal this apostate to his duty and 
his profession, that Serapion, bishop of Antioch^ 

VOL. I. s wrote 

\f\ Hypolytus> Serm. in Susan, et Daniel, torn. i. opp, 
p. 274. 276. 
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CENT, wrote a particular treatise against the Jews [/]. 
'^^ We may, however, conclude from this instance, 

''''''* '' that when the Christians were persecuted, the 
Jews were treated with less severity and contempt, 
on account of their enmity against the disdples 
of Jesus. And from the same £u;t we may also 
learn, that though they were in a state of great 
suhjection and abasement, yet they were not en- 
tirdy deprived of all power of oppressing tbe 
Chnistians. 

[/3 EusebiuSy Hist, Ecdes, lib. vi cap. zu. p. 215. 
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PART II. 

The Internal Histoey of the Church* 

CHAP. L 

onceming the state of letters and philosophy 

during this century. 

TIE arts and sciences, which, in the pre- cent. 
ceding century, were in a declining state, ^^^' 
emed, in this, ready to expire, and had now lost .^'"^^ 
I their vigour, and all their lustre. The cele- ^ , 
ated rhetorician Longinus, atid the eminent his-of lew^f. 
rian Dion Cassius, with a few others, were the 
3t among the Greeks, who stood in the breach 
ainst the prevailing ignorance and barbarism 
the times. Men of learning and genius were 
ss numerous still in the western provinces of the 
ipire, though there were, in several places flou- 
shing fichools erected for the advancement of the 
iences, and the culture of taste and genius. Dif- 
rent reasons contributed to this decay of learning, 
ew of the emperors patronized the sciences, or 
Lcouraged, by the prospect of their favour and 
*otection, that emulation, which is the soul of 
le republic of letters. Besides, the civil wars 
tat almost always distracted the empire, were ex- 
emely unfavoiirable to the pursuit of science, 
id the perpetual incursions of the barbarous na- 
ons interrupted that leisure and tranquillity 
hich are so essential to the progress of learning 
id knowledge, and extinguished, among a people 
Kmstomed to nothing almost but the dm of arms, 
I desire of literary acquisitions [^]. 

S 2 II. If 

Cgl See the Literary History ofFrance^ by the Benedictine 

oiULs, voL L part IL p. S17. ^ 
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CENT. II. If we turn our eyes towards the state of phi- 
^^^ losophy, the prospect will ^P^^ somewhat less 
^^^^ desolate and comfortless. There were, as yet, 
^ ^ 'va. several of the Grecian sects, men of conrider- 
pbnMo^y, able knowledge and reputation, of whom Lon- 
^"puSf P^^^ ^^^ mentioned the greatest part [A], But 
Bic all these sects were gradu^y eclipsed by the school 
of Ammonius, whose origin and doctrines have 
been considered above. This victorious seat, whidii 
was formed in JEgypt^ issued forth from thence 
with such a rapid progress, that, in a short time, 
it extended itself almost throughout the Ranum 
empire, ai^d drew into its vprtea? the greatest part 
of those who applied themselves, through indi* 
ni^tipn, to th^ study of phUosophy. This amariog 
QfHiiiys. progress was due to Plotinus, the most eminent 
disciple of Ammonius, a man of a most subtle 
invention, and endowed by nature with a genius 
capable of the most profound researches, and eqnd 
to the investigation of the most abstruse and di^ 
ficult sulgects. This penetrating and sublime pbi^ 
losopher taught publicly, first in Per^, and after- 
wards at jRame, and in Campania ; in all wlueh 
places the youth flocked in crowds to receive his 
instrucUoQ* He comprehended the preoqita d 
his philosophy in several books, the most of wfaieh 
are yet (^tant [i]. . 

III. The number of disciples that were formed 
in the school of Flotinus, is almost beyond credi- 
bility. The most famous of them was Por- 
phyry [A;], who spread abroad through Sicily, aod 

many 

[Jr\ In ^8 life of Plotipus, ^pitomiajed by Porphyry, ch. «• 
p. 128. edit Fabridi, 

[i'] See Poiphyrii vita Phtim, of which Fabridus has giTCS 
^a edition in his Edbliotheca Gtvsca, torn. iv. p. 91. B«rk^ 
Diction, torn. iii. at the artide Plotinus; 4|s s^ap ^ruck^ 
Mistofia Critica PhilosophioB. 

ijf^ {]f\ Porphyry was first the disdple of Longpus, atttte 
€f the justly ceklfrated Trmtin on the Subkme. But havivg 

f$met 



His doe- 
trine uni- 

VMBllly 

propa* 
gated. 
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mvaxj otbei coantries^ the doetrine of his master^ gent/ 
received ^th great aceoracy, adorned with tb^ ^^^' 
graces of a flowing and elegaait style^ and enriehed ^^^^ "' 
with new inventions and curious ixaprovements 
[/]• From the time of Ammoniuis, until the sixtb 
century, this was almost the only system of Phi- 
losophy that was publicly taught at Alexartaria^ 
A certain philosopher,^ whose name was Plutarchy 
having learned it there, brought it into Greece^ 
and renewed, at Athens, the celebrated Academy, 
from whence issued a set of illustrious plnloso- 
pbers, whom we shaU have occasion to mention in 
the progress of this work \m\ 

IV. We have unfolded above, the nature and Different 
doctrttes of this philosophy, as far as was compa^p"^^^ 
tible with the brevity of our present design. It 
18^ however, proper to add here, that its votarieii 
Were not all 6( the same sentiments, but thought 
v«y differently upon a variety of subjects. Thisf 
difference of opinion was the naturail consequence' 
of that fundamental law, which the whole sect wstf 
eUiged to keep constantly in view,, viz. That truth 
was to be pursued with the utmost liberty^ and to 
be coUectedfrcm all the different systeim in which 
it lay dispersed. Hence k happened, that the 
Atb^ans rejected certain opinions that were enters 
fained by the philosophers of Alexandria. None, 
however, who were ambitious to be- ranked among 
tiiese new Flatonists, ealkd in question the main^ 
doctrines which formed the ground-woik of their 
aingular s^tem ; those, fi)r example, which regard- 
ed the existence cfone God; thef&imtain of edl 
things: the etermty (fthe world; the dependence 

S3 (f 

fsMed ftom Greece to Rome, where he heard^ Plotiniis, hewaaP 
•irehaniied Trith the genius and penetration of this philoso- 
pher, that he attached himself entirely to him. See Plotin. 
ift. p. S. Eunap. cap. ii. p. 17- 

P] Holstenius vU. Porphi/rih republished in the Biblio^ 
iiiai Ckasea of Falnricius. 

J[fn^ Marini wJta. ProcU, cap. xi, xiL p. 25. 
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CENT, of matter upon the Supreme Being; the nature 
^^^ of souls ; tne plurality of gods ; the method of 

^^ J ^^ interpreting the popular superstitions, &c. 
^ "*" V. The famous question concerning the excel- 

2]te^^lence and utility of human learning, was now 

among the dchatod with great warmth among the Christians ; 

^*™**"^ and the contending parties, in this controversy, 
seemed hitherto of equal force in point of num- 
bers, or nearly so. Many recommended the study 
of philosophy, and an acquaintance with the Greek 
and Roman literature; while others maintained, 
that these were pernicious to the interests of ge- 
nuine Christianity, and the pr(^ess of true piety. 
The cause of letters and philosophy triumphed, 
however, by degrees ; and those who wished well 
to them, gained groimd more and more, till at 
length the superiority was manifestly decided in 
their favour. This victory was principally due to 
the influence and authority of Origen, who hav- 
ing been early instructed in the new kind of Fla- 
tonism already mentioned, blended it unhappily 
with the purer and more sublime tenets of a cdes- 
tial doctrine, and recommended it in the warmest 
manner, to the youth who attended his public 
lessons. The &me of this philosopher increased 
daily among the Christians; and, in proportion 
to his rising credit, his method of proposing and 
explaining the doctrines of Christianity gained 
authority, till it became almost universal Be- 
sides, some of the disciples of Flotinus having 
embraced Christianity, on condition that tiiey 
should be allowed to retain such of the opinions 
of their master as they thought of superior ex- 
» cellence and merit [n], this must also have con- 
tributed, in some measure, to turn the balance in 
favour of the sciences. These Christian philoso- 
phers 



i 



[fQ Augustinus, Epstda Ivi. ad Diascor. p. 26a torn. iL 
opp. 
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pliers preserving still a fervent zeal for the doc- cent. 
trines of their Heathen chief, would naturally ^^^' 
embrace every opportunity of spreading them ^^* 
abroad, and instilling them into the minds of the 
ignorant and the unwary. 



CHAR n. 

Chncerningthedoctorsand ministersoftliechurch, 
and its farm of government ^during mis century. 

I. nriHE form of ecclesiastical government that ofthe form 
-■- had been adopted by Christians in general, go^^*" 
had now acquired greater degrees of stability and ment 
force, both in particular churches, and in the uni- 
versal society of Christians collectively considered. 
It appears incontestable, from the most authentic 
records, and the best histories of this century, 
that, in the larger cities, there was, at the head 
of each church, a person to whom was given the 
title of bishop, who ruled this sacred community 
with a certain sort of authority, in concert, how- 
ever, with the body o{ presbyters, and consulting, 
in matters of moment, the opinion and the voices 
of the whole assembly [o]. It is also equally evi- 
dent, that, in every province, one bishop was 
invested with a certain superiority over^ the rest, in 
point of rank and authority. This was necessary 
to the maintenance of that association of churches 
that had been introduced in the preceding cen- 
tury; and contributed, moreover, to facilitate 
the holding of general councils, and to give a cer- 
tain degree of order and consistence to their pro- 

s 4 ceedings. 

fo] A satisfactory account of this matter may be seen in 
Blondelli Apologia pro Sententia Hieronymi de Episopis ei 
Presbyteris, p. 136. as that author has collected all the testis 
monies of the ancients relative to that subject. 
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f3£NT, ceedings. It must, at the same time, be earefiiUjr 
^^^ observed, that the rights and privities of theie 
' primitive bishops were not every where accuntdj 
&ced» nor determined in such a manner as to pie- 
vent encroachments and disputes ; ncnr does it ap* I 
pear, that the chief authority in the province, 
was always conferred upon that bishop who pre- 
sided over the church established in the metropolis. 
It is fiirther to be noticed, as a matter beyond all 
dispute, that the bishops of Bome^ Antioch^ and 
Ateooandna^ considered as rulers of primitive and 
apostolic churches, had a kind of pre-eminence 
over all others, and were not only consulted fre- 
quently in affairs of a difficult and momentous 
nature, but were also distinguished by pecuto 
rights and privileges. 
OTd dTX ^^- With respect, particularly, to the bishop of 
of the b^ Borne, he is supposed by Cyprian to have had, 
^l^f. at this time, a certain pre-eminence in the 
thu centu- chuTch [p] ; uor does he stand alone in this cqpi* 
"75 what? j^qh^ But it is to be carefully observed^ that 
even those, who, with Cyprian, attributed this 
' pre-eminence to the Roman predate, insisted, at 
the same time, vrith the utmost warmth> upon the 
egtuzHty/m^int of dignity soidavthority, tbaifcsub* 
sisted among all the members of the episcopal 
order. In consequence of this opdnion of an 
equality among all Christian bishops^ they r^eet* 
ed, with contempt, the judgment (^ the bishop (^ 
Borne, when they thought it ill founded or ui\just» 
and followed their own sense of things with a per- 
fect independence. Of this Cyprian himself gave 
an ^oiinent example, in his famous eontrovany 
vrith Stephen bisiiop of Borne, concerning tin 
baptism of heretics, in which he treated the arro- 
gance of that imperious prelate with a noble in- 
dignation, 

[p] Cyprian, Ep. ham, p. 131. Ep. Iv. p. a6. HxjDb 
Unkate Eccksice. p. 195. edit Baluzii. 
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clignatioii, and also with a perfect contempt cbmt: 
Whoever, therefore, compares all these things ^'^• 
together, will easily perceive, that the pre-emi- 
nence of the hishop of JRome, was a pre-eminence 
of order and association [g], and not of power 
Emd authority. Or, to explain the matter yet 
more dearly, the pre-eminence of the hishop of 
Rome, in the universal church, was sudi as that 
of Cyprian, hishop of Carthage, was in the Afidcan 
ehurchea. And every one knows, that the prece- 
dence of this latter prelate diminished in nothing 
the equality that suhsisted among all the African 
bishops, invalidated in no instance their rights 
and Uherties; but gave only to Cyprian, as the 
president of their general assemblies, a power of 
calling councils, of presiding in them, of admonish- 
ing his hrethren in a mild and fraternal manner, 
and of executing, in short, such offices as the 
ijrder and purposes of these ecclesiastical meetings 
necessarily required [r]. 

IIL The &ce of things b^an now to change Th« g». 
in the Christian church. The andent method oPj^^^ 
ecclesiastical government seemed, in general, still church d». 
to subsist, while, at the same time, by imparcep- f^^^J^ 
dble steps^ it varied from the primitive rule, and narchkai 
i^enerated towards the form of a religious mo-^'^'™' 
aarchy. For the bishops aspired to lugher de- 
grees of power and authority than they had for- 
maiy possessed ; and not only violated the rights 

of 

t^ C?II ^ ^ have translated Prindpattts ordinis ei consoda^ 
EJOMf^ wmch coald not be otherwise rendered without a long 
circumlocution. The pre-eminence here mentioned aignifiea the 
right of convening councils, of presiding in them, of collecting 
wnces, and such other things as were essential to uie order of 
these assemblies. 

{r2 See Steph. Balusii mdnot. ad Cypriani Epistolas, p. 
887. 389. 400. Consult particularly the seventy-first and 
seventy-third epistles of Cyprian, and the fifty-fifth, address- 
ed to Cornelius, bishop of Rome, in which letters the Cartha- 
pman prelate pleads with warmth and vehemence for the 
equality of all Christian, bishops. 



mo* 
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CENT, of the people, but also made gradual encroadi^ 
^^'' ments upon the privileges of the presbyters. And 
' that they might cover these usurpations with «k 
air of justice, and an appearance of reason, they 
published new doctrines concerning the nature (h 
the church, and of the episcopal mgnity, which, 
however, were, in general so obscure, that they 
themselves seem to nave understood them as little 
as those to whom they were delivered. One 
of the principal authors of this change, in the 
government of the church, was Cyprian, who 
pleaded for the power of the bishops with more 
zeal and vehemence than had ever been hitherto 
employed in that cause, though not with an 
unshaken constancy and perseverance; for, in 
difficult and perilous times, necessity sometimes 
obliged him to yield, and to submit several things 
to the judgment and authority of the church. 
JUJ^*** IV. This change in the form of ecclesiastical 
tici^. government, was soon followed by a train of vices, 
which dishonoured the character and authority of 
those to whom the administration of the church 
was committed. For, though several yet continued 
to exhibit to the world illustrious examples of 
primitive piety and Christian virtue, yet many woe 
sunk in luxury and voluptuousness, puffed up with 
vanity, arrogance, and ambition, possessed, with a 
spirit of contention and discord, and addicted to 
many other vices that cast an undeserved repoach 
upon the holy religion, of which they were the un- 
worthy professors and ministers. This is testi&d 
in such an ample manner, by the repeated com- 
plaints of many of the most respectable writers of 
this age [s\ that truth will not permit us to 
spread the veil, which we should otherwise be 
desirous to cast over such enormities among an 

order 



{/] Origen. Camm. in MaUhanim, par. I. opp. p. 420. 441* 
442. Eusebius^ Hist. Eccles. lib. viiL cap. i p. 291^ &c. 
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Qipder to saoed. The hUhopf assumed, in many cent. 
plaoesi^ a jninody authority, particularly those who ^^ 
had the greatest number of churches under thdr '^^^ "* 
inspectum, and who presided over the most opu* 
lent assemUies. They appropriated to dieir evan- 
gelical function the splendid ensigns of temporal 
nugesty. A throne, surrounded ¥dth ministers, ex- 
alted iboxe his equals the servant of the meek and 
bumble Jesus ; and sumptuous gannents dazzled 
the eyes and the minds of the multitude into an 
ignorant veneration for their arrogated authority. 
The example of the bishops was ambitiously imi- 
tated by ihe presbyterSy who, n^lecting the sacred 
duties of their station, absmdoned themselves to 
the indoloioe and delicacy of an effeminate and 
luxurious life. The deacons^ beholding the pres- 
b3rten deserting thus their functions, boldly usurp- 
ed their rights and privileges ; and the effects of 
a corrupt ambition were spread through every 
rank of the sacred order. 

V. From what has been now observed, we may Hence a» 
oome^ p^aps, at the true origin of minor ^ or lesser ^^ ^^ 
orders, whidi were, in this century added every 
where to those of the bishops^ presbyterSy and dea^ 
cons. For, certainly, the titles, and offices of suh- 
deaconSyOajlythiyOstiariiy or door-keepers, readers^ 
exordstSyVnA cqpto/c?, would never have been heard 
of in the church, if its rulers had been assiduously 
and zealously employed in promoting the interests 
of truth and piety, by their labours, and their ex- 
ample. But when the honours and privileges of 
the Inshops and presbyters were augmented, the 
deacons also b^an to extend their ambitious views, 
and to despise those lower functions and employ, 
moits which they had hitherto exercised with such 
humility and zeaL The additional orders that 
wa:e now created to diminish the labours of the 
present rulers of the church, had functions allotted 
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CENT, to tl^m, whieh their names partly explain [/]. 
^^^ The institution of eocordsts was a consequence li 

FAHT II. ^^ doctrine of the New Platomsts, whieh the 
Christians adopted, and whieh taught, that the 
evil geniiy or spirits were continually hoTeiuig 
OTer human hodies, towards whidi they were ear* 
ried hy a natural and yehement desire ; and that 
Tidous men were not so much impelled to sin by 
an innate depravity, or by the seduction of ex* 

ampl^ 

^ [[r] The^<2?/icxw#werededgnedtoea8etlied<ftieioii9of 
the meanest part of their work. Their office^ conaeqaentljr^ wat 
to prepare the sacred vessels of the altar^ and to deliver them to 
the deacons in time of divine service; to attend the doors of the 
church during the communion service^ to go on the bishop's em- 
bassies with his letters or messages to f(»reigR churciieA. In a 
word, thej were so subordinate to the supericnr rolert of tbt 
church, that, by a canon of the council oS Laodicea, they were 
forbidden to sit in the presence of a deacon without his leave.— 
The order of acolythi was peculiar to the Latin church ; finr 
there was no such order in the Greek church durkiff the fmt 
first centurieSr Their name signifies attendants; and meir prin- 
cipal office was to light the candles c^the diureh, and to attead 
the ministers with wine for the eucharist The ostiarii or door" 
keepers were appointed to open and shut the doors, as officers 
and servants under the deacons and subdeacons/ to gnremitfce 
of the times of prayer and church assemblies, whidt in titte of 
persecution required a private signal for fear of dkcoTery ; and 
that probably, was the first reason for instituting this ocder in 
the (£iu*ch of Rome, whose example, by degrees was soon fol- 
lowed by other churches. — The readers were those that were 
appointed to read the scripture in that part c^ divine service to 
which the catechumens were admitted. — The exorcists vffxe s^ 
pointed to drive out evil spirits from the bodies of persons poft> 
sessed ; they had been long known in the church, but were 
not erected into an ecclesiastical order until the latter end ot 
the third century. The capiatas, arjbssarii, were an order of 
the inferior clergy, whose business it was to take care of fone^ 
rals and to providefinr the decent interment of the dead. iKvm 
have Baronius and other Romish writers asserted, that these 
inferior orders were of apostolical institution. The contrary is 
evidently proved, since none of these offices are mentioned as 
liaving taken place before the third century, and the origiB 
can be traced no higher than the fourth. 
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iple, as by the internal suggestions of some eril cent. 
mon. The Copiatce were employed in provid- ^^ 
r for the decent interment of tne dead. \^^!!j ' 

VI. Marriage was permitted to all the various Mamag» 
iks and orders of the clergy, high and low.of*« 
lose, however, who continued in a state rf oeli- *^^*^' 
3y, obtained by this abstinence a higher repu^ 
ion of sanctity and virtue than others. This 
8 owing to an almost general persuasion, that 
jy, who took wives, were, of all others the most 
3ject to the influence of malignant daemons [t^]. 
id as it was of infinite importance to the inter- 
8 of the church, that no impure or malevolent 
rit entered into the bodies of such as were ap- 
nted to govern, or to instruct others, so the peo- 
f were desirous that the clergy shoidd use tibeir 
nost efforts to abstain from the pleasures of the 
gugal life. Many of the sacred order espe- 
Qy in Africa, consented to satisfy the desires of 
', people, and endeavoured to do this in such a 
nner as not to offer an entire violence to their 
n inclinations. For this purpose, they formed Concubwes 
sections with those women who had made vows^^g^ 
perpetual chastity; and it was an ordinary clergy, 
ng for an ecclesiastic to admit one of these fair 
Qts to the participation of his bed, but still 
ier the most solemn declarations, that nothing 
ised in this commerce that was contrary to the 
es of chastity and virtue [«?]. These holy con- 
>ines were called by the Greeks, juvetcdxroi; 
1 by the Latins, MuUeres suhintroductoe. 
is indecent custom alarmed the zeal of the 
ire pious among the bishops, who employed the 
nost efforts of their severity and vigilance to 

abolish 

m] Porrhyrius, «f/ A^o%?;, lib- iv. p. 417. 
]i»] Credat Judceus ApeUa. See however Dodwell. Diss* 
ia Ci^prianieOy and Lud. An. Muratorius Diss, de Syni* 
tit el Agapelis, in his Anecdot. Grose, p. 219. ; as also Balu« 
s ad Ci/priani EpistoL p. 5, 12. &€• 
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CENT, abolish it, though it was a long time before they 

^'^ entirely effected this laudable purpose. 
^"^. VII. Thus we have given a short, though not 
^ V' a very pleasing view of the rulers of the diurch 
dfMd'I^dL during this century ; and should now mention the 
•5** *'™*- principal writers that distinguished themselves in 
it by their learned and pious productions. The 
most eminent of these, whither we consider the 
extent of his fame, or the multipUdty of his 
labours, was Origen, a presbyter and catechist of 
Alexandria^ a man of vast and uncommon abilities, 
and the greatest luminary of the Christian world 
that this age exhibited to view. Had the justness 
of his judgment been equal to the immensity of 
his genius, the fervour of his piety, his inde&t^ 
ble patience, his extensive erudition, and his omer 
eminent and superior talents, all encomiums must 
have fallen short of his merit. Yet such as he 
was, his virtues and his labours deserve the admi- 
ration of all ages; and his name will be trans- 
mitted with honoiu* through the annals of time, 
as long as learning and genius shall be esteemed 
among men [x\ 

The second in renown, among the writers of 
this century, was Julius Africanus, a native of 
Palestine, a man of the most profound erudition, 
but the greatest part of whose learned labours are 
unhappily lost. 

Hippoly tus, whose history is much involved in 
darkness [t/], is also esteemed among the most 
celebrated authors and martyrs of this age; but 
those writings which at present bear his nam^ 

are 

{je] See a very learned and useful work of the famous Hoet, 
bishop of Avranches, iiitltled^ Origeniana. See also^ Doucio, 
Histaire cT Origene et des mouvemens arrives dans tEglUeau 
sujet de sa doctrine; and Bayle's Didifmary, at the article 
Origen. ' 

[jr3 "^^ Benedictine monks have« with great labour and 
^rudition^ endeavoured to dispel this Harknftfts in their HMrt 
Liiieraire de la France, torn. L p. 36U . 
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are justly looked upon by many as either ex- cent. 
tremely corrupted, or entirely spurious. ^^^ 

Gr^ory, bishop of New Ccesarea, acquired, at ^^^^ "' 
this time, the title of I^umaturgtts, i. e. wonder- 
worker, on account of the variety of great and 
dgnal mirades which he is said to have wrought 
during the course of his ministry. Few of his 
works have come down to our times, and his mi- 
racles are called in question by many, as unsup- 
ported by sufficient evidence [zj. 

It were to be wished that we had more of the 
writings of Dionysius, bishop of Aka:andria, than 
those which have survived the ruins of time, since 
tiie few remaining fragments of his works discover 
the most consummate wisdom and prudence, and 
the most amiable spirit of moderation and candour, 
and thus abundantly vindicate, from all suspicion 
of flattery, the ancients who mentioned him under 
the title of Dionysius the Great [a]. 

Metho^us appears to have been a man of great 
piety, and highly respectable on account of his 
eminent virtue ; but those of his works which are 
yet extant discover no great degree of penetration 
and aeuteness in handling controversy and weigh- 
ing qnnions. 

VlII. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage^ 2l man of The 
the most eminent abilities and flowing eloquence, '^*®'^ 
stands foremost in the list of Latin writers. His 
letters, and indeed the most of his works, breathe 
such a noble and pathetic spirit of piety, that 
it is impossible to read them without the warm- 
est feelings of enthusiasm. We must however 
observe, that he would have been a better wri- 
ter, had he been less attentive to the ornaments 

of 

[z\ See Van Dale's preface to his Latin treatise concerning 
Oracles, p. 6. 

{a\ The history of Dionysius is particularly illustrated by 
Jac. Basnage^ in his Hisloin de r EgUse, torn. i. livr. ii. cap, 
V. p. 68. 
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CENT, of rhetoric; and a betta: bishop, had he been 
11^ able to restrain the vehemence of his temper^ and 
PART n. ^ distinguish with more acuteness, between truth 
and Msehood. 

The dialcffue of Minucius Felix, which besn 
the title of Octavitcs^ effaces with such judgment, 
gpirit, and force, the calumnies and reproaches diat 
were cast upon the Christians by their adversaries, 
that it deserves an attentive perusal from tboee 
who are desirous to know the state of the chuidi 
during this century. 

TheSeven Books of Amobius, the African, writ- 
ten against the Gentiles, are a still more dopioiu 
and ample defence of the Christians, and, tiMRigh 
obscure in several places, may yet be read wilii 
pleasure and with profit. It is true, that thii 
rhetorician, too little instructed in the Christian 
religion when he wrote this work, has mingled 
great errors with solemn and important truths ; and 
has exhibited Christianity under a certain philo- 
sophical form, very different from that in whidi it 
is commonly received. 

We refer our readers, for an account of the au- 
thors of inferior note, who lived in this centuiy, 
to those who have professedly given histmies «r 
enumerations of the Christian writers. 



CHAP. in. 

Concerning the doctrine of the Cfiristian church 

in this century. 



The I 

the Christi- 

purity and simplicity, without any mixture of ab- 
stract reasonings or subtile inventions; nor were 

the feeble minds of the multitude loaded witb a 

great 



itateof I. fMlHE principal doctrines of Christianity were i 
^nL ^^^ explained to the people in their native I 
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great variety of precepts [6]. But the Christian cent. 
doctors who had applied themselves to the study ^^'* 
of letters and philosophy, soon ahandoned the 
frequented paths, and struck out into the devious 
wilds of fancy. The Egyptians distinguished 
themselves in wis new method of explaii^ing the 
truth. They looked upon it as a noble and a 
glorious task to bring the doctrines of cel^tial 
wisdom into a certain subjection to the precepts 
of their philosophy, and to make deep and pro- 
found researches into the intimate and hidden na- 
ture of those truths which the divine Saviour 
had delivered to his disciples. Oriiren was at the 
head of this speculative tribe. T& great man. 
enchanted by ^e charms of the Platonic philoso- 
phy, set it up as the test of all religion; and 
imagined, that the reasons of each doctrine were 
to he found in that favourite philosophy, and 
their nature and extent to be determined by it 
[€\ It must be confessed, that he handled this 
matter with modesty and with caution; but he 
still eave an example to his disciples, the abuse (^ 
which could not i^ to be pemidous,^ and under 
the authority of which, they would naturally in-* 
dulge themselves without restraint in every wan- 
ton fancy. And so, indeed, the case was : for the 
disciples of Origen, breaking forth from the limits 
fixed by their master, interpreted, in the most 
licentious manner, the divine truths of religiou 
according to the tenor of the Platonic philo- 
sophy. From these teachers the philosophic, or 
sckotastic theology , as it is called, derives its ori- 
VOL. I. T gin; 

P] See Origen, in Pr€^. Ubror. de PrincipiiSy toiii. i. opp. 
pi 4ft. and lib. i. Ik principUs, cap. ii. See also Gregorii: 
Neocesariensis, Eapositio Fidei, p. 11. of his works, according 
to the edition of Ger. Vossius. 

[c] This is manifest from what remains of his Stromata ; 
« also from his books De prindpnsy which are stiU preserved 
ift a Lat&i translation of them by Ruffinus. 
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CENT, human nature, and consider some other drcum- 
i^^- stances that belong more or less to the history of 
\1^'!!^' *^^ Christian doctrine during this century. And 
^ here it is proper to mention the useful labours of 
S^y'i^^those who manifested their zeal for the, holy scrip- 
wpnBdiag tures by the care they took to have accurate copies 
ta^^u ^^ ^^^^ multiplied every where, and that at such 
ingt, moderate prices, as rendered them of easy pur- 
diase ; as also to have them translated into vari- 
ous languages, and published in correct editions. 
Many of the more opulent among the Christians 
contributed generously a great part of their sub- 
stance to the carrying on these pious and excellent 
undertakings. Fierius and Hesychius in JEgypt, 
and Lucian at Antioch, employed much pains in 
correcting the copies of the Septtuzgint ; and 
Famphidus of Ccesarea laboured with great dili^ 
gence and success in works of the same nature, 
until a glorious martyrdom finished his course. 
But Origen ^surpassed all others in diligence and 
assiduity ; and his famous iJe<rajp/a, though almost 
entirely destroyed by the waste of time, will, even 
in its fragments, remain an eternal monument of 
the incredible application with which that great 
man laboured to remove those obstacles whi(£ re- 
tarded the progress of the gospel [/*]. 
Origen*t V. After the encomiums we have given to 
Tn^S^l Origen, who has an undoubted right to the first 
ing the place among the interpreters of the scriptures in 
■cnptures. ^jjjg century, it is not without a deep concern that 
we are obliged to add, that he also, by an unhappy 
method, opened a secure retreat for all sorts m 
errors that a wild and irregular imagination could 
bring forth. Having entertained a notion that it 

was 

Q/]] The fragments that yet remain of Origen's Heaapla, 
were collected and published^ by the learned Montifaucoo, in 
folio^ at Paris, in 1713. See also upon this head Buddei Ita* 
goge in Tkedog, torn. ii« p. 1581 ; and Carpzovii Critic* Sacr. 
feler. Testam* p. 574<. 
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was extremdy difficult, if not impossible to de- cent. 
fend every thing contained iii the sacred writings ^^^ 
from the cavils of heretics and infidels, so long as ^^^^ "' 
they were explained literally^ according to the real 
import of the terms, he had recourse to the fecun- 
dity of a lively imagination, and maintained, that 
the holy scriptures were to be interpreted in the 
same allegorical manner that the Platonists ex« 
plained the history of the gods. In consequence 
of this pernicious rule of interpretation, he al- 
lied, that the words of scripture were, in many 
places, absolutely void of sense ; and that though 
in others there were, indeed, certain notions con- 
veyed under the outward terms according to 
their literal force and import, yet it was not in 
these that the true meaning of the sacred wnters 
was to be sought, but in a mysterious and hidden 
sense arising from the nature of the things them-» 
selves [g]. This hidden sfcnse he endeavours to 
investigate throughout his commentaries^ n^leet* 
ing and despising, for the most part, the outxvard 
letter; and in this devious path he diqilays the 
most ingenious strokes of fancy, though always at 
the expence of truth, whose divine simplicity is 
scarcdy discernible through the cobweb-veil of 
allegory [A]. Nor did the inventions of Origen 

T 3 end 

Lg2 ^91^ A further illustration of this matter, the reador may 
eonault the excellent preface of De la Rue, to the seccHid vo* 
lume of the ¥rorks of Origen^ published in folio at Paris^ in 
the year 1733. An accurate and full account of Origen's 
method of interpreting the scripture may be found in the 
w<H'k intitled Commentar, de rebus Christian, ante jConsianH^ 
tium M. p. 629 ; where the philosophy and theology of that 
great man, and his controversy with Demetrius bishop of 
Alexandria, are treated of professedly^ and at large. 

{h] Origen, in his Slromata, book x. expresses himself in 
the following manner ; " The source of many evils lies in ad« 
" hering to the carnal or external part <tf scripture. Those 
** who do so, shall not attain to the kingdom of God. Let 
'' -us, therrfore, seek after the spirit and the substantial fruit 

"of 
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CENT, end here. He divided this hidden sense^ which he 
11^' pursued with such eagerness, into moral and mys- 
PART II. ficcU^oT spirittud. The ^TEoroZ sense of scripture dw- 
plays those doctrines that relate to the inward state 
of the soul and the conduct of life. The mystical^ 
or spiritual sense represents thenature, thelaws, and 
thenistoryofthe^init/a/,orwy*<ica/tit?or/ldl Wc 
are not yet at the end of the labyrinth ; for he sub- 
divided this mystical world of his own creation into 
two distinct regions, the one of which he called 
the superior J i. e. heaven : and the other the inji- 
rior^ by which he meant the church. This led to 
another divisionof the my sUcal sense intoaneartUyr 
or allegorical sense, adapted to the inferior world, 
and a celestial or anogogetical one, adapted to the 
superior region. This chimerical method of ex- 
plaining the scripture was, before Origen, received 
by many Christians, who were deluded into it by 
the example of the Jews. But as this learned man 
reduced it into a system, and founded it upcm 
fixed and determined rules, he is, on that account, 
commonly considered as its principal author. 
Other in- VI. A prodigious uumber of interpreters, bodi 
**'^P'**®^ in this and the succeeding ages, followed the me- 
thod of Origen, though with some variations; 

rm 

" of the word, which are hidden and mysterious." And again: 
** The scriptures are of little use to those who understand ^em 
<* as they are written." One would think it hnpossible that 
guch expressions should drop from the pen of a wise man. But 
the philosophy^ which this great man embraced with such 
zeal^ was one of the sources of his delusion. He could not 
find in the Bible the opinions he had adopted^ as long as he 
interpreted that sacred book according to its literal sense. But 
Plato^ Aristotle^ Zeno^ and^ indeed^ the whole philosophical 
tribe, could not fail to obtain, for their sentiments, a place in 
the gospel, when it was interpreted by the wanton inventioiis 
of fancy, and upon the supposition of a hidden sense, to whidi 
it was possible to give all sorts of forms. Hence all ^Atf 
desired to model Christianity according to their fancy, or 
their favourite system (^ philosophy, embraced Origen'arae- 
tfaod of interpretation. 
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nor could the few, who explained the sacred ^H'^' 
writings, with judgment and a true spirit of criti- p^^T n. 
dsm, oppose, with any success, the torrent of alle? 
gory that was overflowing the church. The 
commentaries of Hippolytus, which are yet ex- 
tant, shew manifestly, that this good man was 
entirely addicted to the system of Origen, and 
the same judgment may be hazarded concerning 
Victorinus' eccplications of certain books of the 
Old and New Testament, though these explica- 
tions are, long since, lost. The translation of the 
jEcclesiastes by Gregory Thaumaturgus, which is 
yet remaining, is not chargeable with this reproach^ 
iiotwithstan£ng the tender and warm attachment 
of its author to Origen. The book of Genesis, 
and the Song of Sohmon were explained by Me* 
thodius, whose work is lost ; and Ammonius com- 
posed a Harmony of the Gospels. 

VII. The doctrinal part of theology employed DiAwtic 
ihe pens of many learned men in this century. J^J^" 
In his Stromata^ and \mfimr hooks of Elements, 
Origen illustrated the greatest part of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, or, to speak more properly, 
rather disguised them under the lines of a vain 
philosophy. These books of elements, or princu^ 
pies, were the first sketch that appeared of the 
sc/ioktstic, or philosophical theology. Something of 
the same nature was attempted by Thepgnostus, in 
his seoen books of Hypotyposes, which are only 
known at present by the extracts of them in Pho- 
tius, who represents them as the work of one who 
was infected with the notions of Origen. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus drew up a brief summary of the 
Christian reli^on, in his Exposition of the faith ; 
and many treated, in a more ample manner, parti- 
cular points of doctrine in opposition to the 
enei]aies and corrupters of Christianity. Thus 
Hippolytus wrote concerning the deity, the resur^ 
rection, anti-christ, and the end of the world ; 

T 4 Methodius 
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CENT. Methodius^ concerning free mil; and Liudio, 
^^^ concerning faith. It is doubtful in what das 
' these productions are to be placed, as the most 
of them have perished among the ruins of 
time. 
Moral wri- VIII. Amoug the moral writers, the first places 
** after Tertullian, of whom we have already 
spoken above, is due to Cyprian, a prelate of 
eminent merit, who published several treadses 
concerning patience, mortality, works, alms, u 
also an exhortation to martyrdom. In these dis* 
sertations, there are many excellent things; bat 
there runs through them all a general want of 
order, precision, and method; nor do we alwayi 
find solid proofs in favour of the decisions fiiey 
contain [e J. Qrigen has written many treatiseB 
of this kind, and, among others, an ecchortation to 
suffer martyrdom for the truth ; a subject handled 
by many authors in this century, but with unequal 
eloquence and penetration. Methodius treated 
of chastity, in a work entitled. Symposium Virgu 
num, or, the Feast of Virgins ; but this treatise tf 
Aill of confusion and disorder. Dionysius handled 
the doctrine of penance and temptations. The 
other moral writers of this period are too obscure 
and trivial to render the mention of them necei- 
sary. 
Polemic IX. The Controversial writers were exceeding 
numerous in this century. The Pagans were 
attacked, and that in a victorious manner, by 
Minucius Felix, in his dialogue called Octaxjm; 
by Origen, in his writings against Celsus; by 
Amobius in his seven books against the Gentiles; 
and Cyprian, in his treatise concerning the iw- 
nity of idols. The chronicle of Hippolytus, in 
opposition to the Gentiles ; and the work of >fo 

thodins 



difines. 



r 



CQ See Barbeyrac, 
104. 
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hodias a^dnst Porphyry, that bitter adversary cent. 
f the Christians, -are both lost. ^^^• 

We may also reckon, in the number of the ^^^^ '*' 
^olemic writers, those who wrote against the 
hilosophers, or who treated any subjects that 
rare disputed between different sects. Such was 
lippolytus, who wrote against Plato, and who 
Iso treated the nicest, the most difficult, and the 
lost controverted subjects, such Mfate/free-wiU^ 
ad the origin of evil, which exercised, likewise, 
le pens of Methodius and other acute writers. 
Vhat Hippolytus wrote against the Jews, is not 
ime down to our times; but the work of Cy- 
rian, upon that subject, yet remains [A;]. Qri- 
3n, Victorinus, Hippolytus, attacked, in general, 
1 various sects and heresies that divided the 
nirch ; but their labours in that immense field, 
ive entirely disappeared; and as to those who 
ily turned their controversial arms against 
)ine few sects, and certain particular doctrines, 
e think it not necessary to enumerate them 
3re. 

X. It is, however, necessary to observe, that The yidoiis 
le methods now used of defending Christianity, ^^^^^^ ®^ 
id attacking Judaism and idolatry, degenerated sy now em- 
uch from the primitive simplicity, and the true p Wed. 
le of controversy. The Christian doctors, who 
id been educated in the schools of the rhetori- 
i,ns and sophists, rashly employed the arts and 
asions of their subtile masters in the service of 
huristianity ; and, intent only upon defeating the 
lemy, they were too little attentive to the 
eans of victory, indifferent whether they ac- 
lired it by artifice or plain dealing. This 
ethod of disputing, which the ancients called 
umomical [/ J, and which had victory for its ob- 
ject, 

6^ C^3 "^^^^ work is entitled^ Testimonia contra Judasos. 
{T^ Sourerain, PlaUmism devmlS, p» 244. DaiUe^ De 
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CENT, ject, rather than truth, was, in consequence rf 
"^- the prevailing taste for rhetoric and sophistry, 
PART II. jj^j^^ universally approved. The Platoni€» con- 
trihuted to the support and encouragement of 
this ungenerous method of disputing, by that 
maxim of theirs v^hich asserted the inifocenoe of 
defending the truth by artifice and fiilsehood 
This will appear manifest to those who have read, 
with any manner of penetration and judgment 
the arguments of Origen against Celsus, and those 
of the other Christian disputants against the idola- 
trous Gentiles. The method of TertuUian, who 
used to plead prescription against erroneous doc* 
tors, was not, perhaps, unfair in this century; but 
they must be much unacquainted both with the 
times, and, indeed, with the nature of things, who 
imofidne that it is always allowable to empknr tbii 

melodCH. 
Suppositi- XI. This disingenious and vicious method of 

Zls'Xsurprising their adversaries by artifice, and strit 

^s*- ing them down, as it were, by lies and fictioni^ 

produced, among other disagreeable effects^ i 

great number of books, which were falsely atbi- 

buted to certain great men, in order to give these 

spurious productions more credit and wdghi 

For, as the greatest part of mankind are leas 

governed by reason than by authority, and prefer, 

in many cases, the decisions of Mlible mortals 

to 

vet. usu Patrum, lib. i. p. l60. Jo. Christoph. Wolfii Oi- 
sauboniafia, p. 100. Concerning the famous rule^ to do a tkingt 
»ar htxwofiiav or ceconomicaUy : see particularly the ampie 
illustrations of Gataker^ ad Marci, Antoniniy lib. xi. p. SSO, 
&c. 

. ([:f* [vQ We scarcely know any case in which the plea of 
prescription can be admitted as a satisfactory argument, iii&- 
vour of religious tenets, or articles of faith, unless hypracrip* 
tion be meant, a doctrine's being established in the itme, and mf 
the authority of the apostles. In all other cases, prescnpAm 
is no argument at all: it caxmot reccxmmend error, andlritt 
has no need of its support 



PART II. 
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to the unerring dictates of the divine word, the cent. 
disputants, of whom we are now speaking, ^^^^ 
thought they^eould not serve the truth more ef- 
fectually than by opposing illustrious names and 
respectable authorities to the attacks of its adver- 
saries. Hence, the book of canons^ which certain 
artful m^n ascribed falsely to the apostles ; hence, 
the apostoUcal constitutions, of which Clement^ 
bishop of Rome, is said to have formed a collec- 
tion ; hence the recognitions and the Clementina, 
whidi are also attributed to Clement [n], and 
many other productions of that nature, which, 
for a long time, were too much esteemed by cre- 
dulous men. 

Nor were the managers of controversy the only 
persons who employed these stratagems; the 
Mystics had recourse to the same pious frauds to 
sunport their sect. And accordiufifly, when they 
w^asked from what chief their establishment 
took its rise, to get clear of this perplexing ques^ 
turn, they feigned a chief, and chose, for that 
purpose^ Dionysius the Areopagite, a man of 
almost apostolical weight and authority, who was 
converted to Christianity, in the first century, by 
the preaching of St. Paul at Athens. And to 
render this fiction more specious, they attributed 
to this neat man various treatises concerning the 
monastic life, the mystic theology, and other sub- 
jects of that nature, which were the productions 
of some senseless and insipid writers of after-times. 
Thus it happened, through the pemieious influ- 
ence 

03* £u2 It is not with the utmost accuracy that Dr. Mo- 
dmm places the recognitions among the spurious works of 
antiquity, since they are quoted by Origen, Epiphanius, 
and Ruffin, as the work of Clement It is true^ indeed, 
that these writers own them to have been altered in severid 
places, and falsified by the heretics ; and Epiphanius, par- 
ticularly, tells us, that the Ebionites scarcely left any thing 
sound in them. iU to the C^09fi^»(tmi> they were undoubtedly 
spurious. 
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CENT, enoe of human passions, which too often min^ 
^"^- themselves with the execution of the hest pur- 
"^ poses and the most upright intentions, that tiief, 
who were desirous of surpassing all othen ia 
piety, looked upon it as lawful, and even Ian* 
dahle, to advance the cause of piety by arti&e 
and fraud. . 

Controrer- XII. The most famous controversies that & |3 
S«Ae*^Ivided the Christians during this century, weie 
leimiiiiii. those concerning the miUenniwn, or reign of 9^ 
thousand years ; the baptism of heretics, and the 
doctrine of Oiigen. 

Long before this period, an opinion had pn- 
vailed, that Christ was to come and ragn a 
thousand years among men, before the entiie 
and final dissolution of this wprld. This opini<m, 
which had hitherto met with no opposition, im 
differently interpreted by different persons: rm 
did all promise themselves the same kind of en* 
joyments in that future and glorious kingdom [o]. 
But, in this century, its credit b^an to deduie^ 
principally through the influence and authority 
of Origen, who opposed it with the greatest 
warmth, because it was incompatible with some 
of his &vourite sentiments [p]. Nepoa^ an 
Egjrptian bishop, endeavoured to r^tore this 
opinion to its former credit, in a book written 
against the aUegorists, for so he called, by way of 
contempt, the adversaries of the Millennarian 
system. This work, and the hypothesis it de- 
fended, was extremely well received by great 

numbers 



0:3^ ^o} See the learned Treatise concerning ilie true mSah 
mum, yfflSdi Dr. Whitby has subjoined to the second vdmM 
of his Commentary upon the New Tesimment. See also, fiff 
an account of the doctrine of the ancient Millennaiians, the 
fourth, fifth, seventh, and ninth volumes of Lardn^s Credh 
bi^, &C. 

[jE>3 See Origen, De prindimi, lib. IL cq>. xL p. 104. taDi> 
L opp. 
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in the canton of Arsinoe : and among ceiit. 
tiiere - by Coladon, a presbyter of no mean in- ^'^ 
luence amd reputation. But Dionysius of Alew^ ^^"' "* 
'^ndrioy a disciple of Origeh^ stopped the growing 
progress of this doctrine by his private discourse, 
nd also by two learned and judicious dissertations 
cmcerningthe dixnne promises [q]. 

XIDL The disputes concerning the baptism of Cooetm^ 
eretics wore not carried on with that amiable SwhT 
pirit of candor, moderation, and impartiality retics. 
ritk wlddi Dionysius opposed the Millennian 
octrine. The warmth and violence that were 
xerted in this controversy, were far from being 
difying to such as were acquainted with the true 
pmius of Christianity, and with that meekness 
Bid ferbearance that should particularly distinguish 
is doctors. 

As there was no express law wlpch determined 
lie manner and form, according to which those 
?ho abandoned the heretical sects were to be re- 
vived into the communion of the church, the 
ules practised in this matter were not the same 
Q all Christian churches. Many of the Oriental 
ad Aftican Christians placed recanting heretics 
Q the rank of catechumens, and admitted them 
»y baptisMf into the communion of the fidthfiil ; 
^hile the greatest part of the European churches, 
onsidering the baptism of heretics as valid, used 
10 other forms in their reception than the impo* 
ition of hands 9 accompanied with solemn prayer. 
This diversity prevailed for a long time without 
kindling contentions or animosities. But, at 
length, charity waxed cold, and the fire of eccle- 
siastical discord broke out. In this centurv, the 
Asiatic Christians came to a determination in a 

point 

/• 

[a] See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxiv. p. 2*"!. 
M also Gennadiug^ De dogmatilms EeolesioiHeis^ cap. Iv. p. 32 
«dit EUnenhorst. 
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CENT, point that was hitherto, in some measure, nnde- 
^^^ dded ; and in more than one council estaUidnl 
* it as a law, that all heretics were to be re-bn* 
tized before their admission to the communioii of 
the true church [r]. When Stephen, bishop of 
Rome, was informed of this determination, he Iwt 
haved with the most unchristian violence and at 
rogance towards the Asiatic Christians, bob 
communion with them, and excluded them fixA 
the communion of the church of Rome. Theie 
haughty proceedings made no impression upon 
Cyprian bishop of Carthage^ who, notwithsfamd; 
ing the menaces of the Roman ponti£P, assemUei 
a council on this occasion, adopted, with ibe 
rest of the African bishops, the opinion dTtlie 
Asiatics, and gave notice thereof to the imperioni 
Stephen. The fury of the latter was redoubled at 
this notification, and produced many threateo- 
ings and invectives against Cyprian, who im- 
plied with great force and resolution, and, in t 
second council held at Carthage, declared the 
baptism administered by heretics, void of aU rf 
ficacy and validity. Upon this the choler of 
Stephen swelled beyond measure, and, by a de- 
cree full of invectives, which was received witl 
contempt, he excommunicated the African bi- 
shops, whose moderation on the one hand, 9sA 
the death of their imperious antagonist on ths 
other, put an end to the violent controversy, 

DisputM XIV. The controversy concerning Origen 
Ori^m'"^ was set in motion by Demetrius, bishop of (f 

Aleocamrvk 



\j\ Euseb. Hisi. Eccles, lib. vii. cap. v. vii. FirmiliaiHft 
Epistcl. ad Cyprianum, printed among Cyprian's Letters, L* 
bcxv. 

W Cyprian, Epist. Ixx. p. 124. bcxiii. p. 129. Auguatin. 
De Baptismo contra JDotiatistas, lib. v. vii. torn. ix. opp. wbo* 
are to be found the acts of the council of Carthage^ A. D. 25& 
Prud. Marani vita Cypriani, p. 107. 
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llea^andria, animated^ as some say, by a prin- cent. 
pie of envy and hatred against this learned man, ^^^• 
ith whom he had formerly lived in an intimate ^^^^ "* 
iendship. The assertion, however, of those 
ho attribute the opposition of Demetrius to 
lis odious principle, appears something more 
lan doubtfiil: for, in the whole of his conduct 
>wards Origen, there are no visible marks of envy, 
lough many indeed of passion and arrogance, 
r violence and injustice. The occasion of all 
lis was, as follows: In the year 228, Origen 
aving set out for Achaia, was, in his journey 
lither, received with singular marks of affection 
id esteem by the bishops of Ccesarea^ and Je- 
usaleniy who ordained him presbyter ^ by imposi- 
on of hands. This proceeding gave high offence 
> Demetrius, who declared Origen unworthy 
* the priesthood, because he had castrated him- 
ilf, and maintained, at the same time, that jit was 
)t lawful to advance, to a higher dignity, the 
incipal of the Alexandrian school, which was 
ider his episcopal inspection, without his 
lowledge and approbation. A conclusion, how- 
rer, was put to these warm debates, and Origen 
itumed to Alexandria. This calm was, indeed, 
it of short duration, being soon succeeded by a 
^yf breach between him and Demetrius, the oc- 
wion of which is not known, but which grew 
\ such a height as obliged Origen, in the year 
51, to abandon his charge at Alexandria^ and re- 
re to Ccesarea. His absence, however, did not 
ppease the resentment of Demetrius, who con- 
nued to persecute him with the utmost vio- 
ince. To satisfy fiiUy his vengeance against Ori- 
en, he assembled two councUs, in the first of 
hich he condemned him unheard, and deprived 
im of his office ; and in the second, had him de- 
raded from his sacerdotal dignity. It is pro- 
able, that in one of these councils, especially the 

latter j 
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CENT, latter, Demetrius accused him of erroneous senti- 
^^^^ ments in matters of religion; for it was about 
this time that Origen pubUshed his Book qfPrin' 
ciples, which contains several opinions of a dan- 
gerous tendency [/]. The greatest part of the 
Christian bishops approved of the proceedings of 
the Alexandrian council, against which the bishops 
of the churches of Achaiuy Palestine, Phosnicia, 
and Arabia, declared at the same time the highest 
displeasure [u]. 

ft^ U2 "^^^ work, which was a sort of introductian to 
theology, has only come down to us m the translaticHi of Rul^ 
finus, who corrected and maimed it, in order to render it moie 
conformable to the orthodox doctrine of the churdi timi 
Origen had left it It contains, however, even in its preient 
form, several bold and singular opinions, such as the pro* 
existence of souls, and their fall into mortal bodies, in oqD" 
sequence of their deviation from the laws of order in their fint 
state, and the final restoration of all intelligent beings to atditt 
and happiness. Rufiinus, in his apology for Origen, allego^ 
that his writings were maliciously falsified by the heretia; 
and that, in consequence thereof, many errors were attributed 
to him which be did not adopt ; as also, that the opinions^ in 
which he differed from the doctrines of the church wereonljr 
proposed by him as curious conjectures. 

[m] The accounts here given of the persecution of Or^^eo, 
are drawn from the most early and authentic sources, such as 
Euseb. Hist. Eccles, lib. vi. cap. xxiv. Photius, BibL Coi 
cxviii. Jerom's Catalogue rf Ecclesiastical Writers, andfnm 
Origen himself; and they differ in sc»ne respects from tfaosc^ 
which common writers^ such as Doucin, Hue^ and others 
give of this matter. 



i 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning tlte rites and cererrumies used in the 
church during this century. 

!• A LL the records of this century mention the cent. 

-^C^ multiplication of rites and ceremonies in ^^^^ 
the Christian church. Several of the causes that v_ ^ 
contrihuted to this, have heen already pointed «., , 

,^ i-i It .•'. ^, Rites mul- 

out ; to which we may add, as a pnncipal one, tipUed. 
the passion which now reigned for the Platonic 
philosophy, or rather, for the popular Oriental 
superstition concerning demons^ adopted hy the 
Flatonists, and borrowed unhappily, from them, 
by the Christian doctors. For there is not the 
least doubt, but that many of the rites, now 
introduced into the church, derived their origin 
from the reigning opinions concerning the nature 
of demons^ and the powers and operations of invi- 
sible beings. Hence the use of eocordsms and 
spells^ the frequency oi fasts ^ and the aversion 
to wedlock. Hence the custom of avoiding all 
connexions with those who were not as yet bap- 
tized, or who lay under the penalty of excommuni- 
cation, as persons supposed to be imder the do- 
minion of some malignant spirit. And hence 
the rigour and severity of that discipline and 
penance that were imposed upon those who had 
incurred by their immoralities, the censures of 
the church [w]. 

II. In most of the provinces there were, at this Public 
time, certain fixed places set apart for public ^*"***^^ 

VOL. I. u worship 

{w} For an ample account of this matter, the reader may 
consult Porphyrjr's treatise concerning abstinence, and com- ' 

pare what that writer has said on the subject, vrith the customs 
t^ceived among the Christians. Several curious things are 
^Iso to be found in Theodoret and Eusebius upon this 
bead. 
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CENT, worship among the Christians, as will appear evi- 
^^'- dent to every impartial inquirer into these mat- 
PART II. ^^^^ ^^^ jg .^ absolutely improbable, that these 

churches were, in several places, embellished with 
images and other ornaments. 

^Vith respect to the form of divine worship, and 
the times appointed for its celebration, there were 
little innovations made in this century. Two 
things, however, deserve to be taken notice of 
here : the first is, that the discourses, or sermons, 
addressed to the people, were very different from 
those of the earlier times of the church, and de- 
generated much from the ancient simplicity. 
For, not to say any thing of Origen, who intro- 
duced long seimons, and was the first who ex- 
. plained the scriptures in his discourses, several 
bishops, who had received their education in the 
schools of the rhetoricians, were exactly scrupu- 
lous, in adapting their public exhortations and 
discourses to the nilcs of Grecian eloquence. 
And this method gained such credit, as to be 
soon, almost universally followed. The second 
thing that we proposed to mention as worthy of 
notice, is, that about this time, the use of incense 
was introduced, at least into many churches. 
This has been denied by some men of eminent 
learning; the fact, however, is rendered evident 
by the most unexceptionable testimonies [x\ 
Admini- HI. Several alterations were now introduced 
^e ixTrd's i^ tl^^ celebration of the Lord's supper, by those 
supper, who had the direction of divine worship. The 
prayers, used upon this occasion, were lengthen- 
ed; and the solemnity and pomp, with which 
this important institution was celebrated, were 
considerably increased; no doubt, with a pious 

intention 



[a] See Bishop Beverege ad Canon, iii. ApostoL p. 461 ; 
as also another work of the same author^ entitled^ Codex Canon* 
vindicatics, p. 78. 
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ention to render it still more respectable, those cent. 

were in a penitential state^ and those also who ^^^ 

i not received the sacrament of baptism, were ._ ^ 
1; admittedi^to this holy supper ; and it is not (Jh^^k i At/Jt 
fieult to perceive, that these exclusions were K I 
imitation of what was practised in the heathen y\^ ^1"vl^ 
^steries. We find, by the accounts of Pru- "' 
itius [t/] and others, that gold and silver 
isels were now used in the administration of the 
►rd's supper; nor is there any reason why we 
mid not adopt this opinion, since it is very 
tural to imagine, that those churches, which 
re composed of the most opulent members, 
uld readily indulge themselves in this piece of 
igious pomp. As to the time of celebrating 
s solemn ordinance, it must be carefully ob- 
ved, that there was a considerable variation in 
Ferent churches, arising from their different 
cumstances, and founded upon reasons of pru- 
iice and necessity. In some, it was celebrated 
the morning; in others, at noon; and in 
lers, in the evening. It was also more fre- 
ently repeated in some churches, than in 
lers ; but was considered in all as of the high- 
: importance, and as essential to salvation ; 
: which reason it was even thought proper to 
minister it to infants. The sacred feasts, that 
companied this venerable institution, preceded 

1 celebration in some churches, and followed it 
others. 

IV. There were, twice a year, stated times Baptism, 
ben baptism was^ administered to such as, after a 
ng course of trial and preparation, offered 
lemselves as candidates for the profession of 
hristianity. This ceremony was performed only 

the presence of such as were already initiated 
to the Christian mysteries. The remission of 

u 2 sins 

CyD n^S^ 9ifoiv» Hymn ii. p. 60. e^t Heinsii. 
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CENT, sins was tliought to be its immediate and happy 
^''* fruit, while the bishop, by prayer and the im- 

^^^^ "^ position of hands, was supposed to confer those 
sanctifying gifts of the Holy Ghost, that are ne- 
cessary to a life of righteousness and virtue \%\. 
We have already mentioned the principal ntes 
that were used in the administration of baptism; 
and we have only to add, that none were ad- 
mitted to this solemn ordinance, until, by the 
menacing and formidable shouts and declamation 
of the eooorcisl^ they had been delivered from the 
dominion of the prince of darkness, and conse- 
crated to the service of God. The origin of this 
superstitious ceremony may be easily traced, 
when we consider the prevailing opinions of the 
times. The Christians, in general, were per- 
suaded, that rational souls deriving their exist- 
ence from God, must consequently be in them- 
selves pure, holy, and endowed with the noble 
principles of liberty and virtue. But upon this 
supposition, it was difficult to account for the 
corrupt propensities and actions of men, any other 
way, than by attributing them either to the 
malignant nature of matter^ or the influence and 
impidse of some evil spirit^ who was perpetuaDy 
compelling them to sin. The former of these 
opinions was embraced by the Gnostics, but was 
rejected by true Christians, who denied the eter- 
nity of matter, considered it as a creatiu'e of God, 

and 

f 2] That such was the notion prevalent at this time, is evi- 
dent from testimonies of sufficient weight And as this point is 
of great consequence, in order to our understanding the theo- 
logy of the ancients, which differs from ours in many respect 
we shall mention one of these testimonies, even that of Cypri- 
an, who, in his 7Sd letter, expresses himself thus : ** It 11 
" manifest where, and by whom the remission of sins, whidi 
^* is conferred in Baptism, is administered. — They who are 
" presented to tlie rulers of the church, obtain, by our prayefs 
" and imposition of hands, the Holy Ghost" See also £u« 
Beb. Hist. Eccles, lib. viL cap. viii 
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and therefore adopted the latter notion, that in cent. 
all vicious persons there was a certain evil heing^ ^"'-^ 
the author and source of their corrupt dispositions 
and their unrighteous deeds [a]. The driving 
out this demon was now considered as an essential 
preparation for haptism, after the administration 
of which, the candidates returned home, adorned 
^th crowns, and arrayed in white garments, as 
sacred emblems ; the former, of their victory over 
sin and the world; the latter, of their inward 
purity and innocence. 

V. Fasting began now to be held in more esteem Fasting. 
than it had formerly been ; a high degree of sanc- 
tity was attributed to this practice, and it was 
even looked upon as of indispensible necessity, 
Erom a notion that the derrums directed their stra- 
tagems principally against those who pampered 
themselves with delicious faie, and were less 
troublesome to the lean and the hungry, who 
lived under the severities of a rigorous absti- 
nence [6]. The Latins, contrary to the general 
custom, &sted the seventh day of the week, and 
as the Greeks and Orientals refused to follow their 
example here, this afforded a new subject of con^ 
tention between them. 

The Christians offered up their ordinary prayers Prayers, 
at three stated times of the day, viz. at the thirds 
the sixths and the ninth Jiour, according to the 

u 3 custom 

Qfl] It is demonstrably evident, that exorcism was added to 
the odier baptismal rites in the third century, after the intro- 
duction of Ui^ Platonic philosophy into th6 church. For^ 
before this time, we hear no mention made of it. Justin 
Martyr, in his second apology, and Tertullian, in his book con- 
cerning the rmlUary crown, give us an account of the ceremo- 
nies used in baptism during the second centiuy, without any 
mentioD of exorcism. This is a very strong argument of its 
being posterior to these two great men ; and is every way pro- 
per to persuade us, that it made its entrance into the Christian 
church in the third century, and probabtly first in Egypi, 

J[b'2 Clementin. HomU. ix. sect. 9. p. 688. Porphyr. De 
abSimmiia, lib. iv. p. 417- 



/ 
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CENT, custom obsen^ed among the Jews. But, besidei 
^^^' these stated devotions, true believers were assi- 
duous in their addresses to the Supreme Being, 
and poured forth frequently their vows and sup- 
plications before his throne, because they consi- 
dered prayer as the most essential duty, as well as 
the noblest employment, of a sanctified nature. 
At those festivals, which recalled the memory of 
some joyful event, and were to be celebrated with 
expressions of thanksgiving and praise, they prayed 
standing, as they thought that posture the fittest 
to express their joy and their confidence. On 
days of contrition and fasting, they presented 
themselves upon their knees before the throne of 
the Most High, to express their profound humi- 
liation and self-abasement. Certain forms of 
prayer were, undoubtedly, used in many places 
both in public and in private ; but many also ex- 
pressed their pious feelings in the natural effiisions 
of an unpremeditated eloquence. 
The sign of Xhc st^n of tlic cross was supposed to adminis- 

the cross ^^ * 

used by ter a victorious power over all sorts of trials and 
Christians, calamities, and was more especially considered as 
the surest defence against the snares and strata- 
gems of malignant spirits. And hence it was, that 
no Christian undertook any thing of moment, 
without arming himself with the influence of this 
triumphant sign. 



CHAP. V. 

Co7icerning the divisions arid heresies that tmi- 
hied the church during this century. 

Ecraains of I, fWlHE same sects that, in the former aeres, had 

the ancient ■ •, •. ii*i i <.^.> 

wets. -*- produced such disorder and perplexity m 

the Christian church, continued, in tnis, to create 
new troubles, and to foment new divisions. The 

Mon- 
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Montanists, Valentinians, Marcionites, and the cent. 
other Gnostics, continued still to draw out their ^^^• 
forces, notwithstanding the repeated defeats they 
had met with ; and their obstinacy remained even 
when their strength was gone, as it often happens 
in religious controversy. Adelphus and Aqui- 
linu& who were of the Gnostic trihe, endeavoiured 
to insinuate themselves and their doctrine into the 
esteem of the public, at Rome^ and in other places 
in Italy [c]. They were, however, opposed not 
only by the Christians, but also by Plotinus, the 
greatest Platonic philosopher of this age, who, 
followed by a numerous train of disciples, opposed 
these two chimerical teachers, and others of the 
same kind, with as much vigour and success as 
the most enlightened Christians could have done. 
The philosophical opinions which this faction 
entertained concerning the Supreme Being, the 
origin of the world, the nature of evil, and seve- 
ral other subjects, were entirely opposite to the 
doctrines of Plato. Hence the disciples of Jesus, 
and the followers of Plotinus, joined together 
their efforts against the progress of Gnosticism : 
and there is no doubt but that their united force 
soon destroyed the credit and authority of this 
fantastic sect, and rendered it contemptible in . 
the estimation of the wise [c?]. 

II. While the Christians were struggling with Manes and 
these corrupters of the truth, and upon the point ^^^^J^*" 
of obtaining a complete and decisive victory, a 
new enemy, more vehement and odious than the 
rest, started up suddenly, and engaged in the 
contest. This was Manes (or Manichaeus, as he 
sometimes is called by his disciples), by birth a 
Persian ; educated among the Magi, and himself 

u 4 one 



[|c] Porphyr. vUa Ploiini, cap. xvi. p. 118. 
fcQ Plotinus* book against the Gnostics is extant in his 
works, Ennead. ii. lib. ix. p. 213, 



/ 
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CENT, one of that number, before be embraced the pro- 
m- fession of Christianity. Instructed in all those 

'^^^ "• arts and sciences, whicn the Persians, and the other 
neighbouring nations, held in the highest esteem, 
he had penetrated into the depths of astronomy 
in the midst of a rural life; studied the artcrf 
healing, and applied himself to painting and phi- 
losophy. His genius was vigorous and sublune^ 
but redundant and ungovemed; and his mind, 
destitute of a proper temperature, seemed to bor^ 
der on fanaticism and madness. He was so ad- 
venturous as to attempt a coalition of the doctrioe 
of the Magi with the Christian system^ oar rather 
the explication of the one by the other ; and, in 
order to succeed in this audacious enterprize, he 
affirmed that Christ had left the doctrine of sal- 
vation unfinished and imperfect ; and that he was 
the comfortevy whom the departing Saviour had 

Somised to his disciples to lead them to all truUu 
any were deceived by the eloquence of this en- 
thusiast, by the gravity of his countenance, aad 
the innocence and simplicity of his manners ; so 
that, in a short time, he formed a sect not utterly 
inconsiderable in point of number. He was pat 
to death by Varanes I. king of the Persians; 
though historians are not agreed concerning the 
cause, the time, and the manner, of his execu- 
tion [e\ 

III. The 

g:3p [[e] Some allege, that Manes, having undertaken to 
cure the son of the Persian monarch of a dangerous disease, by 
his medicinal art, or his miraculous power^ failed in the 
attempt, precipitated the death of the prince^ and this incuN 
ring die indignation of the king his father^ wa8 put to a crud 
death. This account is scarcely probable, as it is mentioned 
by none of the Oriental writers cited by D'Herbelot, and 
as Bar Hebraeus speaks of it in terms which shews that it 
was only an uncertain rumour. The death of Manes is 
generally attributed to another cause by the Oriental writers. 
They tell us, that Manes (after having been protected in a 
singular manner^ by Hormizdas^ who succe^ed Sapor oo 

th* 
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III. The doctrine of Manes was a motley mix- cenx 
;ure of the tenets of Christianity with the ancient ^^^ 
>hilosophy of the Persians, which he had heen .^^'"^^ 
nstructed in during his youth. He combined 

hese two systems; and applied and accommo* trine (?tw9 
lated to Jesus Christ the characters and actions pn^cipi"* 
ii^hich the Persians attributed to the god Mithras. 
The principal doctrines of Manes are compre- 
hended in the following summary : 
*^ There are two principles from which aU 
things proceed ; the one is a most pure and sub- 
tle matter^ called Light ; and the otha: a gross 
and corrupt substance^ called Darkness. Each 
of these are subject to the dominion of a super- 
intendmg Being, whose existence is from all 
eternity. The Being, who presides over the 
Li^t, is called Gk)d; he msA rules the land 
^Darkness, bears the title oiHyle, or Demon. 
The Ruler of the Light is supremely happy; 
and, in consequence thareof, benevolent and 
good ; the Prince of Darkness is unhappy in 
himself; and, desuing to render others par- 
takars of his misery, is evil and malignant. 
These Two Beings have produced an immense 
multitude of creatures, resembling themselves, 
and distributed them through their respective 
provinces. 

IV. " The Prince of Darkness knew not,Coiiemi- 
for a long series of ages, that Light existed in^"^ 

"the 

• 

le Persian throne, but who was not however able to defend 
im, at length, against the united hatred of the Christians^ the 
[agi, the Jews, and the Pagans) was shut up in a strong 
isSe, which Hormizdas had erected between Bagdad and 
nza, to serve him as a refuge against those who persecuted 
im on account of his doctrine. They add, that, after the 
eath of Hormizdas, Varanes I. his successor, first protected 
[anes, but afterwards gave him up to the fury of die Magi, 
hose resentment against him was due to his having adc^ted 
le Saducean principles, as some say, while others attributed 
to bis having mingled the tenets of the Magi vfith the doc- 
of Christianity. 
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CENT. " the universe ; and no sooner perceived it, if 
"'• " the means of a war that was kindled in his do^ 
ART H. « minions, than he bent his endeavours towaidij 
" the subjecting it to his empire. The Ruler i 
the Light opposed to his efforts an annj 
commanded by the Jirst man^ but not with ttf 
" highest success ; for the generals of the Prince 
of Darkness, seized upon a considerable pff- 
tion of the celestial elements, and of the Liglil 
" itself, and mingled them in the mass of comipt 
" matter. The second general of the Ruler of 
the Light, whose name was the living spir^ 
made war with more success against the Prince 
" of Darkness, but could not entirely disengage 
" the pure particles of the celestial matter, from 
" the corrupt mass through which they had been 
" dispersed. The Prince of Darkness, after his 
defeat, produced the first parents of the human 
race. The beings engendered from this original 
** stock, consist of a body formed out of lie 
" corrupt matter of the kingdom of Darkness, 
" and of two souls ; one of which is sensitive and 
** lustful^ and owes its existence to the evilprk- 
" ciple ; the other rational and immortal^ a parti- 
cle of that divine Light, which was carried away 
by the army of Darkness, and immersed into 
the mass of malignant matter. 
V. " Mankind being thus formed by the 
^ the*** " Prince of Darkness, and those minds, that 
Holy « were the productions of the eternal Light, be- 
*' ing united to their mortal bodies, God created 
** the earth out of the corrupt mass of matter, by 
" that living spirit, who had vanquished the 
Prince of Darkness. The design of this crea- 
tion was to furnish a dwelling for the human 
race, to deliver, by degrees, the captive souls 
from their corporeal prisons, and to extract 
the celestial elements from the gross sub- 
stance in which they were involved. In order 

"to 
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^*' to carry this design into execution, God pro- cent. 
*• duced two beings of eminent dignity from his '^^' 
•* own suhstance, which were to lend their auspi- ^^^ Jj 
** cious succours to imprisoned souls ; one of these 
^ gublime entities Was Christ ; and the other, 
** the Holy Ghost. Christ is that glorious in- 
** telligence which the Persians called Mithras ; 
** he is a most splendid substance, consisting of 
^ the brightness of the eternal Light ; subsisting 
** in, and by himself; endowed with life ; enriched 
" with infinite wisdom ; and his residence is 
** in the sun. The Holy Ghost is also a lumi- 
nous and animated body, diffused throughout 
every part of the atmosphere which surrounds 
this terrestrial globe. This genial principle 
warms and illuminates the minds of men, ren- 
*^ ders also the earth finitful, and draws forth gra- 
" dually from its bosom the latent particles of 
^* celestial fire, which it wafts up on high to their 
** primitive station. 

VI. " After that the Supreme Being had, for Conccm- 
a long time admonished and exhorted the cap- |J)| ^f® ^^' 
tive souls, by the ministry of the angels, and of chnst. 
holy men, raised up, and appointed for that pur- 
pose, he ordered Christ to leave the solar re- 
gions, and to descend upon earth, in order to 
accelerate the return of those imprisoned spirits 
to their celestial country. In obedience to thijs 
" divine command, Christ appeared among the 
Jews, clothed with the shadowy form of a hu- 
man body, and not with the real substance. 
During his ministry, he taught mortals how to 
disengage the rational soul from the corrupt 
body, to conquer the violence of malignant 
matter, and he demonstrated his divine mission 
" by stupendous miracles. On the other hand, 
" the Prince of Darkness used every method to 
^^ inflame the Jews against this divine messen- 
^^ ger, and incited them at length to put him to 

" death 
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* death upon an ignominious cross ; wbich pa- 

* nishment, however, he suffered not in reality, 

* but only in appearance, and in the opinion of 

* men. When Christ had fulfilled the purposes 
^ of his mission, he returned* to his throne in the 
^ sun, and appointed a certain number of chosen 
^ apostles to propagate through the world the 
^ religion he had taught during the course of his 
^ ministry. But, before his departure, he pio- 

* mised, that, at a certain period of tirne^ he 
^ would send an apostle superior to all othtacs is 
^ eminence and dignity, whom he called the pa- 
' racletc, or comforter^ who should add many 

* things to the precepts he had delivered, wbA 

* dispel all the errors under which his servants 
^ laboured concerning divine things. This com- 
^forter^ thus expressly promised by Christ, is 

* Manes, the Persian, who, by the order of the 
^ Most High, declared to mortals the whole 
^ doctrine of salvation, without exception, and 
^ without concealing any of its truths, under the 

* veil of metaphor, or any other covering. 

VII. " Those souls, who believe Jesus Christ 
' to be the Son of Gk)d, renounce the worship 

* of the Gtod of the Jews, who is the Prince rf 

* Darkness, obey the laws delivered by Christ 
^ as they are enlarged and illustrated by the co/m- 
^Jbrter Manes, and combat with persevering 
' fortitude, the lusts and appetites of a corrupt 
^ nature, derive from this &ith and obedience 
^ the inestimable advantage of being gradually 
' p\jrified from the contagion of matter. The 
^ total purification of soids cannot, indeed, he 
^ accomplished during this mortal life. Hence 
' it is, that the souls of men, after death, must 
^ pass through two states more of probation an^ 

trial, by water and fire^ before they can ascend? 
to the regions of light They mount, there- 
fore, first into the moon, which consists . of be- 

"nign 
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•* nign and salutary water ; from whence, after a cent. 
*^ lustration of fifteen days, they proceed to the ^^^• 
" sun, whose purifying fire removes entirely all ^^^^ "' 
" their. corruption, and efiaces all their stains. 
^* The bodies, composed of malignant matter, 
which they have left behind them, return to 
their first state, and enter into their original 



€€ 
€4 



^ mass." 



VIII. '^ On the other hand, those souls who Concern- 
** have neglected the salutary work of their puri- oninpurfi* 



€€ 



fication, pass, after death, into the bodies offiedsouU 
animals, or other natures, where they remain 
until they have expiated their guilt, and accom- 
plished their probation. Some, on account of 
their peculiar obstinacy and perverseness, pass 
through a severer course of trial, being de- 
** livered over, for a certain time, to the power 
of malignant serial spirits who torment them 
in various ways. When the greatest part of 
the captive souls are restored to liberty, and 
to the regions of light, then a devouring fire 
shall break forth, at the divine command, 
from the caverns in which it is at present con- 
fined, and shall destroy and consume the frame 
" of the world. After this tremendous event, 
** the prince and powers of darkness shall be 
** forced to return to their primitive seats of 
anguish and misery, in which they shall dwell 
for ever. For, to prevent their ever renewing 
this war in the regions of light, God shall sur- 
^^ round the mansions of Darkness with an in- 
** vincible guard, composed of those souls who 
have fallen irrecoverably from the hopes of sal- 
vation, and who, set in array, like a military 
band, shall surround those gloomy seats of woe, 
and hinder any of their wretched inhabitants 
from coming forth again to the light.^^ 
IX. In order to remove the strongest obstacles 
that lay against the belief of this monstrous system. 

Manes 
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CENT. Manes rejected almost all the sacred books in which 
^^^ Christians look for the sublime truths of their 
^^^ ^\ holy religion. He affirmed, in the first place, that 
^""^T*^ the Old Testament was not the word of God, 
Bion^*' but of the Prince of Darkness who was substituted 
Manes con- i,y t^g Jews iu the place of the true Grod. He 
oid3 * maintained further, that the Four Crospels, which 
KewTei. coutaiu the history of Christ, were not written 
by the apostles, or, at least, that they were cor- 
rupted and interpolated by designing and artfiil 
men, and were augmented with Jewish fables and 
fictions. He therefore supplied their place by a 
gospely which, he said, was dictated to him by 
God himself, and which he distinguishec^by the 
title of Erteng. He rejected also the Acts of the 
Apostles ; and though he acknowledged the epis- 
tles that are attributed to St. Paul, to be the pro- 
ductions of that divine apostle, yet he looked upon 
them as considerably corrupted and falsified in a 
variety of passages. We have not any certain 
account of the judgment he formed concerning the 
other books of the New Testament. 
His rule of X. The rulc of life and manners that Manes 
^severe y pj-gg^j^^j^^j ^q \^[^ disciplcs was most cxtravagantlv 

rigorous and austere. He commanded them to 
mortify and macerate the body, which he looked 
upon as intrinsically evil, and essentially corrupt ; 
to deprive it of all those objects which could con- 
tribute either to its conveniency or delight ; to ex- 
tirpate all those desires that lead to the pursuit 
of external objects ; and to divest themselves of 
all the passions and instincts of nature. Such was 
the unnatural rule of practice which this enormous 
fanatic prescribed to his followers ; but foreseeing, 
at the same time, that his sect could not pos- 
sibly become numerous, if this severe manner of 
living was to be imposed without distinction 
Division of upou all his adherents, he divided his disciples 
pi^if^' into two classes ; the one of which comprehended 

the 
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the perfect Christians, under the name of the cent. 
elect; and the other, the imperfect and feeble, ^^^• 
\inder the title oi hearers. The elect were obliged ^^^^ "' 
to a rigorous and entire abstinence from flesh, 
eggs, milk, fish, wine, all intoxicating drink, 
i^edlock, and all amorous gratifications; and to 
live in a state of the sharpest penury, nourishing 
their shrivelled and emaciated bodies with bread, 
lierbs, pulse, and melons, and depriving them- 
selves of all the comforts that arise from the mode- 
Tate indulgence of natural passions, and also 
irom a variety of innocent and agreeable pursuits. 
The discipline, appointed for the hearers^ was of 
Si milder nature. They were allowed to possess 
liouses, lands, and wealth, to feed upon flesh, to 
enter into the bonds of conjugal tenderness ; but 
this liberty was granted them with many limita- 
tions, and under the strictest conditions of mode- 
ration and temperance. 

The general assembly of the Manicheans was 
beaded by a president, who represented Jesus 
Christ. There were joined to him twelve rulers^ 
or masters^ who were designed to represent the 
twelve apostles ; and these were followed by seven- 
ty-two bishops, the images of the seventy-two dis- 
tuples of our Lord. These bishops had presbyters 
and deacons under them, and all the members of 
these religious orders were chosen out of the class 
of the elect [/*]. 

XI. The sect of the Hieracites was formed in The sect of 
JEffypt, towards the conclusion of this century, by 
Hierax of Leonitium, a bookseller by profession, 
and distinguished eminently by his extensive learn- 
ing, and a venerable air of sanctity and virtue. 
Some have considered this as a branch of the Ma- 
dichean sect, but without foundation ; since, not- 

with- 

0/3 ^^ ^^ ^^^ amply proved in the work intitled, Ctwi- 
meniarU de rebus Christianorum ante Comtantman Magnum. 



the Hiera- 
cites, 
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CENT, withstanding the agreement of Manes and Hie- 
^'^ rax in some points of doctrine, it is certain tfiitt 

PART II. ^j^^y diflfered in many respects. Hierax main- 
tained, that the principal object of Christ's office 
and ministry was the promulgation of a new la% 
more severe and perfect than that of Moses.; and 
from hence he concluded, that the use of flash, 
wine, wedlock, and of other things agreeable to 
the outward senses, which had been permitted 
under the Mosaic dispensation, was absolutely pro- 
hibited and abrogated by Christ. If, indeed, 
we look attentively into nis doctrine, we shall 
find, that, like Manes, he did not think that these 
austere acts of self-denial, were imposed by Christ 
indiscriminately upon all, but on such only as were 
ambitious of aspiring to the highest summit of 
virtue. To this capital error be added many 
others, which were partly the consequences of 
this illusion, and were, in part, derived from other 
sources. He excluded, for example, from the 
kingdom of heaven, children who died before 
they had arrived to the use of reason, and that 
upon the supposition that God was bound to ad- 
minister the rewards of fiiturity, to those only who 
had fairly finished their victorious conflict with 
the body and its lusts. He maintained also, that 
Melchizedek, king of Salem, who blessed Abra- 
ham, was the Holy Ghost ; denied the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and cast a cloud of obscurity 
over the sacred scriptures by his allegorical fic- 
tions (>]. 

The Noe- Xll. The Controversies relating to the divine 

trov«ny.' Trinity, which took their rise in the former cen- 
tury, from the introduction of the Grecian plulo- 
sopljiy into the Christian church, were now spread- 
ing with considerable vigour, and produdog 
various methods of explaining that inexplicable 

doctrine. 

Ijr;] Epiphan. Hctres. Ixvil HieracUarum, p. 710^ && 
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doctrine. Ooe of the first who enssged in this txsr. 
idle and perilous atteaipt of expbdning what everv ^ 
mortal m^t ack«owk^ to iTLSprehenriwI -" « 
was Noetus- of Smyrna^ an obscnre man, and of 
nean abilHiiesw He affinned, that the supreme 
Go^, wbom he called the Patkery and censidexed 
ae absolutely indifyisible, united himself ta the 
man Christ, whom he called the Srnii and waa 
bora, and erocified with him. From this (^imon, 
Noefus and his feUowers were distinguished by 
the title of Patripassians;,. L e. persona who believe 
that the Supreme Father of the universe, and not 
a&T other divine pa:s<»i, had exmated the iniilt of 
the faomaD raee. ilnd, indeeTthis appellatioa 
belongs to^ them justly, if the aeoonnts whidi am- 
oieiftt writers give us of their opinions be accurate 
and impartial \K\. 

Xlll. About the middle of thi& century arose SabeUiua. 
SabelHus, an African bishop or presbyter, who 
in PimtetpcMsy a province of Cyrenaicaj and - in 
Plokmais, or Baree, its prinei]3«l city, explained^ 
Bs a manner very little difierent firom that of 
Noetus, the doctrine of scripture concerning the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. This doematist had 
a considerable number of followers, who adhered 
fa> hkn, notwithstanding that his opinions were 
related by Dionysius, bishop of Alexwndria. ^ His 
sentiments were, in some respects, different from 
those of Noetus ; the latter was of opinion, that 
the person oi the Father had assumed the hmmaa 
aature of Christ ; whereas SabelHus maintained^ 
that a certain energy only, proceeding from the 
Supreme Parent, or a certain portion of the divine 

VOL. I. X natures 

f A] See the Diteonrse qf Hlppolvtus i^amsi the Herest/t 
if Noettts^ in tibe second volume of his woiics, published by 
Pabrichis. As also Epiphan. Hasrea. Ivii. torn. i. p. 479* 
Fbeodorel Hasrei, FabttL lib. iil cap. iii. p. SS7* toia 4. 
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CEin*. nature, was tmited to the Son of God, the man 
^^^' Jesus; and he considered, in the same manner, 

FART II. ^^ Hdy Ghost, as a portion of the everlasting 
Father [t]. From hence it appears, that the Sa- 
hellians, though they might with justice be called 
Patripassians, were yet called so hy the ancients, 
in a different sense from that in which this name 
was given to the Noetians. 

BctjUui. XIV. At this same period, Beryllus an Ara- 
bian, bishop of Bozrah, and a man of eminent 
piety and learning, taught that Christ, before 
his birth, had no proper subsistence, nor anv 
other divinity, than that of the Father; whioi 
opinion, when considered with attention, amounts 
to this: that Christ did not exist before Marjr, 
but that a spirit issuing from God himself, and 
therefore superior to all human souls, as being a 
portion of the divine nature, was united to mm, 
at the time of his birth. Beryllus, however, 
was refuted by Origen, with such a victorious 
power of argument and zeal, that he yielded up 
the cause, and returned into the b^som of the 
church [k\ 

Pkidof Si^ XV. Paul t)f Samosata, bishop of Antioch, and 
also a magistrate, or civil judge, was very ^U£fer- 
ent from the pious and candid Beryllus, both in 
point of morals and doctrine. He was a vain and 

arrogant 

\j2 Almost all the historians^ who give accoimts of the an- 
cient heresies, have made particular mention of Sabellius. 
Among others, see Euseb. Hist. Eccles, lib. vi. cap. vL p. 252. 
Athanas. lAbro, de sententla JDionysiu All the passages of the 
ancient authors, relating to Sabellius, are carefully collected 
by the ler.med Christopher Wormius, m his Histaria Sabd- 
liann, printed in 8vo, at Francfbrt and Leipsick, I696L 

[Jc] Euseb. Hist, Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xx. p. 222. cap. xxxiiL 
p. 231. Hieronym. Catalog. Scripi&r. Eccles. cap. Ix. p. 137. 
Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. vii. p. 1 74 ; and among 
the modems, Le Clerc, Ars Criticce, vol. L part IL sect 1. 
cap. xiv. p. 293. Chauffepied, Nouveau Diction. Hist. Crit» 
tQm. i. p. 268. 
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arrogant man, whom riches had rendered inso- cent. 
lent and self-sufficient [/]. He introduced much ^^^• 
confusion and trouhle into the eastern churches, ^^^^ 
by his new explication of the doctrine of the 
gospel concerning the nature of God and Christ, ^ 
and left behind him a sect, that assumed the title 
of Paulians, or Paulianists. As far as we can 
judge of his doctrine, by the accounts of it that 
have been transmitted to us, it seems to have 
amounted to this : ^^ That the Son and the Holy 
" Ghost exist in Grod, in the same manner as the 
** faculties of reason and activity do in man ; that 
** Christ was bom a mere man ; but that the 
*' reason or wisdom of the Father descended into 
** him, and by him wrought miracles upon earth, 
** and instructed the nations ; and finally, that, 
** on account of this union of the divine word with 
^* the man Jesus, Christ might, though improperly, 
•^ be caUed God:' 

Such were the real sentiments of Paul. He 
involved them, however, in such deep obscurity, 
by the ambiguous forms of speech he made use 
of to explain and defend them, that, after several 
meetings of the councils held to examine his 
errors, they could not convict him' of heresy. 
At length, indeed, a council was assembled in 
the year 269, in which Malchion, the rhetorician, 
drew him forth from his obscurity, detected his 
evasions, and exposed him in his true colours ; in 
consequence of which he was degraded from the 
episcopal order [m]. 

XVI. It was not only in the point now men- Absurdides 
tioned, that the doctrine of the gospel suffered, ^!^®j4* 
at this time, from the erroneous fancies of wrong- losopheiB. 
headed doctors. For there sprung up now, in 

X 2 Arabia, 



E/] Euseb. Hisi. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxx. p. 279. 



jn] Eptstd. Concil. Antioch. ad Paulum in 'BibUotkeca, 
PtUrum. torn. xL p. 302. Dionysti Alex. Ep. ad Paulum, ib. 
f^ 273* Decern PauU Samosateni Quasitiones, ib. p. 278. ^^ 
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CENT. Arabia^ a certain sort of minute philosophers, the 
^'^- disciples of a master, whose ohscurity has con- 
* cealed him from the knowledge of after-ages, who 
denied the immortality of the soul, believed that 
it perished with the body ; but maintained, at the 
same time, that it was to be again recalled to life 
with the body, by the power of God. The phi- 
losophers, who held this opinion, were cdlled 
Arabians, from their country. Origen was called 
from Egypt, to make head against this rising 
sect, and disputed against them, in a full council, 
with such remarkable success, that they abandoned 
their erroneous sentiments, and returned to the 
received doctrine of the church, 
thctrov- XVII. Among the sects that arose in this cen- 
"^""**^tury, we place that of the Novatians the last, 
church by This scct cauuot be charged with having corrupted 
STnfc^^ the doctrine of Christianity by their opinions; 
their crime was, that by the unreasonable severity 
of their discipline, they gave occasion to the most 
deplorable divisions, and made an unhappy rent 
in the church. Novatian, a presbyter of the 
church of Rome, sl man also of uncommon learn- 
ing and eloquence, but of an austere and rigid 
character, entertained the most unfavourable 
' sentiments of those who had been separated from 
the communion of the church. He indulged his 
inclinations to severity so far, as to deny that such 
as had fallen into the commission of grievous 
transgressions, especially those who had aposta- 
tized from the faith, under the persecution set on 
foot by Decius, were to be again received into 
the bosom of the church. The greatest part of 
the presbyters, were of a different opinion in this 
matter, especially Cornelius, whose credit and 
influence were raised to the highest pitch by the 
esteem and admiration which his eminent virtues 
so naturally excited. Hence it happened, that 
when a bishop was to be chosen, in the year 250i 

to 
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to succeed Fabianus in the see of Rome^ Nova- cENXh 
tian opposed the election of Cornelius; with ^^^• 
the greatest activity and bitterness. His oppo- ^^^^ "^ 
fidtion^ however, was in vain, for Cornelius was 
chosen to that eminent office of which his distin- 

Siished merit rendered him so highly worthy, 
ovatian, upon this, separated himself from 
the jurisdiction of Cornelius, who, in his turn, 
called a council at Eome, in the year 251, and 
cut off Novatian and his partisans from the 
communion of the church. This turbulent man, 
being thus excommunicated, erected a new so* 
ciety, of which he was the first bishop; and 
which, on account of the severity of its disci* 
plin^, was followed by many, and flourished, until 
the fifth century, in the greatest part of those 
provinces which had received the gospel. The 
chief person who assisted Novatian in this enter- 
prize, was Novatus, a Carthaginian presbyter, 
a man of no principles, who, during the heat of 
this controversy, had come from Cartilage to 
Home^ to escape the resentment and excommuni- 
cation of Cyprian, his bishop, with whom he was 
highly at variance. 

XVIII. There was no difference, in point ofTheseren- 
doctrine, between the Novatians and other Chris- ^o^^® ^ 
tians. What peculiarly distinguished them was, agwnst the 
their revising to re-admit to the communion of ^"^ 
the church, those who, after baptism, had fallen 
into the commission of heinous crimes, though 
they did not pretend, that even such were ex- 
cluded from all possibiUty or hopes of salvation. 
They considered the Christian church as a society 
where virtue and innocence reigned universally, 
and none of whose members, from their entrance 
into it, had defiled themselves with any enormous 
crime; and, of consequence, they looked upon 
every society, which re-admitted heinous offenders 
to its communion, as unworthy of the title of a 

X 3 tsnafe 
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CENT, trae Christian church. It was from hence, ako^ 
^"- that they assumed the title of Cathariy i e. the 
' pure ; and what shewed still a more extravac^ant 
degree of vanity and arrogance, they obligedkch 
as came over to them from the general body of 
Christians, to submit to be baptized a second time, 
as a necessary preparation for entering into their 
society. For such deep root had their &vourite 
opinion concerning the irrevocable rejection of 
heinous offenders taken in their minds, and so 
great was its influence upon the sentiments they 
entertained of other Christian societies, that they 
considered the baptism administered in those 
churches, which received the lapsed to their com- 
munion, even after the most sincere and undoubted 
repentance, as absolutely divested of the power of 
imparting the remission of sins [n]. 

[ft] Eusebius^ HisL Eccles, lib. vi. cap. xliiL p. 24€. 
Cyprianus variis Epuiolis, xlix. lii, &c. AlbaspinseuS) 06- 
servat, Eccles. lib. li. cap. xx. xxi. Jos. Aug. Orsi. JDe cri" 
minutn capital, inter veteres Ckrisiianoi absoluiione, p. 254. 
Kenekel, De hceresi Novatiana. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ncemirtg thepro^percms and calamitous events 
ich happened to ine churehdwnng tlds century. 



T 



HAT I may not separate facts, which cent. 
are intimately connected with eadi other, ^^^^ ^ 
have judged it expedient to combine, in the 
ne chapter, the prosperous and calamitous 
mts that happened to the church during this 
itury, instead of treating them separatdy, as I 
^e ^therto done. This combination, which 
^sents things in their natural relations, as causes 
effects, is, undoubtedly the principal circum- 
uaee that renders history truly interesting. In 
lowing, however, this plan, the order pf time 
&11 also be observed with as much accuracy aa 
is interesting^ combination of events will ad- 
itof. 

In the b^inning of this century, the Roman The chunA 
ipire was under the dominion of four chiefe,®"^^*^^^ 
whom two, Diocletian and Maximian Hercu- entrance of 
IS, were of superior dignity, and were distin- *" *^*^ 
ished each by the title of Augustus; while '^* 

the 
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the other two, viz. Constantius Chlorus anj 
M aximinus Galeriiis, were in a certain degree i ^ 
subordination to the former, and were honomd ^, 
with the appellation of Caesars. Under the» £ 
four emperors, the church enioyed an ^eeaUe 
calm [aj. Diocletiau, though much addicted to 
superstition, did not, however, entertain any 

aversion to the Christians: and Constantnv 

Chlorus, who, following the dictates of ngl^l)iir 
reason alone in the worship of the deity, bad||gp 
abandoned the absurdities of polytheism, treatedl{^| 
them with condescension and benevolence. Thisl^^ 
alarmed the Pagan priests, whose interests weieL 
80 closely connected with the continuance of thel^, 
ancient superstitions, and who apprehended, U 
not without reason, that to their great detri-ij^ 
ment the Christian religion would become daily { ^ 
more universal and triumphant throughout tke 
empire. Under these anxious fears of the down- 
fal of their authority, they addressed themselves 
to Diocletian, whom they knew to be of a tunor- 
ous and credulous disposition, and, by fictitkms 
oracles, and other such perfidious stratagems, en- 
deavoured to engage him to persecute the Clirick 
tians [6]. 
The pen*. \\^ Dioclctiau, howcvcr, stood for some time 
der Di^ uumovcd by the treacherous arts of a selfish 
*^»°* and superstitious priesthood, who, when they 
perceivai the ill success of their cruel effort^ 
addressed themselves to Maximinus Galerins, 
one of the Caesars, and also son-in-law to Dio- 
cletian, in order to accomplish their unrigh- 
teous purposes. This prince, whose gross igno- 
rance of every thing but military affairs was ac- 
companied with a fierce and savage temper, 

was 

[a"} Eusebius Hist, Eccles. lib. viii. cap. i. gpl. See 
\J}2 Eusebius, De vita Constanlini, lib. ii. cap. L p. 467- 
Lactantii InstituL divin» lib. iv. cap. zxvii. p. SQS, Idenii 
De morlibus persequutor, cap. x. p. Qi^S, edit Heumann. 
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ns a proper instrOment for executing their de- cent. 
igns. Set on, therefore, by the malicious in- ^^Jj^ 
Imuations of the heathen priests, the suggestions 
¥£ a superstitious mother, and the ferocity of his 
fimi natural disposition, he solicited Diocletian 
■irith such indefatigable importunity, and in such 
m urgent manner, for an edict against the 
ZMiristians, that he, at length, obtained his horrid 
purpose. For in the year 303, when this em- 
Deror was at Nicomediay an order was obtained 
Dom him to pull down the churches of the Chris- 
tians, to bum all their books and writings, and 
to take from them all their civil rights and pri- 
^eges, and render them incapable of any honours 
ttt civil promotion [c]. This first edict, though 
iwirous and severe, extended not to the lives 
of the Christians, for Diocletian was extremely 
Hverse to slaughter and bloodshed ; it was, how- 
ever, destructive to many of them, particularly 
to those who refiised to deliver the sacred books 
into the hands of the mamstrates \d\ Many 
Christians, therefore, and pong the^ sever^ 
bishops and presbyters, seeing the consequences 
9f this refusal, delivered up all the religious books, 
md other sacred things that were in their pos- 
session, in order to save their lives. This con- 
luct was highly condemned by the most steady 
md resolute Cfhristians, who looked upon this 
compliance as sacrilegious, and branded those who 
inrere guilty of it with the ignominious appellation 
rf traditors [e]. 

Ill 



[c] Lactantius^ De mortibus persequutor, c. xi. p. 9^4. 
Busebius, Histor. Eccles, lib. viii. cap. li. p. 293, &c. 

\j[2 Augustinus, Breviculo coUat, cum Donatistis, cap. iv. 
tvii. p. 387. 390. torn. ix. opp. Baluzii Miscellan. torn. ii. 

X 77. 92. 

CO Optatus Milevit De Schtsmate DonatUtar. ub. i 
lect xiii. p. 13, &c. edit. Pinian. 
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III. Not loi^ after the puUication of this fint 
edict against the Christians, a fire broke out, it 
two different times, in the paUioe of NioonMdu, 
where Gaierius lodged with Diodetian. The 
and t^!!!rit^ Christians were accused, by their enemies, as the 
of this per- gulJiQfs of this [^/"J ; and the credulous Diode- 
^^^ ^ tian, too easily persuaded of the truth of thk 
charge, caused vast numbers of them to suffor at 
Nkofiiedia^ the punishment of inoendiaries, and 
to be tormented in the most inhuman and ijift. 
nious manner [^]. About the same time, there 
arose certain tumults and seditions in Armenia and 
in Syria^ which were also attributed to the Cluif- 
tians by their irreconcileable enemies, and de& 
terously made use of to arm against them tk 
emperor's fiiry. And, accordingly, Diodetijn, 
by a new edict, ordered all the bishops and si I 
nisters of the Christian church to be east intif 
prison. Nor did his inhuman violence end hoe; V 
for a third edict was soon issued out, by whid it 1^ 



\ 



was ordered, that all sorts of torments should k 
employed, and the most insupportable punisl^ 
ments inrented, to force these venerable captivs 
to renounce their profession, by sacrificing to tb 
heathen gods [K] ; for it was hoped, that, if tb 
bishops and doctors of the chuich could k 
brought to yield, their respective flocks wonld k 

easily 



(^ {^f} Lanctantius assures us, that Gaierius caused fireti 
be privately set to tlie palace, that he might lay the blame of 
it upon the Christians, and by that means incense Diocktitf 
still more against them ; in which horrid stratagem he su^ 
ceeded, for never was any persecution so bloody and inhumaD, 
as that which this credulous emperor novi' set on loot agaost 
them. 

[V] Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. viiL cap. vL p. 297. Ijo* 
tant. De mortibus pcrsequiit. cap. xix. p. 948. Constaiw 
tinus M. Oratioad sancior. coetum. cap. xxv. p. t)ili. 

\_h~\ Euseb. Hist, Ecdes. lib. viiL cap. vii. p. :29s. Idem, 
Tk martifribus PaUitinar. 
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asily induced to follow their example. An im- cent, 
lense number of persons, illustriously distin* ^^' 

• • PARI* I 

iiished by their piety and learning, became the 
ictims of this cruel stratagem throughout the 
rhole Roman empire, Gaul excepted, which was 
nder the mild and equitable dominion of Con* 
tantius Chloms [i]. Some were punished in 
ach a shamefiil manner, as the rules of decency 
blige us to pass in silence; some were put to 
jeath after having had their constancy tried by 
edious and inexpressible tortures ; and some were 
ent to the mines to draw out the remains of a 
Qiserable Ufe in poverty and bondage. 

IV. In the second year of this horrible perse- The affidm 
ration, the 304th of the Christian aera, a fourth ^i^^J^^^ 
sdict was published by Diocletian, at the insti- reduced to 
ntion of Galerius, and the other inveterate ene- *^°««««» 
nies of the Christian name. By it the magistrates 
rere ordered and commissioned to force all Chris* 
ians, without distinction of rank or sex, to sacri- 
ce to the gods, and were authorized to employ 
U sorts of torments, in order to drive them to this 
Bt of apostasy [Ar]. The diligence and zeal of 
le Roman magistrates, in the execution of this 
ibuman edict, had liked to have proved fatal to 
ie Christian cause [/]. 

Galerius now made no longer a mystery of • 
le ambitious project he had been revolving in 
is mind. Finding his scheme ripe for execution, 
e obliged Diocletian and Maximian Hercu- 
ims to resign the imperial dignity, and declared 
hnself emperor of the east ; leaving in the west 
>onstantius Chlorus, with the ill state of whose 

health 

[f] Lactantius, De morlibus persequuL cap. xv. p. 951. 
i^usebius^ Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. xiii. p. 309. cap. xviii. 

•SI 7. 

f/tj Eusebius, De martyribMS Pakestince. cap. iii. p. 32 1-, 
re. 

£/3 I^ctantius, InstUut dmn. lib. v. cap. xi. p. 44>9. 

i 
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CENT, health he was well acquainted. He di06e eoLlSevi 

^^* leagues according to his own fimcy, and i^eet (ouo 

^^*^ '• ing the proposal of Diocletian, who ieo» iwir 

mended Maxentius, and Constantino die M 

of Constantius to that dignity, his dunee U 

upon Sex)erySf and Daza, his sister's son, to lAm 

he had a little before given the name of Maamk 

\ni]. This revolution restored peace to dM 

Christians who lived in the western proTiseeik 

under the administration of Constardm [n]; 

while those of the east, under the tyransf cf 

Galerius had their sufferings and calanntiei 

dreadfully augmented [o]. 

a^^^cf ^' ^^^ divine providence, however, was j»- 

Sedmrch paring morc serene and happy days for tk 

!?*^^ church. In order to this, it confounded tk 

AmofCon. schemes of Galerius y and Inrought his oousfld^ 

STi^;^ nothing. In the year 306, Constantius CS*- 1» 

'rus dying in Britain^ the army saluted witk Itiiii 

the title of Augustus^ his son Constanttne^ nf' m 

named afterwards the Greats on account of U* p 

illustrious exploits, and forced him to accept tk m 

purple. This proceeding, which must hsv^l^ 

stung the tyrant Galerius to the heart, he "M 1^ 

nevertheless obliged to bear with patience, vAy 

even to confirm with the outward marks ofU^P 

approbation. Soon after, a civil ^ar broke ooti |! 

the occasion of which was as follows ; MaaA0^ \ 

GaJeriuSf inwardly enraged at the election c( | 

Constantine by the soldiers, sent him, indeeilf 

the purple, but gave him only the title of CcBsaft 

and created Severus emperor. Maa^entitiSf the 

son of Maocimian Serculetis, and son-in-law to 

Galerius, provoked at the preference given to 

Severufl^ 



ifnt 



«i 



\jn\ Lactant De morlibus persequut. cap. xvii. p. 9^ 
^ap. XX. p. 961. 

C«] Euseb. De martyribus Palestimg, cap. xiiL p. 345. 
[p2 Lactant De mortibm pfrseqmO. cap. zxL pw 964. 
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5rus, assumed the imperial dignity,^ and cent^ 
id the less difficulty in makins: ffood this ^^* 

• 11 -M^fc i PART I 

-pation, that the Roman people hoped, by his 
ns, to deliver themselves from the unsupport- 
tyranny of Galerius. Having caused him- 
to be proclaimed emperor, he chose his father 
umian for his colleague, who, receiving the 
lie from the hand«i of his son, was universally 
Lowledged in that character by the senate and 
people. Amidst all these troubles and commo- 
3, Constantine, beyond all human expectation^ 
e his way to the imperial throne, 
'he western Christians, those of Italy and 
ica excepted [p], enjoyed a tolerable degree 
ranquiUity and liberty during these civil tu«- 
t& Those of the east seldom continued for 
considerable time in the same situation ; sub- 
to various changes and revolutions; their 
iition was sometimes adverse and sometimes 
arably easy, according to the different scenes 
t were presented by the fluctuating state of 
)lic affairs. At length, however, Maximin 
lerius, who had been the author of their 
•viest calamities, being brought to the brink 
the grave by a most dreadful and lingering 
3ase [q\, whose complicated horrors no lan- 
ige can express, published in the year 311, a 
^mn edict, ordering the persecution to cease, 
1 restoring freedom and repose to the Christi- 
» against whom he had exercised such unheard- 
xuelties [r]. 

VI. 

|r tp] The reason of this exception is, that the province* 

'aly and Africa, though nominally under the government 

everus, were yet in fact ruled by Galerius with an iron 

tre. 

|r \Jd[\ See a lively description of the disease of Gale- 

in the Universal History, vol. xv. p. 359. of the Dublin 

on. 

'3 Eusefo. Hist. Eccles, lib. viii. cap. xvi. p. 314. Lac« 

us, De mortibus persequut. cap. X3udii. p. 182. 
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CENT. VI. After the death of Galerius, his donmnmi ^^^ 
^^- fell into the hands of Maximin and Li<aM,l^<^^^ 
-^^w ^^^ divided hetween them the prcffinccs M ^^^ 
J7^^ Jm^ possessed. At the same time, MMtntiMjl ^^ 
ikfoa of who nad usurped the govemmeBt of Afiica^ aail ^ 
^^"^^"^ Italy, determined to make war upon Constaa-IU) 
tine, who was now master of Spain and Aeltl 
G^uls, and with this the ambitious view of 161 ^ 
dudng, under his dominion, the whole westenl^ 
empire. Constantino, apprised of tbis desgB,|! 
marched with a part of his army into Itafy^ mel 
battle to Maxentius at a small distance nam I 
Rome, and defeated totally that abominaMe tf- 1 
rant, who, in his precipitate flight, fell into Vk 
Tiber, and was A'owned. After this victorjr, 
which happened in the year 312, ConstanthM^ 
and his colleague Licinius, immediately granted 
to the Christians a ftdl power of living acoordiBg 
to their own laws and institutions ; which power 
was specified still more clearly in another e£ei, 
drawn up at Milan, in the following year [^]. 
Maximin, indeed, who ruled in the east, was pr^ 
paring new calamities for the Christians, and 
threatening also with destruction the ¥^tem em- 
perors. But his projects were diseoneerted by 
the victory which Licinius gained over his anny, 
and, through distraction and despair, he coAA 
his life by poison, in the year 313. 
Darerent VII. About the same time, Constantino the 
©oi'^raing Great, who had hitherto discovered no religiow 
Ae faith of principles of any kind, embraced Christianity, 

Constan- f ^ •^••i/* • 7 

tine. m consequence, as it is said, of a miractUous crosSy 
which appeared to him in the air, as he was 
marching towards Rome to attack Maxentins. 
But that this extraordinary event was the reason 
of his conversion, is a matter that has never yet 

been 



Cf] Euseb. Hist Ecdes, lib. x. cap. v. p. S8S. Lactan- 
tius^ Dq mortis fcntfittU. cap. zlvifi. p. 1007* 
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been placed in such a light, as to dispel all cent. 
cloubts and difficulties. For the first edict of ^^• 
Constantine in favour of the Christians, and ^^^^ '' 
many other circumstances that might be here 
alleged, shew, indeed, that he was well-disposed 
to them and to their worship, but are no proof 
that he looked upon Christianity as the only true 
xeligion; which, however, would have been the 
natural effect of a miraculous conversion. It ap- 
pears evident, on the contrary, that this emperor 
fionsidered the other religions, and particularly 
that which was handed down from the ancient 
Romans, as also true and useful to mankind ; and 
declared it as' his intention and desire, that they 
ahould all be exercised and professed in the em* 
pire, leaving to each individual the liberty of 
adhering to that which he thought the best. 
Constantine^ it is true, did not remain always 
in this state of indifference. In process of time, 
he acquired more extensive views of the excel- 
lence and importance of the Christian religion, 
and gradually arrived it an entire persuasion of 
its bearing alone the sacred marks of celestial 
truth, and of a divine origin. He was convinced 
of the falsehood and impiety of all other religious 
institutions; and, acting in consequence of this 
ccmviction, he exhorted earnestly aD his subjects 
to Thrace the gospel ; and at length employed 
all the force of his authority in the abolition of 
the ancient superstition. It is not, indeed, easy, 
nor perhaps possible, to fix precisely the time 
when the religious sentiments of Constantine 
were so far changed as to render all religions 
but that of Christ, the objects of his aversion. 
All that we know, with certainty, concerning 
this matter is, that this change was first published 
to the world by the laws and edicts [<] which this 
VOL. I. Y emperor 

^f} Euseb. De vUa Constant, lib. ii. cap. xx. p. 453. cap. 
xliv. p. 464; 
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CENT, emperor issued out in the year 324, when, after 
'^'- the defeat and death of Lidnius, he reigned, 
without a colleague, sole lord of the Roman em- 
pire. His design, however, with respect to the 
abolition of the ancient religion of the Ronuuis, 
and the tolerating no other form of worship but 
the Christian, were only made known towards the 
latter part of his life, by the edicts he issued out 
for destroying the heathen temples, and prohibit- 
ing sacrifices [//]. 
Of Cod- VIIL The sincerity of Constantino's zeal fw 
•incaitVin Christianity can scarcely be doubted, unless it be 
the profet- maintained, that the outward actions of men are 
^igtumi- ii^ ^10 degree, a proof of their inward sentiments. 
^ It must, indeed, be confessed, that the life and ac- 

tions of this prince were not such as the Christian 
religion demands from those who profess to be- 
lieve its sublime doctrines. It is also certain 
that, from his conversion to the last period of his 
life, he continued in the state of a catechv/meny and 
was not received by baptism into the number of 
the faithful, until a few days before his death, when 
that sacred rite was administered to him at Nu^ 
media^ by Eusebius, bishop of that place [w\ 
But neither of these circumstances are sufficient 
to prove that he was not entirely persuaded of the 
divinity of the Christian religion, or that his 
profession of the gospel was an act of pure cEssi- 

mulation. 



[[tt] See Godofred ad Codic, Theodosian, torn. vi. par. I. p. 
290. 

[f»] Eusebius De vita Constantini, lib. iv. cap. Ixi, bdL 
Those who/ upon the authority of certain records (whose date 
is modeim^ and whose credit is extremely dubious) afBnn, 
that Constantine was baptized in the year 324, at Borne, 
by Sylvester, the bishop of that city, are evidently mis- 
taken. Those, even of the Romish churdi, who are the 
most eminent for their learning and sagacity, reject this 
notion. See Noris, HisL Donalist. tom iv. opp. p. 650. 
Thom. Mariae Mamachii Origin, et Antiquit Christian, tom. 
il p. 232. , 
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mulation. For it was a custom with many, in cent. 
this century, to put off their baptism to the last ^^• 
hour, that thus immediately after receiving by 
this rite the remission of their sins, they might 
ascend pure and spotless to the mansions of life 
and immortality. Nor are the crimes of Con- 
stantino any proof of the insincerity of his pro- 
fession, since nothing is more evident, though 
it be strange and unaccountable, than that many 
who believe, in the firmest manner, the truth 
and divinity of the gospel, yet violate its laws by 
repeated transgressions, and live in contradiction 
to their own inward principles. Another question 
of a different nature might be proposed here, viz. 
Whether motives of a worldly kind did not con- 
tribute, in a certain measure, to give Christianity, 
in the esteem of Constantine, a preference to 
all other religious systems? It is indeed pro- 
bable that this prince perceived the admirable 
tendency of the Christian doctrine and precepts 
to promote the stability of government, by pre- 
serviiTg the citizens in their obedience to the 
reigning powers, and in the practice of those 
virtues that render a state happy. And he 
mi^ naturally have observed, how defective 
the Roman superstition was in this important 
point [0?]. 

y2 IX. 

fx] See Eusebius, De vita ConsfanL lib. i. cap. xxvii. p. 
421. (t^- It has been sometimes remarked by the more emi- 
nent writers of the Roman History, that the superstition of 
that people^ contrary to what Dr. Mosheim here observes, 
had a great influence in keeping them in their subordina- 
tion and allegiance. It is more particularly observed, that 
m no other nation the solemn obligation of an oath was 
treated with such respect, and fulfilled with such a reli- 
gious circumspection, and sfich an inviolable fidelity. But, 
notwithstanding all this, it is certain, that superstition, if 
it may be dexterously turned to good purposes, may be 
equally employed to bad. The artifice of an augur could 
have rendered superstition as useM to the infernal designs of 
a Tarquin and a Catiline^ aa to the noble and VutxuraA ji 
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the war which hroke out between these two prin- 
ces. Licmius, being defeated in a pitched battle, 
in the year 314, made a treaty of peace with 
Constantine, and observed it during the space of 
nine years. But his turbulent spirit rendered him 
an enemy to repose ; and his natural violence se- 
conded, and still fiirther incensed, by the sugges- 
tions of the Heathen priests, armed him against 
Constantine, in the year 324, for the second 
time. During this war, he endeavoured to engage 
in his cause aU those who remained attached to the 
ancient superstition, that thus he might oppress 
his adversary with numbers; and, in order to 
this, he persecuted the Christians in a cmd 
manner, and put to death many of their bishops, 
after trying them with torments of the most 
barbarous nature \b\ But all his enterprizes 
proved abortive; for, after several battles fought 
without success, he was reduced to the necessity 
of throwing himself at the victor's feet, and im- 
ploring his clemency ; which, however, he did not 
long enjoy; for he was strangled by the orders 
of Constantine, in the year 325. Afi«r the 
defeat of Licinius, the empire was ruled by 

Con- 

\}>\ Eusebius, HisL Eccles. lib. x. cap. viiL Id Devka 
Constantini, lib. i. cap. xlix. Julian himself, "whose Intter 
aversion to Constantine gives a singular degree of credilHli^ 
to his testimony in this matter, could not help confessing tliat 
Licinius was an infamous tyrant and a profligate, abandoned 
to all sorts of wickedness. See the Csesars o/* Julian, p. 222. 
of the French edition by Spanheim. .And here I beg leave 
to make a remark which has escaped the learned, and that is, 
that Aurelius Victor, in his book de CcBSttrUms cap. xlL p. 
435. edit Amtzenii, has mentioned the persecuti<m under I> 
cinius in the following terms : " Licinio ne insontium qoi- 
*' dem ac nobilium philosophorum servili more cruciatus adhi- 
" biti modum fecere." The philosophers, whom Licinius is 
here said to have tormented, were doubtless, the Christians, 
whom many, through ignorance, looked upon as a philoscqAi- 
cal sect. This passage of Aurelius has not been touched by 
the commentators, who are too generally more intent upon U» 
knowledge of words than of things. 
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Constantine alone unto his death, and the Chris- cent. 
tian cause experienced, in its happy progress, the ^^• 
effects of his auspicious administration. This 
zealous prince employed all the resources of his 
genius, all the authority of his laws, and all the 
engaging charms of his munificence and liberality, 
to efface, by degrees, the superstitions of Pagan- 
ism, and to propagate Christianity in every cor- 
ner of the Roman empire. He had learned, no 
doubt, from the disturbances continually excited 
by Licinius, that neither himself nor the empire 
could enjoy a fixed state of tranquillity and safety 
as long as the ancient superstitions subsisted ; and 
therefore, from this period, he openly opposed the 
sacred rites of Paganism, as a religion detrimental 
to the interests of the state. 

XI. After the death of Constantine, which The state of 
happened in the year 337, his three sons, Cim- ^^®^^^^'* 
stantine II. Constantius^ and Constans, were, in sonsof con- 
consequence of his appointment, put in possession ^"^i"* ^^ 
of the empire, and were all saluted as emperors 
and AiigiLSti by the Roman senate. There were 
yet living two brothers of the late emperor, viz. 
Constantius Dalmutius and Julizis Constantino^ 
and they had several sons. These the sons of Con^ 
stantine ordered to be put to death, lest their ambi- 
tious views should excite troubles in the empire [c] ; 
and they all fell victims to this barbarous order, 
except Gallus and Julian^ the sons oi Julius Con- 

Y 4 stantiits. 



(j;^ £c] It is more probable that the principal design of this 
massacre was to recover the provinces of Thrace, Macednn, and 
Achaia, wiiich, in the division of the empire, Constantino 
the Great had given to young Dalmatius, son to his brother 
of the same name ; and Pmtus and Cappadocia, which he had 
granted to Annibalianus the brother of young Dalmatius. 
Be that as it will. Dr. Mosheim has attributed this massacre 
equally to the three sons of Constantine ; whereas almost all 
authors agree, that neither young Constantine, nor Constans 
had any hand in it all. 
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CENT. riarUiuSy the latter of whom rose afterwards to the 
'^' imperial dignity. The dominions allotted to Gm* 

^^^'^ "' stantine were Britain^ Gaul^ and Spain; but he 
did not possess them long, for, having made him- 
self master, by force, of several places belongisg 
to Constancy this occasioned a war between die 
two brothers, in the year 340, in which Cmistas- 
tine lost his life. Constans^ who had received, at 
first for his portion, Illyricnm^ Italy^ and Africa^ 
added now the dominions of the deceased pnnee 
to his own, and thus became sole master of all the 
western provinces* He remained in possessioii of 
this vast territory imtil the year 350, when he 
was cruelly assassinated by the orders of Magncn- 
tins, one of his commanders, who had revolted 
and declared himself emperor. Magnentius, in his 
turn, met mth the fate he deserved ; tran^ofted 
with rage and despair at his ill success in the wu 
against Con^antivs, and apprehending the most 
terrible and ignominious death from the just re- 
sentment of the conqueror, he laid vi<dent hands 
upon himself. Thus Constant hi^y who had, he- 
fore this« possessed the provinces of Ami^ Syna, 
and E^ypU became* in the year 353, sole Imd of 
the Roman empire, which he ruled until the vetr 
361, when he £ed at MopsucrenCy on the boideis 
of Cilicia. as he was marching against Julian. 
None of these three brothers possessed the spirit 
and genius of their father. They all, indeed, 
followed his example, in continuing to abrogate 
and efface the ancient superstitions of the Romans 
and other idolatrous nations* and to accel^ate 
the prepress of the Christian religion throiJ^Mmt 
the empire. This zeal was, no doubt, lauuUe; 
its end was excellent ; but, in the meams used to 
accomplish it, there were many things worthy of 
blame. 

XII. This flourishing progress of the Christiia 
religion was greatly interrupted, and the church 

reduced 
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reduced to the hrink of destruction, when Julian, cent. 
the son of Julius Constantius, and the only ^^' 

• PART I 

remaining branch of the imperial family, was . ^ 

placed at the head of affairs. This active and ad- ^^ 
venturous prince, after having been declared em- teinpte the 
peror by the army, in the year 380, in conse- ^^^^"^5=- 
quence of his exploits among the Gauls, was, chnstiaiu-^ 
upon the death of Constantius, the year follow- *y- 
ing, confirmed in^the undivided possession of the 
empire. No event could be less favourable to 
the Christians. For, though he had been edu- 
cated in the principles of Christianity, yet he apos- 
tatised from that divine religion, and employed 
fdl bis efforts to, restore the expiring superstitions 
of polytheism to their former vigour, credit, and 
lustre. This apostasy of Julian from the gospel 
of Christ to the worship of the gods, was owing, 
partly to his aversion to the Constantine family, 
who had embrued their hands in the blood of 
his father, brother, and kinsman; and partly to 
the artifices of the Platonic philosophers, who 
abused his credulity, and flattered his ambition, 
by fictitious miracles, and pompous predictions. 
It is true, this prince seemed averse to the use of 
violence, in propagating superstition, and sup- 
pressing the truth; nay, he carried the appear- 
ances of moderation and impartiaUty so far, as to 
allow his subjects a full power of judging for 
themselves in religious matters, and of worship, 
ping the Deity in the manner they thought the 
most rational. But, under this mask of modera- 
tion, he attacked Christianity with the utmost 
bitterness, and, at the same time, with the most 
consummate dexterity. By art and stratagem he 
undermined the church, removing the privileges 
that were granted to Christians, and their spiritual 
rulers; shutting up the schools in which they 
taught philosophy and the liberal arts; encou- 
raging the sectaries and schismatics, who brought 

dishonour 
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CENT, dishonour upon the gospel by their divisions; I ( 
^^' composing books against the Cluristians, and using 1 
a variety of other means to bring the religion rf I 
Jesus to ruin and contempt. Julian extended 1 
his views yet further, and was meditating projects I 
of a still more formidable nature against the Chris- 
tian church, which would have felt, no doubt, <lie 
fatal and ruinous effects of his inveterate hatred, 
if he had returned victorious from the Persian war, 
which he entered into immediately after his acces- 
sion to the empire. But in this war, wrhich was 
rashly undertaken and imprudently conducted, he 
fell by the lance of a Persian soldier, and expired 
in his tent in the 32d year of his age, having reign- 
ed, alone, after the death of Constantius, twenty 
months [(/]. 
Hischarac- XII. It is to me just matter of surprise, to find 
Julian placed, by many learned and judicious 
writers [e], among the greatest heroes that shine 
forth in the annals of time ; nay, exalted above 
all the princes and legislators that have been 
distinguished by the wisdom of their government 
Such writers must either be too i^ blinded by 
prejudice, to perceive the truth; or, they must 
never have perused, with any degree of attention, 
those works of Julian that are still extant ; or, if 
neither of these be their case, they must, at least, 
be ignorant of that which constitutes true great- 
ness. The real character of Julian has few lines 

of 

[d"] For a full account of this emperor, it will be proper to 
consult (besides Tillemont and other common writers) La 
vie de Julien, par VAbbe Bletterie, which is a most accurate 
and elegant production. See also. The Life and Character of 
Julian, illustrated in seven Dissertations by Des Voeux Ezecb. 
Spanheim. Prafat, et adnot. add opp. Jifliani ; and Fabricii» 
Lujc Evangel, ioli orbi exoriens, cap. xiv. p. 294. 

[jf] Montesquieu, in chap. x. of the twenty-fourth book of 
his work, intitled, VEsprii des Imx, speaks of Julian in the 
following terms : " II n'y a point eu apres lui de Prince plHS 
** digne de gouvemer des hommes." 
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of that uncommon merit that has been attributed cent. 
to it ; for, if we set aside his genius, of which his ^^• 
works give no very high idea ; if we except, more- 
over, his military courage, his love of letters, and 
his acquaintance with that vain and fanatical 
•-philosophy which was known by the name of 
modem Platonism, we shall find nothing remain- 
ing, that is, in any measure, worthy of praise, 
or productive of esteem. Besides, the qualities 
now mentioned, were, in him, counterbalanced 
by the most opprobrious defects. He was a slave 
to superstition, than which nothing is a more 
evident mark of a narrow soul, of a mean and 
abject spirit. His thirst of glory and popular ap- 
plause were excessive, even to puerility ; his cre- 
dulity and levity surpass the powers of description ; 
a low cunning, and a profound dissimulation and 
duplicity, had acquired, in his mind, the force of 
predominant habits; and all this was accompa- 
nied with a total and perfect ignorance of true 
philosophy [/*]. So that, though, in some things, 
Julian may be allowed to have excelled the 
sons of Constantine the Great, yet it must be 
granted on the other hand, that he was, in 
many respects, inferior to Constantine himself, 
whom, upon all occasions, he loads with the most 
licentious invectives, and treats with the utmost 
disdain. 

XIV. As Julian aflFected in general, to ap-Thejew» 
pear moderate in religious matters, unwilling to^^i^o**" 
trouble any on account of their faith, or to seem rebuild the 
averse to any sect or party, so to the Jews, in je^Jdem. 
particular, he extended so far the marks of his 
indulgence, as to permit them to rebuild the 

temple 

g3» \if'\ Nothing can afford a more evident proof of Ju- 
lian's ignorance of the true philosophy, than his known at. 
tachment to the study of magic, whidi Dr. Mosheim has 
omitted in his enumeration of the defects and extravagancies 
of this prince. 
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CENT, temple of Jeru^salem. The Jews set about this 
'^' important wotk; from whidi» however, they 

PART I. ^^^^ obliged to desist, before they had even be- 
gun to lay the foundations of the sacred edifice. 
For, while they were removing the rubbiih, 
formidable balls of fire, issuing out of the groand 
with a dreadful noise, dispersed both the w«b 
and the workmen, and repeated earthquakes 
filled the spectators of this astonishing phenome- 
non with terror and dismay. This signal event 
is attested in a manner that renders its evidence 
irresistible [^], though, as usually happens in 
cases of that nature, the Christians have embd^ 
lished it by augmenting rashly the number of the 
miracles that are supposed to have been wrought 
upon that occasion. The causes of this phenome- 
non may furnish matter of dispute ; and learned 
men have, in effect, been divided upon that point 
All, however, who consider the matter with atten- 
tion and impartiality, will perceive the strongest 
reasons for embracing the opinion of those who 
attribute this event to the almighty interposition 
of the Supreme Being; nor do the arguments 
offered by some, to prove it the effect of natural 
causes, or those alleged by others to persuade us 
that it was the residt of artifice and imposture^ 
contain any thing that may not be refated with 
the utmost facility [A]. 

XV. 

Qg] See 3o. Alb. Fabricii Lux Evang, toH orbi exorim, 
p. 124. where all the testimonies of this remarkable event are 
carefully assembled ; see also Moyle's Posthumous Works, p. 
101, &c. 

{K^ The truth of this miracle is denied by the famous Bas* 
nage, Histoire des Juifs, torn, iv. p. 1257* against whom 
Cuper has taken the affirmative, and defended it in his Let^ 
ters published by Bayer, p. 400. A most ingenious dis- 
course has been published lately in defence of this miracle,- by 
the learned Dr. Warburton, under the title of JuUem; <«, 
A Discourse concerning the Earthquake and Fiery Eruptiah 
&c. in which the objections of BaJsnage are particularly ex- 
amined and refuted. 
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XV. Upon the death of Julian, the suffrages cent. 
of the army were united in favour of Jovian, ^^• 
who, accor&igly, succeeded him in the imperial ^ ^^^ 
dignity. After a reign of seven months, Jovian J^* 
died in the year 364, and therefore, had notthedl^h 
time to execute any thing of importance [i], after the 
The emperors who succeeded him, in this cen-juUaiu 
tury, were Valentinian I. Valens, Gratian, Va- 
lentinian II. and Honorius, who professed Chris- 
tianity, promoted its progress, and endeavoured^ 
though not all with equal zeal, to root out en- 
tirely the Gentile superstitions. In this they 
were all surpassed hy the last of the emperors 
ivho reigned in this century, viz. Theodosius the 
Grreat, who came to the empire in the year 3795 
uid died in the year 395. As long as this prince 
lived, he exerted himself, in the most vigorous 
ind effectual manner, in the extirpation of the 
Pagan superstitions throughout all the provinces, 
ma enacted severe laws and penalties against 
nich as adhered to them. His sons, Arcadius 
md Honorius, pursued with zeal, and not without 
niccess, the same end ; so that, towards the con- 
clusion of this century, the Gentile rehgions de- 
clised apace, and had also no prospect left of 
•ecovering their primitive authority and splen- 
lor. 

XVI. It is true, that, notwithstanding all this RemaiM of 
seal and severity of the Christian emperors, there ^^*"***^ 
itill remained in several places, and especially in 
;he remoter provinces, temples and reUgious rites 
consecrated to the service of the Pagan deities, 
^nd, indeed, when we look attentively into the 
natter, we shall find, that the execution of those 

rigorous 

{jr\ See Bletterie, Vie de Jovien, vol. ii. published at Paris 
n 1748, in which the Life of Julian, by the same author is 
iirther illustrated, and some productions of that emperor 
xanslated into Fraidi, 
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CENT, rigorous laws that were enacted against the wor- 
^^- shippers of the gods, was rather levelled at the 
PART I. jjj^i^jijy^g^ tJian at persons of eminence and 

distinction. For it appears, that hoth during the 
reign, and after the death of Theodosius, many 
of the most honourable and important posts weie 
filled by persons, whose aversion to Christianity, 
and whose attachment to Paganism, were suffi- 
ciently known. The example of Libanus akne 
is an evident proof of this ; since, notwithstanding 
his avowed and open enmity to the Christians, he 
was raised by Theodosius himself to the high dig- 
nity of prefect, or chief of the Pretorian guards. 
It is extremely probable, therefore, that in the 
execution of the severe laws enacted against the 
Pagans, there was an exception made in favonr 
of philosophers, rhetoricians, and military leaden, 
on account of the important services which 
they were supposed to render to the state, and 
that they of consequence enjoyed more liberty 
in religious matters, than the inferior orders rf 
men. 

^uie^hT ^^11- This peculiar regard shewn to the phi- 
Lophers a- losophers and rhetoricians will, no doubt, appear 
gMnstChri- surprising when it is considered, that all the force 
■^»«>«ty. ^£ ^j^^j^ genius, and all the resources of their art, 

were employed against Christianity; and that 
those very sages, whose schools were reputed of 
such utility to the state, were the very persons 
who opposed the progress of the truth with the 
greatest vehemence and contention of mini 
Hierocles, the great ornament of the Platonic 
school, wrote, in the beginning of this century, 
two books against the Christians, in which he 
went so far as to draw a parallel between Jesus 
Christ and ApoUonius Tyanaeus. This pre- 
sumption was chastised with great spirit, by Eu- 
sebius, in a particular treatise written expressly 
in answer to Hierocles. Lactantius takes no- 
tice 
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iice of another philosopher, who composed three cent, 
>ooks to detect the pretended errors of the ^'^• 
Ilhristians [Ar], but does not mention his name, 
lifter the time of Con stan tine the Great, be- 
ides the long and laborious work which Julian 
n-ote against the followers of Christ, Hime- 
ius [/] and Libanus, in their public harangues, 
nd Eunapius, in his lives of the philosophers, 
Khausted all their rage and bitterness in their 
Sorts to defame the Christian religion ; while the 
dumnies that abounded in the discourses of the 
ae, and the writings of the other, passed un- 
unished. 

XVIII. The prejudice which the Christian The preju- 
luse received in this century, from the strata- f^^^J^^I^^ 
3ms of these philosophers and rhetoricians, who tian cause 
ere elated with a presumptuous notion of their J^^^^ 
aowledge, and prepossessed with a bitter aversion pwioso- 
\ the gospel, was certainly very considerable.^^®"' 
[any examples concurred to prove this ; and 
ioticidarly that of Julian, who was seduced 
Y the artifices of these corrupt sophists. The 
Tects of their disputes and declamations were 
at, indeed, the same upon all; some who as- 
imed the appearance of superior wisdom, and 
ho, either from moderation or indifference, 
rofessed to pursue a middle way in these religi- 
118 controversies, composed matters in the fol- 
)wing manner: They gave so far their ear to 
\e interpretations and discourses of the rhetori- 
ians, as to form to themselves a middle kind of 
digion, between the ancient theology, and the 
ew doctrine that was now propagated in the 
mpire.; and they persuaded themselves, that the 
ime truths which Christ taught, had been, 
)r a long time, concealed by the priests of the 

gods, 

([it] Institvt Divin. lib. v. cap. IL p. 535. 

£/ J See Photiiis BibUoih, Cod. cap. kv. p. 355. ^ 

' 1 
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CENT, gods, under the veil of ceremonies, £EiUes, and 
IV. allegorical representations [tw]. Of this number 

PART I. ^^^^ Ammianus Marcelliiius^ a man of singu- 
lar merit; TliemistiuSy an orator highly distiii- 
guished by his uncommon eloquence, and the 
eminence of his station; Chalctdms^ a philoeo- 
pher, and others, who were all of opinion, that 
the two religions, when properly interpreted and 
understood, agreed perfectly well in the main 
points; and that, therefore, neither the lel^pon 
of Christ, nor that of the gods, were to be tr^Kted 
with contempt. 1 

XE. 

{(3> ^rii^ This notion^ absurd as it \s, has been revived, in 
the most extravagant manner^ in a work publisbed at Hor- 
dertvyk, in Guelderland, in the year 1757, by Mr. Stmdit- 
meyer, professor of eloquence and languages in that muvcr- 
sity. In this work, which bears the title of the Symboiioi 
Hercules, the learned and wrong-headed author maintains 
(as he had also done in a preceding work, entitled. An Ex- 
pUcaiiofi of the Pagan Thedo^y) that aU the doctrines of 
Christianity were emblematically represented in the Hetdia 
mythology ; and not only so, but that the inventors of tlflt 
mythology knew that the Son of God was to descend upoa 
esuth ; believed in Christ as the only fountain of salvatioD; 
were persuaded of his future incarnation, death, and resur- 
rection : and had acquired all this knowledge and faith by the 
perusal of a Bible much older than either Moses or Abra- 
ham, &c. the Pagan doctors thus instructed (acoording to 
Mr. Struchtmeyer) in the mysteries of Christianity^ taught 
these truths under the veil of emhlemSy types, andjigures, Jn- 
piter represented the true God; Juno, who was obstinate 
and ungovernable, was the emblem of the ancient Israd; 
and chaste Diana was a t3rpe of the Christian church ; Her- 
cules was the figure, or fore-runner of Christ ; Amphitryon 
was Joseph ; the two Serpents, that Hercules killed in his 
cradle, were the Pharisees and Sadducees, &c. Such are the 
principal lines of Mr. Struchtmeyer's system, which shews the 
sad havock that a warm imagination, undirected by a justatti 
solid judgment, makes in religion. It is, however, honourable 
perhaps to the present age, that a system from which Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, and other philosophers of old, derived ap- 
plause, will be generally looked upon, at present, as intitling 
its restorer to a place in Bedlam. 
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XIX. The zeal and diligence with which Con- cent. 
stantine and his successors exerted tliemselves ^^- 
in the cause of Christianity, and in extending v^"J[^ 
the limits of the church, prevent our surprise at ^^"^^^""^ 
the number of barbarous and uncivilized nations, S^JSimi. 
which received the gospel [ri]. It appears highly *y- 
probable, from many circumstances, that botn 
the Greater and the Lesser Armenia were en- 
lij^htened with the knowledge of the truth, not long 
after the &st rise of Christianity. The Armenian 
church was not, however, completely formed and 
established before this century ; in the commence- 
ment of which, Gregory, the son of Anax, who is 
commonly called the Enlightener^ from his having 
dispelled the darkness of the Armenian supersti- 
tions, converted to Christianity Tiridates, king 
of Armenia^ and all the nobles of his court. In 
consequence of this, Gregory was consecrated 
bishop of the Armenians, by Leontius, bishop of 
Cappadocia, and his ministry was crowned with 
such success, that the whole province was soon 
converted to the Christian faith [o]. 

XX. Towards the middle of this century, a Among the 
certain person named Frumentius, came nrom^''^^^ 
Egypt to Aba^sia, or Ethiopia, whose inhabitants i 
derived the name of Axumitas from Axuma, the 
capital city of that country. He made known 
among this people the gospel of Christ, and 
administered the sacrament of baptism to their 
king, and to several persons of the first distinction 
at Us court. As Frumentius was returning from 

VOL. I. z hence 



[ft^ Gaudentii vUa Pkilastrii, sect 3. Fhilastrlus De 
kitres. Prcef. p. 5. edit Fabricu. Socrates, Hist, Eccles. lib. 
i cap. xix. Georgius Cedrenus, Chrotu^aph. p. 234. edit 
Paris. 

[]o] Narratio de rebus Armenia! in Franc. Comdefisii Auo 
tario BibUoUi. Patrum Grcecor. torn. ii. p. 287. Mich. Lequien 
Oriens Christianus, torn. i. p. 419- 1356. Jo. Joach. Schroderi 
Thesaur. lingua Amtenka, p. 149» 



ans. 
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CENT, hence into Egypt, he received consecration, as the 
^^' first bishop of the Axumitae, or Ethiopians, 
PART I. ^^^ Athanasius. And this is the reason why 
the Ethiopian church has, even to our times, been 
considered as the daughter of the Alexandrian, 
from which it also receives its bishop [jp]. 
And G«or. The light of the gospel was introduced into 
•"^^ Iberia, a province of Asidy now called Georgia^ in 
the following manner : A certain woman was car- 
ried into that country as a captive, during the 
reign of Constantino the Great, and by the 
grandeur of her miracles, and the remarkahle 
sanctity of her life and manners, she made such 
an impression upon the king and queen, that they 
abandoned their false gods, embraced the hi& 
of the gospel, and sent to Constantinople^ for pro- 
per persons to give them and their people a more 
satisfactory and complete knowledge of the Chris- 
tian reHgion [ql 
And Goths. XXL A considerable part of the Goths, who 
bad inhabited I'hrace, Massia^ and Ikicia, had 
received the knowledge, and embraced the do^ 
trines of Christianity before this century; and 
Theophilus, their bishop, was present at the 
counol of Nice. Constantino the Great, after 
having vanquished them and the Samaritans, 
engaged great numbers of them to become 
Christians [r]. But still a large body continued 
in their attachment to their ancient superstition, 
until the time of the emperor Valens. This 

prince 

[^/T] Athanasius^ -^P^og, ad Coitslanthim, torn. L opp. par. 
II. p. 315. edit B^edict Socrates et Sozomen. Hist Ecda. 
book L chap. xix. of the former^ book ii. diap. xxiv. of tbe 
latter. Theodoret Hist. Ecdes. lib. L cap. xziiL p. 54. Lo- 
dolf. Commemt. ad Hist, JEthiopic, p. 281. Hicr. Lobo, ^^9"^ 
dAlnfsstnie, tom. iL p. 13. Justus Fontaninus, Hist. iMkr* 
AquUeia, p. 174. 

£q2 Rufinus Hist. Ecdes. lib. i. cap. x. Sosomen. HisL £p- 
des. lib. ii. cap. v. Leqoien, Oriens. Chris, tan. L n. 1353. 
\ [r] SocraL ffiitf. JEicd^. ia>. i cap. zfiiL 
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prince permitted them, indeed, to pass the Da- cent. 
nuhe^ and to inhabit Dacia, Mcesia^ and Thrace ; ^^' 
but it was on condition, that thev should live in 
subjection to the Roman laws, and embrace the 
profession of Christianity [c], which condition was 
accepted by their king Fritigem. The cele- 
brated Ulphilas, bishop of those G^oths, who 
dwelt in Mcesia^ lived in this century, and distin- 
guished himself much by his genius and piety. 
Among other eminent services which he rendered 
to his country, he invented a set of letters for their 
peculiar use, and translated the scriptures into the 
Gothic language \t]. 

XXII. There remained still, in the European Among th« 
provinces, an incredible number of persons, who^*"^ 
adhered to the worship of the gods ; aijd though 
the Christian bishops continued their pious efforts 
to ffain them over to the ffospel, yet the success 
was! by no means, proportionable to their dili- 
gence and zeal, and the work of conversion went 
on but slowly. In Gaul, the great and venerable 
Martin, bishop of Tours, set about this im- 
portant work with tolerable success. For, in his 
various voyages among the Gauls, he converted 
many, every where, by the energy of his dis- 
courses, and by the power of his miracles, if we 
may rely upon the testimony of Sulpitius Seve- 
rus in this matter. He destroyed also the tem- 
ples of the gods, pulled down their statues [u], 

z 2 and 

{j2 Socrat. HisL Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxxiii. Lequien, 
Oriens Chris, torn, i p. 1240, Eric. Benzelius, Prasf. ad QuO'* 
tar Evangelia Golhica, qucB Ulphike tribmmtur, cap. v. p. xviii. 
published at Oxford, in the year 1750, in 4to. 

[T} Jo, Jac. Mascovii Historia Germanorum, torn. i. p. 317. 
torn. ii. not. p. 49. Acta SS. Martii, torn. iii. p. 61 9. Benze- 
lius^ loc, citat cap. viii. p. 30, 

[ju2 See Sulpit. Severus, Dial, i. De Vita Martini, cap. xiii. 
p. 20. cap. XV. p. 22. cap. xvii. p. 23. Dial. iL p. 106. edit* 
Hier. a Prato, Verona, 1741. 

I 
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CENT, and on all these acconnts merited the high and 

^^* honourahle title of Apostle of the Gauls. 

.^^^l^ XXIII. There is no douht, hut that the vie- 

^ tones of Constantine the Great, the fear of punish- 

of to numj ment, and the desire of pleasing this mighty 

changes, couqueror, and his imperial successors, were the 

weighty arguments that moved whole nations^ as 

well as particular persons, to emhrace Christianity. 

None, however, that have any acquaintance witii 

the transactions of this period of time, will attri- 

hute the whole progress of Christianity to these 

causes. For it is undeniahly manifest, that tlie 

indefatigable zeal of the bishops and other pious 

men, the innocence and sanctity which shone 

forth with such lustre in the lives of many 

Christians, the translations that were published 

of the sacred writings, and the intrinsic beauty 

and excellence of the Christian religion, made 

as strong and deep impressions upon some, as 

worldly views and selfish considerations did upon 

others. 

As to the miracles attributed to Antony, 
Paul the Hermit, and Martin, I give them up 
without the least difficulty, and join with those 
who treat these pretended prodigies with the 
contempt they deserve \yo\ I am also willing 
to grant, that many events have been rashly 
esteemed miraculous, which were the result of the 
ordinary laws of nature ; and also, that several 
pious frauds have been imprudently made use of, 
to give new degrees of weight and dignity to the 
Christian cause. But I cannot, on the other 
hand, assent to the opinions of those who main- 
tain, that, in this century, miracles had entirely 

ceased; 



\ 



\jv\ Hier. a Prato, in his Preface to Sulpitius Seyeros, 
(p. xiii.) disputes warmly in favour of the miracles of MartiOi 
and also of the other prodigies of this centuiy* 
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ceased; and that, at this period, the Christian cent. 
church was not favoured with any extraordinary or ^^• 
supernatural mark of a divine power engaged in ^^^^ '* 
its cause [a?]. 

XXIV. The Christians, who lived under thePereecu- 
Roman government, were not afflicted with anyp^^ 
severe calamities from the time of Constantine 
the Great, except those which they suffered 
during the trouhles and commotions raised hy 
Liidnius, and under the transitory reign of Julian. 
Their .tranquillity, however, was, at different 
times, disturbed in several places. Among others, 
Athanaric, king of the Goths, persecuted, for 
some time, with bitterness, that part of the Gothic 
nation which had embraced Christianity [y]. 
In the remoter provinces, the Pagans often de- 
fended their ancient superstitions by the force of 
arms, and massacred the Christians, who, in the 
propagation of their religion, were not always 
sufficiently attentive either to the rules of pru- 
dence, or the dictates of humanity [z\. The 
Christians who lived beyond the limits of the 
Roman empire, had a harder fiite ; Sapor II. king 
of Persia^ vented his rage against those of his 
dominions, in three dreadful persecutions. The 
first of these happened in the 18th year of the 
reign of that prince; the second, in the 30; 
and the third, in the 31st year of the same reign. 
This last was the most cruel and destructive of the 

z 3 three ; 

^x"} See Eusebius' book against Hierocles, chap. iv. 
p. 431. edit Olearii; as also Henr. DodweU., Diss. ii. in 
Irenasum. sect. 55, p. 195. fi^ See Dr. Middleton's Free 
Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers which are said to have 
subsisted in the Christian Church, &c. in which a very different 
opinion is maintained. See, however, on the other side 
the answers of Church and Dodwell to Middleton's /?i- 
quiry. 

CyH ^^ Theodor. Ruinarti Acta Martyr, sincera, and there 
Acta S, Saba?, p. 598. 

[z2 See Ambrosius, De officus, lib. i. cap. xlii. sect. 17. j 
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CENT, three; it carried off an incredible number of 
^^- Christians, and continued during the space of 
forty years, having commenced in the year 330, 
and ceased only in 370. It was not, however, the 
religion of the Christians, but the ill-grounded 
suspicion of their treasonable designs against the 
state, that drew upon them this terrible calamity. 
For the Magi and the Jews persuaded the Persian 
monarch, that all the Christians were devoted to 
the interests of the Roman emperor, and that 
Symeon archbishop of Seleucia, and Ctesiphm^ 
sent to Constantinople intelligence of all that 
passed in Persia [a]. 

^a] See Sozomen. Hist, Eccles. lib. ii. cap. i. xiii. Tliere 
is a particular and express account. of this persecution in the 
BibUotkec, Oriental. Clement. Vatican, torn. L p. 6. iG. 181. 
torn. iii. p. 52. with which it will be proper to compare the 
Preface of the learned Asseman, to his Acta martyrum oriesdd 
et occidentaL published in two volumes in folio, at Rome, in 
the year 174*8; as this author has published the Permn 
Martyrologfif in Sjrriac, with a Latin translation, and enridted 
this valuable work with many excellent observations. 
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PART II. 

The Internal Histoey of the Church. 
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CHAR I. 

Which contains tJie history of learning and 

philosophy. 

I. 1 BHtlLOLOGY, eloquence, poetry, and his- cent. 

-T tory, were the branches of science parti- ^^* 
ciilarly cultivated at this time, by those among ._ _j 
the Greeks and Latins, who were desirous to make 
a figure in the learned world. But though seve-ofieamiDg. 
ral persons of both nations acquired a certain 
degree of reputation by their literary pursuits, yet 
they came all far short of the summit of fame. 
The best poets of this period, such as Ausonius, 
appear insipid, harsh, and inelegant, when com- 
pared with the sublime bards of the Augustan 
age. The rhetoricians, departing now from the 
noble simplicity and majesty of the ancients, in- 
structed the youth in the fallq-cious art of pomp- 
ous declamation; and the greatest part of the 
historical writers were more set upon embellishing 
their narrations with vain and tawdry ornaments, 
than upon rendering them interesting by their 
order, perspicuity, and truth. 

II. Almost all the philosophers of this age were The pro- 
of that sect which we have already distinguished ST *'^**** 
by the title oi Modem Platonics. It is not there- phUosopby. 
fore suprising, that we find the principles of 
Platonism in all the writings of the Christians. 
The number, however, of these philosophers was 
not so considerable in the west as in the eastern 
countries. Jamblichus of Chalcis explained, in 

z 4 Syria, 
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CENT. Syria, the philosophy of Pkto, or rather pro- 
^^' pafi^ated his own particular opinions under that 
' respectable name. He was an obscure and cre- 
dulous man, and his turn of mind was highly 
superstitious and chimerical, as his writings 
abundantly testify [6]. His successors were 
.£desius, Maximus, and others, whose follies 
and puerilities are exposed, at length, by Euna- 
pius. Hypatia, a female philosopher of distin- 
guished merit and learning. Isidorus, Olym- 
piodorus, Synesius, afterwards a Semi-Christian, 
with others of inferior reputation, were the prin- 
cipal persons concerned in propagating tim new 
modification of Platonism. 
Its &(«• HI. As the emperor Julian was passionatdy 
attached to this sect, (which his writings abun- 
dantly prove), he employed every method to in- 
crease its authority and lustre; and, for tkit 
purpose, engaged in its cause several men cf 
learning and genius, who vied with each other is 
exalting its merit and excellence [c]. But, aftff 
his death, a dreadftil storm of persecution aros^ 
under the reign of Valentinian, against tibe 
Platonists ; many of whom, being accused rf 
magical practices, and other heinous crimes, were 
capitally convicted. During these commotions^ 
Maximus, the master and favourite of Juliai^ 
by whose persuasions this emperor had been en- 

(!:^» \Ji] Dr. Mosheim speaks here of only one Jambli* 
chus, though there were three persmis who bore that name. 
It is not easy to determine which of them was the author of 
those works that have reached our times under the name of 
Jamblichus ; but whoever ,it was^ he does not certainly de- 
serve so mean a character as our learned historian here gives 
him. 

[[c] See the learned Baron Ezekiel Spanheim's Preface h 
the works of Julian ; and that also which he has prefixed to 
his French" translation of Julian's Caesars, p. 111. and hrtj 
Annotations to the latter^ p. 234 ; see also Bletterie^ Vie df 
P En^pereur JuUen, lib* i. p. 26. 
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gaged to renounce Christianity, and to apply cent. 
Iiimself to the study of magic, was put to death ^^* 
idth several others [rf]. It is probable, indeed, 
that the friendship and intimacy that had sub- 
sdsted between the apostate emperor and these 
pretended sages were greater crimes, in the eye 
>f Valentinian, than either their philosophical 
system or their magic arts. And hence it hap- 
pened, that such of the sect as lived at a dis- 
tance from the court, were not involved in the 
langers or calamities of this persecution. 

IV. From the time of Constantine the Grreaty The suite of 
ihe Christians applied themselves with more zeal monT^e" 
ind diligence to the study of philosophy and of christians. 
tihe liberal arts, than they had formerly done. 
The emperors encouraged this taste for the 
iciences, and left no means unemployed to excite 
iiid maintain a spirit of literary emulation among 
liie professors of Christianity. For this purpose, 
Hhools were established in many cities; lib- 
■vies were also erected, and men of learning 
nd genius were nobly recompensed by the ho- 
^mrs and advantages that were attached to the 
inilture of the sciences and arts [^]. All this was 
indispensibly necessary to the successftil execution 
of the scheme that was laid for abrogating, by 
iSegrees, the worship of the gods. For the 
todent religion was maintained, and its credit 
iopported by the erudition and talents which 
iistingui'^^hed in so many places the sages of pa- 

Eiism. And there was just reason to apprehend, 
t the truth might suflfer, if the Christian youth, 

for 

pf] Ammian. Marcellin. Historiarum, lib. xxix. cap. i. 
C 556. edit. Valesii. Bletterie, Vie de Julien, p. SO — 155. 
lij^ and Vie de Jovien, torn. i. p. 194* 
' [«[] See Godofred. ad codicis Tkeodos. titulos de prqfessori* 

fet artibus liberalibus. Franc. Balduinus in Constantino 
p. 122. Herm. Conringii Dissert, de sludiis Romce et 
imsiafUinop. at the end of his Antiquilates Academicce, 
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CENT, for want of proper masters and instructors of thar 
^y*^^ own religion, should have recourse, for their edu- 
cation, to the schools of the Pagan philosophen 
and rhetoricians. 
Many iiii- V. From what has been here said concemioj 
c^kdana. ^^ State of learning among the Christians we 
would not have any conclude, that an acquaint- 
ance with the sciences was become universal in 
the church of Christ. For, as yet, there was no 
' law enacted, which excluded the ignorant and 

illiterate, from ecclesiastical preferments and 
offices; and it is certain, that the greatest part 
both of the bishops and presbyters were men en- 
tirely destitute of all learning and education. Be- 
sides, that savage and illiterate party, who looked 
upon all sorts of erudition, particularly that of a 
philosophical kind, as pernicious, and even de- 
structive to true piety and religion, increased both 
in number and authority. The ascetics, monb^ 
and hermits, augmented the strength of this bar- 
barous faction ; and not only the women, but also 
all who took solemn looks, sordid garments, and 
a love of solitude, for real piety (and in this num- 
ber we comprehend the generality of mankind) 
were vehemently prepossessed in their &vour. 



CHAP. II. 

Concerning the government of the churchy and 
the Christian doctors, during this century. 

The form J. ^ONSTANTINE the Great made no cs- 

of govern- 



C 



ment in the ^^ seutial alterations in the form of goven- 

^^"!^" ment that took place in the Christian chuidi 

before his time; he only corrected it in some 

particulars, and gave it a greater extent For 

thouglt 
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though he permitted the church to remain a cent. 
body-politic, distinct from that of the state, as it ^^• 
had formerly been, yet he assumed to himself 
the supreme power over this sacred body, and 
the right of modelling and governing it in such 
a manner, as should be most conducive to the 
public good. This right he enjoyed without any 
opposition, as none of the bishops presumed to call 
his authority in question. The people therefore 
continued as usual, to choose freely their bishops 
and their teachers. The bishop governed the 
church, and managed the Ecclesiastical affairs of 
the city or district, where he presided in council 
with the presbyters, and with a due regard to 
the suffirages of the whole assembly of the people. 
The provincial bishops assembled in council, de- 
liberated together concerning those matters that 
related to tjie interests of the churches of a whole 
province, as also concerning religious contro- 
versies, the forms and rites of divine service, 
and other things of like moment. To these 
lesser councils, which were composed of the 
ecclesiastical deputies of one or more provinces, 
were afterwards added oecumenical councils^ con- 
sisting of commissioners from all the churches in 
the Christian world, and which, consequently 
represented the church universal. These were 
established by the authority of the emperor, who 
assembled the first of these universal councils at 
Nice. This prince thought it equitable, that 
questions of superior importance, and such as 
intimately concerned the interests of Christianity 
in general, should be examined and decided in 
assemblies that represented the whole body of 
the Christian church; and in this it is highly 
probable, that his judgment was directed by that 
of the bishops. There were never, indeed, any 
councils held, which could, with strict propriety, 
be called v/niversal; those, however, whose laws 

and 
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CENT, and decrees were approved and admitted by tb 
^v- universal church, or the greatest part of that 
^^"^^ "' sacred body, are commonly called oecumenical or 

general councils. 
Changesin- H. The rights and privileges of the sev^ 
JJ^"^ ecclesiastical orders were, however, gradually 
tpect to the changed and diminished, from the time that the 
^^^^ church began to be torn with divisions, and sgi* 
dan of the tatcd with thosc violeut dissensions and tumults, 
church* ^ which the elections of bishops, the diversi^ of 
religious opinions, and other things of a like 
nature too frequently gave rise. In uiese rdigioiu 
quarrels, the weaker generally fled to the eooit 
for protection and succour ; and thereby furnished 
the emperors with a favourable opportunity of 
setting limits to the power of the bishops, of 
infringing the liberties of the people, and of 
modifying, in various ways, the ancient customs 
according to their pleasure. And, indeed, eves 
the bishops themselves, whose opulence and au- 
thority were considerably increased since the reign 
of CanstantinCf began to introduce, gradually, 
innovations into the forms of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and to change the ancient government of 
the church. Their first step was an entire exclu- 
sion of the people from all part in the admini- 
stration of ecclesiastical afiairs; and afterwards, 
they by degrees divested even the presbyters of 
their ancient privileges, and their primitive autho- 
rity, that they might have no importunate pro- 
testers to controul their ambition, or oppose their 
proceedings; and principally, that they might 
either engross to themselves, or distribute as they 
thought proper, the possessions and revenues (rf 
the church. Hence it came to pass, that, at the 
conclusion of this century, there remained no 
more than a mere shadow of the ancient govern- 
ment of the church. Many of the privily 
which had formerly belonged to the presbyters 

and 
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and people, were usurped by the bishops ; and cent. 
many of the rights, which had been formerly ^^• 
vested in the universal, church, were transferred ^^^^ "" 
to the emperors, and to subordinate officers and 
magistrates. 

III. Constantine the Greats in order to prevent The Eccie- 
dvil commotions, and to fix his authority up-^'^^„^^ 
on solid and stable foundations, made several modelled 
changes, not only in the laws of the empire, buttoX^dwi, 
also in the form of the Roman government [/*]. 
And as there were many important reasons, which 
induced him to suit the administration of the 
ehurch to these changes in the civil constitution, 
thijr necessarily introduced, among the bishops 
new degrees of eminence and rank. Three pre^ 
lates had, before this, enjoyed a certain degree of 
pre-eminence over the rest of the episcopal order, 
t;i;^.the bishops oi Rome^Antioch, sxAAkocandria; 
and to these the bishop of Constantinople^ was 
added, when the imperial residence was transferred 
to that city. These four prelates answered to the 
four prcetotian prefects created by Constantine ; 
and it is possible that, in this very century, they 
were distinguished by the Jewish title of Pa- Patriarchs. 
triarchs. After these, followed the exarchs^ who Exarchs. 
had the inspection over several provinces, and an- 
swered to the appointment of certain civil officers 
who bore the same title. In a lower class, were 
the Metropolitans, who had only the government 
of one province, under whom were the arcA-Arch- 
bishops, whose inspection was confined to certain ^**°p^ 
districts. In this gradation, the bishops brought Bishops. 
up the rear; the sphere of their authority was 
not, in all places, equally extensive ; being in some 
considerably ample, and in others confined with- 
in narrow limits. To these various ecclesiastical 

orders, 

Cy 1 ^^ ^^^> Histoire de la monarchie FrancoUe, torn, i, p. 
42. Ciannone^ Hisloirc de Naples, torn. i. p. 94, 15^ ;^ - 
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CENT, orders, we might add that of the chorqmcopi^ or 
^v* superintendants of the C50untry churches ; but this 
PART II. ^y^gj. ^^^ jjj j^Qg^ places, suppressed by the 

bishops, with a design to extend their own autho- 
rity, and enlarge the sphere of their power and 
jurisdiction [^J. 
The admi- IV. The administration of the church was di- 
^^f^ vided hy Constantine himself, into an eoctemd 
diuich di- and an internal inspection [A]. The latter, which 
^U^^*** was committed to bishops and councils, related to 
and inter- rcUgious contrGversics ; the forms of divine wot- 
"^ ship ; the offices of the priests ; the vices of the ec- 
clesiastical orders^ &c. The external administra- 
tion of the church, the emperor assumed to himself 
This comprehended all those things that relate to 
the outward state and discipline of the church ; it 
likewise extended to all contests and debates that 
should arise between the ministers of the church, 
superior as well as inferior, concerning their 
possessions^ their reputation, their rights and pri- 
vileges, their offences against the laws, and things 
of a like nature [i] ; but no controversies that re- 
lated to matters purely religious were cognizaUe 
by this external inspection. In consequence of 
this artful division of the ecclesiastical government^ 
Constantine and his successors called councils, pre- 
sided in them, appointed the judges of religious 
controversies, terminated the differences ^hich 
arose between the bishops and the people, fixed 
the limits of the ecclesiastical provinces, took 
cognizvLUce of the civil causes that subsisted be- 
tween the ministers of the church, and pimished 

the 

Lg} This appears from several passages in the useful work of 

Lud. Thomassinus^ intitled DiscipUna Ecclesice vet. et novcs 

drca beneficia, torn. i. 

j[k'] Euseb. De vita Constaniinij lib. iv. cap. xxiv. p. 5S^' 
\J] See the imperial laws both in Justinian's Code, and 

in the Theodosian ; as also Godofred. ad Codic. Theodos. toro. 

vi. p. 55, 58, 333, &c. 
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the crimes committed against the laws by the cent. 
ordinary judges appointed for that purpose; giv- ^^l^' 
ing over all causes purely ecclesiastical to the cog- ""^ 
nizance of oishops and councils. But this famous 
division of the administration of the church was 
never explained with perspicuity, nor determined 
with a sidiicient degree of accuracy and precision ; 
so that both in this and the following centuries, 
we find many transactions that seem absolutely 
inconsistent with it. We find the emperors, for 
example, frequently determining matters purely 
ecclesiastical, and that belonged to the internal 

C'sdiction of the church; and, on the other 
d, nothing is more frequent than the deci- 
sions of bishops and councils concerning things 
that relate merely to the ejcternal form and go- 
vernment of the church. 

V. In the episcopal order, the bishop of Rome The rank 
was the first in rank, and was distinguished by a*"^,,^^**^ 
sort of pre-eminence over all other prelates. Pre- shop of 
judices arising from a great variety of causes,^"*'- 
contributed to establish this superiority; but it 
was chiefly owing to certain circumstances of 
grandeur and opulence, by which mortals, for 
the most part, form their ideas of pre-eminence 
and dignity, and which they generally confound 
with the reasons of a just and legal authority. 
The bishop of Rome surpassed all his brethren in 
the magnificence and splendor of the church over 
which he presided ; in the riches of his revenues 
and possessions; in the number and variety of 
his ministers ; in his credit with the people ; and 
in his sumptuous and splendid manner of living 
[Ar]. These dazzling marks of human power, these 
ambiguous proofs of true greatness and felicity, had 

such 

l^jt] Ammianus Marcellinus gives a striking description of 
the luxury in which the Bishops of Rome livedo Hist. lib. xx vii. 
cap. iii. p. 337' 
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CENT, such a mighty influence upon the minds of t 
^^* multitude, that the see of Rome became, in tl 
^^^"^ "' century, a most seducing object of sacerdotal ai 
bition. Hence it happened, that when a n< 
pontiff was to be fleeted by the suffirages of t 
presbyters and tlie people, the city of Rome in 
generally agitated with dissensions, tumults, a] 
cabals, whose consequences were often deploial 
and fatal. The intrigues and disturbances th 
prevailed in that city in the year 366, whe 
upon the death of Liberius, another pontiff was 
be chosen in his place, are a sufficient proof 
what we have now advanced. Upon tms oa 
sion, one faction elected Damasus to that hij 
dignity, while the opposite party chose Ursi( 
nus, a deacon of the vacant church, to sucoe 
liiberius. This double election gave rise to 
dangerous schism, and to a sort of civil war wit 
in the city of Rome, which was carried on wi 
the utmost barbarity and fury, and produced tl 
most cruel massacres and desolations. This i 
human contest ended in the victory of Damasu 
but whether his cause was more just than that 
Ursicinus, is a question not so easy to determi] 
[/]. Neither of the two, indeed, seem to ha^ 
been possessed of tsuch principles as constitute 
good Christian, much less of that exemplary vi 
tue that should distinguiish a Christian bishop. 
TheUmite VI. Notwithstanding the pomp and splend 
^^y*"" that surrounded the Roman see, it is, howevc 
certain, that the bishops of that city had not a 
quired, in this century, that pre-eminence 
power and jurisdiction in the church which the 
afterwards enjoyed. In the ecclesiastical con 
monwealth, they were, indeed, the most eminei 

ord( 



. \l 3 Among the others writers of the |>apal history^ see Boi 
er's History of the Pcpesj vol L p. 180^ 181^ 182. 
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order of citiz^is ; but still they were citizens, ^ cent. 
well as thdr brethren, and subject, like them, to ^^• 
the edicts and laws of the emperors. All religious ^^" "' 
causes of extraordinary importance were examined 
and determined, either by judges appointed by 
the emperors, or in councils assembled for that 
purpose; while those of inferior moment were 
decided, in each district, by its respective bishc^. 
The ecclesiastical laws were enacted, either by the 
emperor, or by councils. None of the bishops 
adaiowle^ed that they derived their authority 
firom the permission and appointment of the bishop 
of Bome^ or that they were created bishops by the 
fiivofwr of the apostolic see. On the contrary, they 
all maintained, -that they were the ambassadors 
and ministers of Jesus Christ, and that theu: 
authority was derived from above [rri]. It must, 
however, be observed, that even in this century, 
several of those steps were laid, by which the 
bishops of Rome mounted afterwards to the sum- 
mit of ecclesiastical power and despotism. These 
steps were partly laid by the imprudence of the 
emperors, partly by the dexterity of the Roman 
prelates themselves, and partly by the incon- 
siderate zeal and precipitate judgment of certain 
bishops! [n\. The fourth canon of the council^ 

held 

^m^ Those who desire an ampler account of this matter^ 
may consult Petr. de Marca^ De concordia Sacerdotii et imperiu 
Du Pin, Dc antiqua Eccksias disciplina ; and the very learned 
and judicious work of Blondel, De la PrimaulS dans 
I* Eglise, 

C^ E^l "^^^ imprudence of the emperor, and the prccimta- 
tion of tlie bishops, were singularly discovered in the foUow- 
ii^ event, which favoured extremely the rise and the ambition 
of the Roman pontiff: About the year 372, Valentinian 
enacted a law, impowmng the bishop of Rome to examine 
and judge other bishops, that religious disputes might not 
be decided by profane or secular judges. The bishops 
assembled in council at Borne in 378, not considering the 
iatal consequences that must arise, fi^om this imprudent law< 

VOL. i« A a bath 
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CENT, that imperial city destitute of a fervent zeal to 
'^- augment their privileges, and to extend their 

PART II* 1 • • 

dominion. 

This sudden revolution in the ecclesiastical 
government, and this unexpected promotion of the 
bifihop of Byzantium to a higher rank, to the 
detriment of other prelates of the first eminence in 
the church, were productive of the most disagree- 
able effects. For this promotion not only filled 
the bishops of Alexandria with the bitterest aver- 
sion to those of Constantinople^ but also excited 
tliosc deplorable contentions and disputes between 
these latter and the Roman pontifis, which were 
carried on, for many ages, with such variom 
success, and concluded, at length, in the entire 
separation of the Latin and Greek churches. 
S^the cicr. VIII. The additions made by the emperors and 
gy. others to the wealth, honours, and advantages of 

the clergy, were followed with a proportionable 
augmentation of vices and luxury, particularly 
among those of that sacred order, who lived in 
great and opulent cities; and that many such 
additions were made to that order after the time 
of Constantine, is a matter that admits of no dis- 
pute. The bishops, on the one hand, contended 
with each other, in the most scandalous manner, 
concerning the extent of their respective juris- 
dictions ; while, on the other, they trampled upcm 
the rights of the people, violated the privileges of 
the inferior ministers, and imitated, in their con- 
duct, and in their manner of living, the arrc^anoe, 
voluptuousness, and luxury of magistrates and 
princes [r]. This pernicious example was soon 

followed 

{/^ See Sulpit. Sever. Hist, Sacr. lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 7^ 
lib. ii. cap. xxxiii. p. 248. cap. li. p. 292. Dialog, i. cap. 21. 
p. 426. Add to this the account given by Clarkson^ in his 
Discourse upon Liturgies, p. 228. of the corrupt and profli- 
gate manners of the dergy^ and particularly, of tibe unbounded 
ambition of the bishops^ to enlargte the qphere of their influence 
and authority. 
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followed by the several ecclesiastical orders. The cent* 
presbyters^ in many places, assumed an equality ^^• 
with the bishops in point of rank and authority. 
We find also many complaints made, at this time, 
• of the vanity and effeminacy of the deacons. 
Those more particularly of the presbyters and dea^ 
cons, who fiUed the first stations of these orders, 
carried their pretensions to an extravagant length, 
and were offended at the notion of being placed 
upon an equal footing with their colleagues. For 
this reason, they not only assumed the titles of" 
Archpresbyters andArchdeaams, bu,t also claimed 
a d^ee of authority and power much superior 
to that which was vested in the other members of 
their respective orders. 

IX. Several writers of great reputation lived in Tbefemow 
this century, and were shining ornaments to the'^ " 
countries to which they belonged. Among those 
that flourished in Greece^ and in the eastern pro- 
vinces, the following seem to deserve the first 
rank: 

Eusebius Pamphilius, bishop of Ccesarea in Pa- 
lestine, a man of immense reading, justly famous 
for his profound ]^nowledge of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and singularly versed in other branches of 
literature, more especially in all the different parts 
of sacred erudition. These eminent talents and 
acquisitions were, however, accompanied with 
errors and defects, and he is said to have inclined 
towards the sentiments of those, who looked upon 
the three persons in the Godhead as different 
from each other in rank and dignity. Some have 
represented this learned prelate as a thorough 
Arian, but without foundation ; if by an Arian be 
meant, one who embraces the doctrines taught 
by Arius, presbyter of Alexandria [s]. 

Peter 

£>] No writer has accused Eusebius of Arianism, with 
more bitterness and erudition, than Le Clerc> in the second 

A a 3 ^^ M 
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CENT. Peter of Alexandria^ who is mentioned by Eu- 
*^' seBius with the highest encomiums [/]. 

Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria^ celebrated 
on account of his learning and pious labours, and 
particularly famous for his warm and vigorous op- 
position to the Arians [u]. 

Basil, sumamed the Great, Inshop of Ca^areOf 
who, in point of genius, controversial skill, and a 
rich and flowing eloquence, was surpassed by very 
few in this century [w]. 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem^ who hast left sonoe 
catechetical discourses, which he delivered in thst 
city ; he has been accused by many of intinute 
connections with the Semi- Arians {/v}. 

John, sumamed Chrysostom, on account of 
bis extraordinary eloquence, a man of a noble ee- 
nius, governed successively the churches of Af^ 
tioch and Constantinople [ y~\, and left behind him 

several 

of his EpistoUe Eccles. el Criliae, which are subj(Miied to hift 
Ars Criiica and Natalis Alexander^ Hist. Eccles. Nov. T. 
Sasc. iv. Diss. xvii. p. 205. All^ however^ that these writers 
prove is^ that Eusebius maintained^ that there was a certain 
disparity and subordination between the perscms of the God- 
head. And suppose this to have been his opinion, it will not 
follow from thence that he was an Arian, unless that word be 
taken in a very extensive and improper sense. Nothing is more 
common than the abusive' application of this term to persons, 
who have held opinions quite opposite to those of Arios, 
though perhaps they may have erred in other respects. 

f/] Hist. Eccles. lib. ix. cap. vi. 

[u2 Eusebius Renaudotus, in his History of the Patri- 
archs of Alexandria, p. 85. has collected all the accounts 
which the Oriental writers give of Athanasius, of whose 
works the learned and justly celebrated Benedictine Bernard 
Montfaucon, has given a splendid edition in three volmnes in 
folio. 

{jv} The works of Basil were published at Paris, in three 
volumes folio, by Julian Gamier, a learned Benedictine. 

{jr\ The later editions of the works of this prelate, are Aose 
published by Mr. Milles and by Augustus Touttee, a Bene- 
dictine monk. 

\^i/2 It must not be understood by this, that Chrysostom 
was bishop of both these churches; he was preacher at Antiodh 

(afiuio* 
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several monuments of his profound and extensive cent. 
erudition; as also discourses [z\ which he had ^^• 
preached with vast applause^ and which are yet 
extant. 

£piphanius, bishop of Salamis^ in the isle of 
Cyprus^ who wrote a book against all the heresies 
that had sprung up in the church until his time. 
This work has little or no reputation, as it is fidl 
of inaccuracies and errors, and discovers almost in 
every page the levity and ignorance of its author 

. Gregory^ Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa^ 
who have obtained a very honourable place among 
the celebrated theological and polemic writers of 
this century, and not without foundation, as their 
works sufficiently testify [6]. Their reputation, 
indeed, would have been yet more confirmed, had 
they been less attached to the writings of Origen 
[c]^ and less infected with the false and vicious 
eloquence of the sophists. 

Ephraim the Syrian, who has acquhred an im. 
mortal name by the sanctity of his conversation 
and manners, and by the multitude of those ex- 
cellent writings in which he has combated the 
sectaries, explained the sacred writings^ and un- 

A a 4 folded 

(a function^ indeed^ which before him ivas always attached to 
the episcopal dignity)^ and afterwards patriarch of ConstanU^ 

nople. 

^z] The best edition of the works dT Chrysostom^ is that 
published by Montfaucon, in eleven volumes folio. 

\/i] The works of Epiphanius have been translated into 
Latin^ and published with notes, by the learned Petau. His 
life written by Gervas, appeared at Paris in 1738, in 4to. 

[J>\ There are some good editions of these two writer^ 
whi(£ we owe to the care and industry of two learned French 
editors <rf the last century, i^ Viz. the Abbot Billy, who 
published the works of Gregory Nazienzen at Parisy in two 
volumes, folio, in the year I609, with a Latin translation and 
learned notes ; and Father Fronton du Due, who published 
those of Gregory of Ni^sa in l605. 

03- [[c3 The charge of Origenism seems to have he&k 
brought by the ancient writers omy against Gregory of N^sm. 
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CENT, folded the moral duties and obHgatioiis of Chiu* 
^^- tiaos [d]. 

Besides the learned men now mentioned, there 
are several others, of whose writings but a small 
number have survived the ruins of time ; sn^ u 
Pamphilus, a martyr, and an intimate friend of 
Eusebius ; Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus ; Homtf 
of Cordova ; Didymus, of Akacandria ; Eurta- 
thius, bishop of Antioch ; Amphilochius, bishop 
of Iconium ; Falladius, the writer of the Lansiac 
History f^] ; Macarius, the elder and the young- 
er ; Apollinarius the elder ; and some others, w& 
are frequently made mention of on aoooont of 
their erudition, and the remarkable events hi 
which they were concerned. 
The princi- X. The Latins also were not without writert 
SStoif" ^^ considerable note, the principal of whom ire 
shall point out here : 

Hilary, bishop of Poictiers^ acquired a name liy 
twelve books concerning the Trinity^ which ho 
vn*ote against the Arians, and several other pro- 
ductions. He was a man of penetration and ge- 
nius ; notwithstanding which, he has, for the most 
part, rather copied in his writings Tertullian and 
Origen, than given us the fruits of his own study 
and invention [/* ]. 

Lac- 

[|<r] There is a large and accurate account of this excellent 
"Winter in the Bihliotk, Oriental. FaticancB of Joseph Sinum 
Asseman^ torn. i. p. 24. Several -works of Ephraim have 
been published in Greek, at Oxford, of which Gerard Vos- 
sius has given a Latin edition. An edition in Sjrriac^ c^the 
same works was published at Rome, not long ago^ by Stqih. 
£uod. Asseman. 

(j^ Qe] This is the history of the solUaries, or hermiU, 
which derived the name of Lausiac history from Lausus^ go* 
Temor of Cappadocia, at whose request it was composed, imd 
to whom it was dedicated by Palladius. 

\if2 There is a very accurate and ample accomit of Hilaiy, 
in the Histoire Ltiteraire de la France, torn. i. Siecle iv. pi 
159—193. The best edition we have of his Works is Aat 
published by the French BenedietiBes. 
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Lfactantius [g\ the most eloquent of the Latin cent. 
writers in this century, exposed the absurdity ^^- 

1 , •/ "^ A •/ PAR.']' II* 

of the Pagan superstitions in his Divine Institu- 
tkmSj which are written with uncommon purity 
and elegance; He wrote also upon other subjects, 
but was much more successful in refiiting the errors 
of others, than careful in observing and correcting 
his own \h\ 

Ambrose, prefect, and afterwards bishop of 
MHaUj was not destitute of a certain degree of 
elegance both of genius and style ; his sentiments 
of things were, by no means, absurd ; but he did 
fiot escape the prevailing defect of that age, a 
want of solidity, accuracy, and order [i]. 

Jerome, a monk of Palestine^ rendered, by his 
learned and zealous labours, such eminent ser- 
vices to the Christian cause, as will hand down 
his name with honour to the latest posterity. But 
this superior and iUustrious merit was accompa. 
nied, and, in some measure, obscured, by very 
great defects. His complexion was excessively 
warm and choleric; his bitterness against those 
who differed from him, extremely keen ; and his 
thitst of glory insatiable. He was so prone to 
censure, that several persons, whose lives were 
not only irreproachable, but even exemplary, be- 
came 

C^l '^ A complete account of Lactantius, HisUnre LUte* 
raire de la France, torn. i. Siecle iv. p. 65. 

CC^ C^l Lactantius considers Christ's mission as having 
no other end^ than that of leading mankind to virtue by the 
most sublime precepts, and the most perfect example. The 
charge of Manicheism brought against this eminent writer^ is 
refuted in the most evident and satisfactory manner by Dr. 
Lardner^ in the seventh volume of his Credibility of the Gospel 
History, -where the reader may find an ample and interesting 
jusoount of his character and: his writings. Among those 
who have been editors of the works of Lactantius^ the most 
reputed are Bunemann^ Heumann, Walchius, and Languet 
de Fresnoy.] 

\j'] The works of St Ambrose have been published, by the 
Benedictines^ in two volumes in folio. 
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CENT, came the objects of his unjust .accusations. All 
^^' this ioined to his superstitious turn of mind, and 
' the enthusiastic encomiums which he layished 
upon a false and degenerate sort of piety whidi 
prevailed in his time, sunk his reputation greatly, 
and that even in the esteem of the candid and the 
wise. His writings are voluminous, but not aD 
equally adapted to instruct and edify. His inter- 
pretations of the holy scriptures, and his epistles, 
are those of his productions which seem the moit | 
proper to be read with profit [A']. 

The fame of Augustin, bishop of Hippo^ in 
Africa^ filled the whole Christian world ; and not 
without reason, as a variety of great and shining 
qualities were united in the character of that 
illustrious man. A sublime genius, an uninter- 
rupted and zealous pursuit of truth, an inde£iti- 
gable application, and invincible patience, a sincere 
piety, and a subtile and lively wit, conspired to 
establish his &me upon the most lasting foun* 
dations. It is, however, certain, that the accuracy 
and solidity of his judgment were, by no means, 
proportionable to the eminent talents now men- 
tioned; and that upon many occasions, he was 
more guided by the violent impulse of a warm 
imagination, than by the cool dictates of reason 
and prudence. Hence that ambiguity which ap- 
pears in his writings, and which has sometimes 
rendered the most attentive readers uncertain with 
respect to his real sentiments ; and hence also the 
just complaints which many have made of the con- 
tradictions that are so frequent in his works, and 
of the levity and precipitation with which he set 

himself 

1^^] The defects of Jerome «e exposed by Le Clerc, in 
his Questiones Hierom/miatue, published at Amsterdam in 12inO| 
in the year 1700. The Benedictine monks have given an 
edition of the works of this &ther in five volumes^ which vaa 
republished, at Verona, by VaUarsius, with oonsiderable aM* 
tions. 
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Iiiinself to write upon a variety of subjects, before cent. 
he had examined them with a sufficient degree of ^^• 
attention and diligence [/]. 

Optatus, bishop of milevi, in Numidia, ae* 
quired no small d^ee of reputation, by a work 
which he wrote in six hooks against the Schism of 
the Donatists {m]. 

Faulinus, bishop of iVbfo, left behind him some 
poems and epistles, which are still extant ; but are 
not remarkable either for their excellence or their 
meanness [n]. 

RufinUs, presbyter of Aquileia, is famous on 
account of his Latin translations of Origen, and 
other Greek writers, his commentaries on several 
passages of the holy scriptures, and his bitter con- 
test with Jerome. He would have obtained a 
very honourable place among the Latin writers 
of this century, had it not been his misfortune to 
have had the powerful and foul-mouthed Jerome 
for his adversary [o]. 

As 

\T\ An accurate and splendid edition of the works of St. 
Augustin, has been given by the Benedictines, since that of 
the divines of Lottvain. This elegant edition bears the title 
cf Antwerp, where it was published, with some augmentations, 
by Le Clerc, under the fictitious name of Jo. Phereponus. 
The Jesuits, however, pretend to have found many defects in 
this edition. 

[jn] Since the edition of Optatus, published by Albaspi- 
naeus, another has appeared, which we owe to the care and 
industry of Du Pin, doctor of the Sarbonne. 

^nl The best edition of PauMnus, is that which was pub- 
lished at ParU, in the year l685, by Le Brun. 

(i^ [p} Rufinus and Jerome had lived for many years, 
in the most intimate and tender friendship, which ended in a 
violent rupture, on occasion of a translation which die former 
made of some of the works of Origen, particularly his Ba^ 
qf principles. For an account of Rufinus, see Rich. Simon, 
Critique de la BibUotheque des Auieurs Eccles, par, M. Du Pin, 
torn. i. p. 124, &c. An ample account of the same writer 
is given by Justus Fontaninus, Hist. Ldterar. Aquileicnsis, lib. 
V. p. 149. 
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CENT. As to Philastrius, Damaaos, Jayeiiciu» uk 
ly.'.. other writers of that obscure dass, we lefier tk 
reader, for an account of them, to those intfaon 
whose principal design is to give an exact csn- 
meration of the Christian writers. We shall add^ 
nevertheless, to the list already given, Solpitiai 
Sevenis, by birth a Gaul, and the most enuncBt 
historical writer of this century [ j^] ; as also Rn- 
dentius, a Spaniard, a poet of a happy and ekpat 
genius. 



CHAP. HI. 

Concerning the Doctrine oftlie CJiristian ckurA 

in this century. 

Thesute I. FBlHE ftmdamental principles of the Chns- 
re igion. j_ ^j^^ doctrine were preserved hitherto ua- 
comipted and entire in most churches, thoa^, it 
must be confessed, that they were often explained 
and defended in a manner that discovered the 
greatest ignorance, and an utter ccmfusion d 
ideas. The disputes carried on in the oonndl of 
Kice^ concerning the three persons in the God- 
head, a£Pord a remarkable example of this, parti- 
cularly in the language and explanations cf those 
who approved of the decisions of that coundL So 
little light, precision, and order, reigned in their 
discourses, that they appeared to substitute three 
gods in the place of one. 

Nor did the evil end here ; for those vain fic- 
tions, which an attachment to the Platonic philo- 

t sophy, and to popular opinions, had engaged the 

L .... "" 

■^^ Crl ^^^ Hisioire IMieratre de la France, torn. iL p. 95 ; as 
P^Hjk ako Hieron. a Prato, who has written, with great acciincy> 
^K the life of this historian. 

T 
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greatest part of the Christian doctors to adopt cent. 
before the time of Constantine, were now con- ^^• 
firmed, enlarged, and embelUshed, in various ^^^ "' 
wajTS. From hence arose that extravagant vene- 
ration for departed saints, and those absurd no- 
tions of a certain Jire destined to purify separate 
flouls^ that now prevailed, and of which the public 
marks were every where to be seen. Hence also 
the celibacy of priests, the worship of images and 
relics, which, in process of time, almost utterly 
destroyed the Christian religion, or at least eclipsed 
its lustre, and corrupted its very essence in the 
most deplorable manner. 

II. An enormous train of diflferent superstitions The in- 
were gradually substituted in the place of true reli- ^^^^ 
gion and genuine piety. This odious revolution 
was owing to a variety of causes. A ridiculous 
precipitation in receiving new opinions, a pre- 
posterous desire of imitating the Pagan rites, and 
ef blending them with the Christian worship, 
and that idle propensity, which the generality of 
mankind have towards a gaudy and ostentatious 
religion, all contributed to establish the reign ol 
superstition upon the ruins of Christianity. Ac- 
cordingly, frequent pilgrimages were undertaken 
to Pakstiriey and to the tombs of the martyrs, as 
if there alone the sacred principles of virtue, and 
the certain hope of salvation were to be ac- 
quired [g^]. The reins being once let loose to 
superstition, which knows no bounds, absurd no- 
tions, and idle ceremonies multiplied every day. 
Quantities of dust and earth brought from Pafe- 

stine^ 

[[9]] See Gregor. Nysseni, Orat, ad eos qui Hierosolymam 
adeunt, torn. iii. opp. p. 568. Hieronymus, Epist. xiii. ad 
Paulinum de tnstiiuto Monachi, torn. i. p. 06. Jac. Godo- 
fred. ad Codkem Theodosian. torn. vi. p. 65. Petri Wes- 
selingii. DissertaL de causis peregrinat HierosolymiL quam. 
Itinerario Burdigalensi prasmisit, inter Vetera RtmoHor, Iline'^ 
raria, p. 537- 
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CENT, sttne, and other places remarkable for their sap- 1 ^ 
^^- posed sanctity, were handed about as the moist ^^ 
powerful remedies against the violence of wicked 
spirits, and were sold and bought every where at 
enormous prices [r]. The public processions and 
supplications, by which the Pagans endeavooied 
to appease their gods, were now adopted into the 
Christian worship, and celebrated with great pomp 
and magnificence in several places. The virtues 
that had formerly been ascribed to the heathen 
temples, to their lustrations, to the statues of thdr 
gods and heroes, were now attributed to Christian 
churches, to water consecrated by certain fonns 
of prayer, and to the images of holy men. And 
the same privileges, that the former enjoyed udp 
der the darkness of Paganism, were conferred 
upon the latter under the light of the gospel, or, 
rather, under that cloud of superstition that ma 
obscuring its glory. It is true, that, as yet, imagtt 
were not very common ; nor were there any sta- 
tues at all. But it is at the same time, as un- 
doubtedly certain, as it is extravagant and mon- 
strous, that the worship of the martyrs was mo- 
delled, by degrees, according to the religious ser- 
vices that were paid to the gods before the coining 
of Christ [s]. 

From these facts, which are but small specimens 
of the state of Christianity at this time, the discern- 
ing reader will easily perceive what detriment the 
church received from the peace and prosperity 
procured by Constantine, and from the impru- 
dent methods employed to allure the different 
nations to embrace the gospel. The brevity we 
have proposed to observe in this history, prevents 
our entering into an ample detail of the dismal 

effects 

{r} Augustinus, Be civiiate Dei, lib. xxiL cap. viiL 
sect. 6. 

y2 Fo^ A ^^ account of this matter, see Beausobre^ Hitl. 
^ du Manicheism, torn. ii. p. 64^. 



I 
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efiPects which arose from the progress and the cent. 
banefiil influence of superstition, now become ^^' 

1 ^ PART II. 

universal. 

III. This, indeed, among other unhappy effects, 
opened a wide door to the endless frauds of those piour 
odious impostors, who were so far destitute of all ^^^ 
principle, as to enrich themselves by the igno- 
rance and errors of the people. Rumours were 
artfriUy spread abroad of prodigies and miracles 
to be seen in certain places . (a trick often prac- 
tised by the heathen priests), and the design of 
these reports was to draw the populace, in multi- 
tudes, to these places, and to impose upon their 
credulity. These stratagems were generally suc- 
cessful ; for the ignorance and slowness of appre- 
hension of the people, to whom every thing that 
is new and singular appears miraculous, rendered 
them easily the dupes of this abominable artifice 
\t]. Nor was this all ; certain tombs were falsely 
given out for the sepulchres of saints [u] and con- 
fessors ; the list of the saints was augmented with 
fictitious names, and even robbers were converted 
into martyrs [w]. Some buried the bones of dead 
men in. certain retired places, and then affirmed, 
that they were divinely admonished, by a dream, 
that the body of some friend of God lay there [a?]. 
Many, especially of the monks, travelled through 
the different provinces; and not only sold, with 
the most frontless impudence, their fictitious 
relics, but also deceived the eyes of the multi- 
tude with ludicrous combats with evil spirits or 

^ genii 

[/] Henry Dodwell, Dissert, ii. in IrefiCBum, sect 56. p. 
196. Le Clerc, in his Appendix Augustinian, p. 492. 550. 
515. 

\ji\ Condi. Carthag. v. Canon, xiv. torn. i. ConciUorwn, p, 
988. edit. Harduini. 

[«;] Sulpitius Severus, De mla. S. Martini, cap. viii. 
*Qr] Augustin, Scramne cccxviii. sect i. torn. v. opp, p. S86\ 
edit Antwerp. 
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CENT, genii [y]. A whole volume Tvould be requisite ti 
^^- contain an enumeration of the various frauds wimk 
^'^^'^ "' artful knaves practised, >vith success, to delule 
the ignorant, when true religion was almost 
entirely superseded by horrid superstition. 
^erwHn of J V. Many of the learned in this century, hb- 
•criptera. dertook translations of the holy scriptures, Int 
few succeeded in this arduous enterprize. Among 
the many Latin versions of the sacred books, thit 
of Jerome was distinguished by its undoubted 
superiority [z]. The same ingenious and indefiiu 
^ tigable writer, whose skill in the languages was 
by no means inconsiderable, employed much paiu 
upon the Greek version of the seventy inter- 
preters, in order to give a more correct editun 
of it than had appeared before his time ; and it 
is said, that Eusebius, Athanasius, and Eutlu^ 
lius, had embarked in an undertaking of the same 
natiure [a]. The number of interpreters was very 
considerable, among whom Jerome, Hilary, 
Eusebius, Diodorus of Tarsus^ Rufinus, f^t 
raim the Syrian, Theodore of Heraclea, Chry- 
sostom, Athanasius, and Didymus, are generally 
esteemed worthy of the first rank. It is how- 
ever certain, that, even of these first rate com- 
mentators, few have discovered a just discern- 
ment, or a sound judgment, in their laborious 
expositions of the sacred writings. Rufinut, 
Theodore of Heraclea^ and Diodore of Tarsus, 
with some others, have, indeed, followed the natu- 
ral signification of the words [h] ; the rest, after 

Ae 

\^if\ See Godofred ad cod, Theod. torn. iii. p. 172. Au- 
gustin. De opere Monachor. cap. xxviii. sect S6. p. 364. torn, 
vi. opp. Hieronym. Epist, ad Rusticum, torn. i. <^p. p. 45. 

{jr\ See Jo. Franc. Buddei Isagoge ad Theologiam, torn. ii. 
p. 1532. 

[a] Frickius, De Canone, N. T. p. 18. 

1)2 Simon^ Critique de la BibUotheque des Auieurs Ecdett- 
mst. par. Da Pin. torn. L p. 51. 90. 1^. tooL iy. p. $S5; 9S 
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the example of* Origen, are laborious in the cent. 
search of far-fetched interpretations, and pervert ^^' 
the expressions of scripture, which they but half ^^*^ "* 
understand, by applying . them, or rather strain- 
ing them, to matters with which they have no con- 
nexion [c]. St. Augustin and Tychonius en- 
deavoured to establish plain and wise rules for the 
interpretation of scripture, but their efforts were 
unsuccessful [d\ 

V. The doctrines of Christianity had not a bet- Tiie me- 
ter fate than the sacred scriptures from whence 5^®^** 
they are drawn. Origen was the great model tiy doo- 
whom the most eminent of the Christian doctors *^^j?Jj^ 
followed in their explications of the truths of ity, follow 
the gospel, which were, of consequence explained, ^ *^* *^ 



tune. 



according to the rules of the Platonic philosophy, 
as it was corrected and modified by that learned 
father for the instruction of the youth. Those 
who desire a more ample and accurate account of 
this matter, may consult Gregory Nazianzen FUuonici. 
among the Greeks, and Augustin among the 
liatins, who were followed, for a long time, as 
the only patterns worthy of imitation, and who, 
next to Origen, may be considered as the parents 
and supporters of tne philosophical or scholastic 
theology. They were both zealous Platonics, and 
holding, for certain, all the tenets of that Philo- 
topher that were not totally repugnant to the 
truths of Christianity, they laid them down as 
fondamental principles, and drew from them a 
great variety of subtile conclusions, (^hich neither ^ 
C Sirist nor Plato ever thought of.) 

also HtsL CrUtque des pnncipaux Commentateurs du N. T. 
cap. vi. p. 88^ kc 

Qc] See Gregor. Nazians. Carmen de SeipsOj in Tollius' 
Insignia Iteneris ItaUci, p. 27^ 57. 

Qrf] This may be seen in the six books which Augustin 
wrote concerning the Christian doctrine, and in the rules of 
interpretation laid down by Tychonius^ whidi are to be found 
Vfi the Biblioth. Pair. Maxiin. torn. vi. p. 48. 
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CENT. This, however, was not the only sect that 
^^- flourished at this time. That order of fanatics, 

.._, _'. who maintained that the knowledge of divine 
. things was to be acquired, not by reasoning, 
^'^^^^ but by still contemplation, and by turning the 
eye of the mind upon itself in an entire al^enoe 
from all external and sensible objects, became 
now more numerous, and increased every day. 
This appears from many circumstances, partico- 
larly from the swarms of monks that almost over- 
spread the Christian world ;* and also from the 
. books of Dionysius, the pretended chief of the 
Mystics, which seem to have been forged in this 
century, imder that venerable name, by some 
member of that fanatical tribe. 

The didM- VI. Among the writers of this century, who 
^^ published expositions of the Christian doctrine^ 
the first place is due to Cyril of Jerusalem^ jusdy 
celebrated for his catechetical discourses^ which 
nothing but a partial blindness to the truth 
could nave induced any to attribute to a mm 
modem author [^]. Some have ranked Lac- 
tantius in the class of writers now under con- 
sideration, but without reason; since it is weD 
known, that the labours of that eloquent author 
were rather employed in refriting the errors of 
idolatry, than in explaining the truUis of the 
gospel. The system of doctrine addressed to the 
■clergy and laity ^ and which, by many has been 
attributed to Athanasius, seems to be of a much 
later date. There are, however, many things in 
the works of Chrysostom, Athanasius, the 
Gregories, and others, by which we may he 
enabled to form a just idea of the manner in 
which the principal points of the Christian doc- 
trine were explained by learned men in this cen- 
tury. 

{c^ See Jo. Fechtii Comment deorigine mUsarum in Jumorm 
sanctorum, p. 404. 
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tury. We may more particularly be assisted in cent. 
this matter by the twelve bookfi of Hilary, con- ^^' 
ceming the Trinity ; the Ancoratus, of Epipha- ^'^^^ "* 
nius, in which the docrine of scripture concern- 
ing Christ and the Holy Ghost is explained at 
large ; the treatise of Pacian concerning baptism, 
addressed to the' catechumens ; and the two books 
cf Chrysostom upon the same subject. We need 
not mention here the various works of Jerome 
and Augustin, in which appear the laborious and 
noble efforts of these great men to inspire into 
the minds of the people just notions of reUgion, 
and to detect and refute th6 errors of those who 
were enemies of the truth. 

VII. The controversial writings that were "Hie state of 
levelled against those who were considered as^^*^ 
heretics, were entirely destitute of that ancient 
simplicity, which is the natural and the beau- 
tiful garb of truth. That simplicity was now 
succeeded by logical subtilties, a^ute sophisms, 
sharp invectives, and other disingenuous arts, 
more worthy of the patrons of error, than of 
the defenders of the wisdom that is from above. 
We find, accordingly, many great and eminent 
men complaining of this abuse, and endeavour- 
ing in vain to oppose the muddy torrent of 
scurrility and dialectic that was overflowing the 
Christian schools [/*]. I pass in silence those 
rhetorical figures and ornaments, by which many; 
evaded the arguments of their adversaries, and 
artfully perplexed the true state of the case ; that 
odious custom, also, of exciting the popular re» 
sentment against those who differed from them^ 
that was observed by some, and that total want 

Bb2 of 



C/] Methodius apud Epiphanium Hasres. Ixiv. torn. i. 
epp. page 563* Gregor. Nazian. in many plftcW, and 
others. 
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CENT, of order and perspicuity that was chargeable upon 
^- almost all. Several writers of this age are so far 
PART II. ^^^ disowning these indecent qualities, that 
they seem, on the contrary, to glory in them. 
It must, indeed, be observed, that the adversa- 
ries of the truth used the same inglorious arms, 
though this does not in the least diminish the 
reproach that is on this account due to its 
friends. 

VIII. New methods of disputing were also 
S^aHf added to those that were practised in former times: 
disputing for the truth of doctrines was now proved by the 
number of martyrs that had professed them, by 
miracles, by the confession of dcemonSy i. e. rf 
persons possessed with evil spirits. The smallest 
degree of discernment will persuade any one how 
ambiguous this method of reasoning was; how 
dangerous to the truth, by fiimishing innumerable 
occasions for the exercise of fraud and imposture. 
And, I fear, that the greatest part of those who 
used such arguments, however illustrious and 
respectable they may have been, vrill Be found, 
upon examination, chargeable with the dangerous 
and criminal design of imposing upon their bre- 
thren. Ambrose, in his disputes with the Arians, 
produced men possessed with devils, who, upon 
the approach of the relics of Gervasius and 
Protasius, were obliged to acknowledge, with 
loud cries, that the doctrine of the council of 
Nice^ concerning the three persons of the god- 
head, was true ; and that of the Arians not only 
false, but also of most dangerous consequence. 
This testimony of the prince of darkness was 
regarded, by Ambrose, as an unexceptionable 
argument in favour of his hypothesis. The 
Arians, on the other hand, held this prodigy in 
the utmost derision, and maintained that Am- 
brose had suborned these infernal witnesses by a 

weighty 
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weighty bribe [g] ; and I make no doubt, but cent. 
many will be more disposed to believe the Arians, ^^• 
than t6 credit Ambrose, though he be enrolled in ^^^^ "' 
the order of the saints, and they stigmatized in 
the list of heretics [A], 

IX. There were, in this century, several con- The chief 
troversialists of considerable note. For, besides^^^g^^**^ 
Apollinaris, Gregory;{ Na^ianzen, Cyril of Alex^ • 
andria^ and others who distinguished them- 
selves in the lists against the emperor Julian ; 
many others disputed with victorious force, and 
an happy success against the worshippers of the. 
gods. Of this number were Lactantius, Atha- 
nasius, Julius Firmicus Matemus, Apollina- 
ris the younger, whose excellent writings 
against Porphyry are unhappily lost; Angus- 
tin, in those books of the city of Crod, and in 
the 111 books against the Pagans, which have 
also perished ; and above all, Eusebius of Coesa-^ 
7na in his Evangelical preparation, and his book 
against Hierocles. Eusebius Emesenus, Diodore 
of TarsiLS, and St. Chrysostom, whose treatise 
on that subject is still extant, employed their^ 
learned labours to bring over the Jews to the 
profession of Christianity. Ephraim of Syria, 
[i], James of Nisibis, Didjinus and Audentius, 
attacked the whole body of heretics ; as did 
also Epiphanius, in his voluminous work cofir- 
cerning heresies, intitled, Panarium, and Gre- 

B b 3 gory 

[|g]| Ambros^ EpisL xxii. p. 878> &c. Paulinus vUa Am* 
brosii, p. 81. 

QA] See Le Clerc, Appendix Augusliniana, p. 375. Gre- 
gor. Nyss. vita Gregorii Neoccexariensis, torn. ii. opp. p. 977, 
978. Sulpitius Severus^ Hist. Sacr. lib. iL cap. xxxvlii. p. 
261. 

[[»3 See Jos. Sim. Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. Clement, 
Vaiica. torn. i. p. 118, 125. From the Extracts, which this 
learned compiler has given of the works of Ephraim, it ap* 
pears, that he was more distinguished by his piety and genius, 
than by his skill in the managing of controversy. 
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CENT, gory Nazianzen with more brevity in his du^ 
^^- course concerning faith. The books of Ausnistm 

PART* 11 ^3 «/ D 

' and Philastrius, on the same subject, contain 
rather a list than a refutation of the sereral 
sects. 
Moral wri- X. If the growth and perfection of a science 
were to be estimated by the multitude of writers 
it produces, that of morals must have flourished 
greatly at this time, for the number of those was 
very considerable, who applied themselves to that 
excellent study. Amonff the eastern writ^ 
James, bishop of Nisims [A:], and iEphraim, 
bishop of Syria, , became eminent for their zeal 
and assiduity in inculcating the precepts of mo- 
rality. The writings of Basil the Great, Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Au- 
gustin, and several others, upon moral sub- 
jects, are neither worthy of high encomiums, Bor 
of entire contempt, as they contain a strange 
mixture of excellent reflections, and insipid de- 
tails, concerning the duties of the Christian life. 
Among the productions of these writers, many 
give the preference to the 111 books of Am- 
brose, concerning the duty of the ministers ofik 
church, which are written in the manner of 
Cicero, and are justly commended for the pious 
intention they discover, and the beautifiiL senti- 
ments they contain, though there be many things 
in them worthy of reprehension. But Maca- 
rius, an Egyptian monk [/], undoubtedly de- 
serves the first rank among the practical writers 
of this time, as his works displayed, some few 

things 

\Jc\ Jos. Sim. Assemann. in the work quoted in the precede 
ing note^ torn. i. p. 17. thinks^ that the writings attributed to 
the bishop ofNtsibis belong rather to the bishop ofSaruga ; be 
however corrects^ in some measure^this notion in his AddeRd(h 
pT55S. 

[12 See the Ada Sarictarum^ torn. i. Januar. p. 1005. 
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things excepted [tw], the brightest, and most cent. 
lovely portraiture of sanctity and virtue. ^^• 

XI. It must, however, be observed, that almost ^^ "l 
all the writers of this class are defective in seve- 
ral respects. They have been entirely negligent of uiese 
of order in their compositions, and have taken '"**'*^ ^"j* 
no sort of care to treat with method and preci- 
sion the subjects they undertook to explain. 
They seldom define their terms, and pour out 
their pious, but incoherent ideas in fortuitous 
combinations, just as they come uppermost. They, 
moreover, neglect deducing the duties of man- 
kind from their true principles, and even some- 
times derive them from doctrines and precepts 
that are either manifestly false, or, at least, whose 
nature and meaning are not determined with any 
degree of accuracy. And hence it is, that the 
greatest part of them are extremely defective, 
when they come to demonstrate the obligations 
of virtue, and the incongruity and unfitness of vice. 
These pretended demonstrations, instead of being 
deduced by proper conclusions from the reason 
of things and the divine laws, are nothing more 
than a collection of airy fancies, cold and insipid 
allegories, quaint and subtile conceits, which are 
more proper to afford amusement to the imagina-* 
tion, than light to the understanding, or convic- 
tion to the judgment. 

XII. But, however defective this method ofThenum-. 
inculcating the duties of morality may have heen, ^®' ^^*^^ 
it was much more tolerable (than that which wascreased. 
followed by the amphibious disciples of Christ J^^^^ 
and Plato,) those Alexandrian philosophers, of propa. 
whom Ammonius Sacca was the chief. The^*^' 

B b 4 double 

63* L^l The things here excepted by Dr. Mosheim^ are 
gome superstitious tenets that are to be found in the writings 
of Macarios^ and also certain opinions tliat seemed tainted with 
Origeniim, 
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CENT, double doctrine of morals which they inyented^ and 
^^* which was compounded of two systems, the one 
* surpassing the other in perfection, gained much 
ground in this century, to the great detriment 
of true religion. A circumstance every way pio- 
per to convince us of the growth and progress of 
this fanatical sect is, that those who in foimer 
times had inculcated a secret doctrine concemhig 
divine things, totally different from that whi(£ 
was publicly propagated among the multitude, 
gave now the finishing touch to this doctrine, 
and formed it into a system. The famous Grecian 
fanatic, who gave himself out for Dionysius the 
Areopagite, disciple of St. Paul, and who, un^ 
der the protection of this venerable name, 

Save laws and instructions to those that were 
esirous of raising their souls above all human 
things, in order to unite them ta their great 
source by sublime contemplation, lived most 

Erobably in this century, though some phuse 
im before, others after the present period [i»]. 
No sooner were the writings and instructions of 
this fanatic' handed about among the Greeks and 
Syrians, and particularly among the solitaries and 
monks, than a gloomy cloud of religious dark- 
ness began to spread itself over the minds of 

many. 

• 

[w] Those who have written concerning this impostor, arc 
enumerated by Jo. Fxanc. Buddeus, in his Isagqge and Then- 
l(^amy lib. ii. cap. ir. p. 175. See also Jo. Launii Judicim 
de scriptis Dioni/sii, torn. ii. opp. part I. p. 562, La Croie 
(in his Hisloire du Christianism d*Etkiope, p. IQ. endeavours 
to prove, that Synesius, an Egyptian bishop^ and alsotk 
most celebrated philosopher of the fifth century, composed 
the writings attributed to Dionysius, in order to defend the 
doctrine of those who held, that Christ was only possessed of 
one nature. The arguments, however, of La Croze are weak. 
Nor are those more satisfactory which the learned Barratiere 
has employed, in a dissertation added to his book, De succeS' 
stone, Rom, Episcop, p. 286. to prove that Dkmysitts o£ 
Alexandria was the true author of the writings in qiiestknv 
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many. An incredible number of proselytes was cent* 
added to that chimerical sect, who maintained, ^^* 
that communion with God was to be sought by 
mortifying sense, by withdrawing the mind from 
all external objects, by macerating the body with 
hunger and labour, and by a holy sort of indo* 
lence, which confined all the activity of the soul 
to a lassy contemplation of things spiritual and 
eternal. 

XIII. The progress of this sect appears evi-Mooiusii 
dently from the prodigious number of solitary ^^®****' 
monks and sequestered virgins, which upon the 
return of tranquillity to the church, had over-run 
the whole Christian world with an amazing rapi- 
dity. M«ny of this order of men had, for a long 
time, been known among the Christians, and had 
led silent and solitary lives in the desarts of 
Egypt; but Antony was the first who formed 
them into a regular body, engaged them to live 
in society with each other, and prescribed to* 
them fixed rules for the direction of their con- 
duct [o]. These regulations which Antony had 
made in Egypt, were, the year following, intro- 
duced into Palestine and Syria by his disciple Hi- 
larion. Almost about the same time, Aones, 
or Eugenius, with their companions, Gad- 
danas and Azyzus, instituted the monastic or- 
der in Mesopotamia, and the adjacent countries 
[2?] ; and their example was followed with such 
rapid success, that, in a short time, the whole 
east was filled with a lazy set of mortals, who, 
abandoning all human connections, advantages, 
pleasures, and concerns, wore out a languishing 

and 

[o] For a full account of Antony, and the discipline esta- 
blished by him, see the Acta Sanctorum, torn. ii. Januar. ad. 
rf. 17. p. 107. 

[^pJl See Jos. Simon. Assouan. BibUoih. Oriental Clement. 
Vatican, torn. iiL part II. p. 48* 
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CENT, and miserable life, amidst the hardships of wanti twa 
^^' and various kinds of suffering, in order to arri^liiasti 
PART n. ^^ ^ more close and rapturous communion miltooi 
Gk)d and angels. The Christian church ^raaUlEiir 
never have been disgraced by this cruel and un- 1 l^ 
sociable enthusiasm, nor would any have kenWs 
subjected to those keen torments of mind aoi \ii 
body to which it gave rise, had not many Cfam- yfs 
tians been unwarily caught by the specious tB^\% 
pearance, and the pompous sound of that maxisi 1 i 
of the ancient philosophy, ^^ That, in order to 1 \ 
" the attainment of true felicity and commumon | { 
with Gk)d, it was necessary that the soul shoaU 
be separated from the body, even here below; 
and that the body was to be macerate4 and mor- 
tified for this purpose." 
iTiepro- XIV. From the east this gloomy institutioB 
£]^^, passed into the west, * and first into Italy, and its 
neighbouring islands, though it is utterly unoei- 
tain who transplanted it thither [q^]. St. MartiHr 
the celebrated bishop of Tours, erected the first 
monasteries in Gaul, and recommended this rdi^ 
gious solitude with such power and eflKcacy, both 
by his instructions and his example, that his Mi- 
neral is said to have been attended by no less than 

two 



{jq2 Most writers, following the opinion of Baronius, main- 
tain that S. Athanasius brought the monastic institution from 
Egypt into Italy, in the year 340, and was the first who built a 
monastery at Rome, See Mabillonius, Prcef, ad Acta Sanctorum 
Ord. Bened. torn. i. p. Q, But the learned Lewis Ant Mo- 
ratori combats this opinion, and pretends that the first moofr* 
stery known in Europe, was erected at Milan, Antiq. ItaScar. 
medii (Bvi, torn. i. p. 364. — Just Fontaninus, in his Historia 
Litter, Aquileiens, p. 155. affirms that the first society of monks 
w^ formed at Aquileia, None of these writers produce unex- 
ceptionable evidence for their opinions. If we may give credit 
to the Ballerini {Dissert, ii. ad Zenonem Veronensemy p. 115.) 
the first convent of nuns was erected towards the end of this 
century, at Verona, by Zeno, bishc^ of that city. 
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^^ thousand monks [r]. From hence, the" mo- cent. 
Sistic discipline extended, gradually, its progress ^^• 
Mrough the other provinces and countries of 
£urope. 

It is, however, proper to observe, that there 
Vas a great difference in point of austerity, between 
ihe western and oriental monks; the former of 
hrhom could never be brought to bear the severe 
rules to which the latter voluntarily submitted. 
A.nd, indeed, the reason of this difference may 
le partly derived from the nature of the respec- 
ive climates in which they dwelt. The Euro- 
>ean countries abound not so much with delirious 
anatics, and with persons of a morose and austere 
omplexion, as those arid regions that lie towards 
he burning east; nor are our bodies capable of 
upporting that rigorous and abstemious method 
»f Hving, which is familiar and easy to those who 
tre placed under a glowing firmament, and 
>reathe in a sultry and scorching atmosphere, 
[t was, therefore, rather the name only than the 
:hing itself, which was transported into the 
European countries [s\ though this name was 

indeed, 

QrJSee Sulpit. Sever. De vita Martini, cap. x. p. I7. edit. 
Scroll, where the method of living, used by the Martinian 
nonks, is accurately described. See also Histoire Liiteraire 
ie la France, torn. i. part II. p. 42. 

\y\ This ^fierence between the discipline of the eastern and 
svestern monks, and the cause of it, have been ingeniously 
remarked by Sulpitius Severus, JDiaL i. De Vita Martini, 
p. 65. edit. Veron. where one of the interlocutors, in the 
lialogue, having mentioned the abstemious and wretched diet 
3f the £g3^tian monks, adds what follows : *' Placetne tibi 
^^ prandium, fasiculus herbarum . et panis dimidius viris 
^' quinque ?" To this question the Gaul answers, ** Facis 
^ tuo more, qui nuUam occasionem omittis, quin nos (t. e. 
^* the Gallic monks) edadtatis fatiges. Sed facis inhuman^, 
^' qui nos Gallos homines cogis exemplo Angelorum vivere-^ 
'^ Sed contentus sit hoc prandio Cyrenensis ille, cui vel ne*. 
'^ cessitas vel natura est esurire: nos, quod tibi saspe testatum 
-^ sum. Gain sumus." The same speaker^ in the above-men- 

tioned 
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CENT, indeed^ accompanied with a certain resembbnee 
^^' or distant imitation of the monastic life instituted 
FART^.^ I^y Antony and others in the east 

^g^^ XV. The monastic order, of which we hare 
ofdm of been taking a general view, was distributed bto 
"*^'*** several classes. It was first divided into two 
distinct orders, of which the one received tbe 
CanMtn denomination of Coenobites, the other that of 
mitet. or Krcmitcs. The former lived togetlier in a fixed 
Hermits, habitation, and made up one large oommunity 
under a chief, whom they called JiUher or abbots 
which signifies the same thing in the £gyptun 
language. The latter drew out a v^retched life 
in perfect solitude, and were scattered here and 
there in caves, in desarts, in the hollow of locks^ 
sheltered from the wild beasts only by the cover 
of a miserable cottage, in which each one hved 
sequestered from the rest of his species. 
AnMho- The Anachorites were yet more excessive in 
the austerity of their manner of living than the 
Eremites. They frequented the wildest desarts 
without either tents or cottages ; nourished them- 
selves with the roots and herbs which grew spon- 
taneously out of the uncultivated ground; wan- 
dered about without having any fixed abodle, and 
reposing wherever the approach of night hap- 
pened to find them : and aU this, that they might 
avoid the view and society of mortals [<]• 

The 

tioned dialogue^ ch. viii. p. 69, 70. reproacbes Jerome 
with having accused the monks of gluttony ; and proceeds 
thus : ** Sentio de orientalibus iUum podus M<machis, quam 
'* de occidentalibus disputasse. Nam edacitas in Gntds et 
'' Orientalibus gula est, in oalus natura." It appears, 
therefore, that, immediately after the introductioii c^ the 
monastic order into Europe, the western differed greatly from 
the eastern monks in their manners and discipline^ and were, 
in consequence of this accused by the latter of voraciousness 
and gluttony. 

[f] See Sulpit Sever* DiaL L De vita Martini, cap. z. p. 
80. alit Veron. 
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The last order of monks that came now under cent. 
consideration, were those wandering fanatics, or ^^• 
rather impostors, whom the Egyptians called ^^J ^. 
8arabaites, who, instead of procuring a subsistence sarabaitcs. 
by honest industry, travelled through various 
cities and provinces, and gained a maintenance 
by fictitious miracles, by selling relics to the 
multitude, and other frauds of a like nature. 

-Many of the Coenobites were chargeable with 
vicious and scandalous practices. This order, 
however, was not so universally corrupt as that 
[>f the Sarabaites, who were, for the most part, 
profligates of the most abandoned kind. As to 
the Eremites, they seem to have deserved no 
3ther reproach than that of a delirious and extra- 
t^agant fanaticism [u]. All these different orders 
were hitherto composed of the laity^ and were 
nibject to the jurisdiction and the inspection of 
;he bishops. But many of them were now 
idopted among the Clergy ^ and that even by the 
•ommand of the emperors. Nay, The fame of 
nonastic piety and sanctity became so universal, 
;hat bishops were frequently chosen out of that 
knatical order [w]. 

XVI. If the enthusiastic frenzy of the monks Two most 
exaggerated, in a manner pernicious to the in-^™/^°"l 
;erests of morality, the discipline that is obliga- dopted in 
;ory upon Christians, the interests of virtue andJ^J^*^®^' 
;rue religion suffered yet more grievously by two 
nonstrous errors which were almost universally 

adopted 

[]|f/] Whoever is desirous of a fuller accoimt of the vices of 
:he monks in this century^ may consult the above mentioned 
dialogue of Snip. Sever, cap. viii. p. 69^ 70. cap. xxi. p. S^. 
iii^here he particularly chastises the arrogance and ambition of 
those of them who aspired to clerical honours. See also Dial. 
ii. cap. viii. p. 112. Died. ii. cap. xv. p. 144, 145. ConsuUaL 
Apollanii et Zachm, published by Dacherius SpicUeg, torn. L 
lib. Hi. cap. iiL p. 35, 

[jnf] See J. Godofred. ad codicem Theodosiamm. torn. vi. 
part I. p. 76. 106. edit. Ritterianae. 
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adopted in this century, and became a souice tf 
innumerable calamities and mischiefs in the sue* 
ceeding ages. The first of these maxims was, ^^ that 
^' it was an act of virtue to deceive and lie, whea I \ 
by that means the interests of the church might |i 
be promoted f and the second equally horribly 
though in another point of view, was, that " erron 
in religion, when maintained and adhered to 
after proper admonition, were punishable with 
civil penalties and corporeal tortures.'* The for- 
mer of these erroneous maxims was now of a hmg 
standing ; it had been adopted for some ages past, 
and had produced an incredible number of ridicu- 
lous fables, fictitious prodigies, and pious frauds, to 
the unspeakable detriment of that glorious cause 
in which they were employed And it must he 
frankly confessed, that the greatest men, and most 
eminent saints of this century, were more or less 
tainted with the infection of this corrupt principle 
as will appear evidently to such as look with an 
attentive eye into their writings and their actions. 
We would \villingly except from this charge^ 
Ambrose and Hilary, Augustin, Gregory Na- 
zianzen, and Jerome ; but truth, whidi is 
more respectable than these venerable fathers, 
obliges us to involve them in the general ac- 
cusation. We may add also, that it was, pro- 
bably, the contagion of this pernicious maxim, 
that engaged Sulpitius Severus, who is far from 
being, in the general, a puerile or credulous 
historian, to attribute so many miracles to St 
Martin. The other maxim, relating to the 
justice and expediency of punishing error, was 
introduced with those serene and peaceful times 
which the accession of Constantine to the im- 
perial throne procured to the church. It was 
from that period approved by many, enforced 
by several examples during the contests that arose 
with the PrisciUianists and Donatists, confirmed 

and 
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ind established by the authority of Augustin, and cent. 
:hiis transmitted to the following ages. ^^• 

XVIL When we cast an eye towards the lives ^^^^ 
ind morals of Christians at this time, we find, as xhe liyes 
brmerly, a mixture of good and evil ; some emi- *5^?"^ 
lent for their piety, others infamous for their 
crimes. The number, however, of immoral and 
iiiworthy Christians began so to increase, that 
he examples of real piety and virtue became ex- 
remely rare. When the terrors of persecution 
vera totally dispelled ; when the church, secured 
rom the efforts of its enemies, enjoyed the sweets 
f prosperity and peace ; . when the most of the 
dshops exhibited to their flock the contagious 
examples of arrogance, luxury, effeminacy, ani- 
Qosity, and strife, with other vices too numerous, 
o mention ; when the inferior rulers and doctors 
f the church fell into a slothfiil and opprobrious 
legligence of the duties of their respective sta- 
ions, and employed, in vain wranglings, and idle 
Lisputes, that zeal and attention that were due 
o the culture of piety and to the instruction of 
heir people; and when (to complete the enor- 
Qity of this horrid detail) multitudes were drawn 
ato the profession of Christianity, not by the 
lower of conviction and argument, but by the 
prospect of gain and the fear of punishment ; then 
t was, indeed, no wonder that the church was 
ontaminated with shoals of profligate Christians. 
,nd that the virtuous few were, in a manner, 
oppressed and overwhelmed with the superior 
Lumbers of the wicked and licentious. It is 
rue, that the same rigorous penitence, which had 
aken place before Constantine the Great, 
^ntinued now in foU force againt flagrant trans- 
gressors; but when the reign of corruption be- 
tomes universal, the vigour of the laws yields to 
ts sway, and a weak execution defeats the pur- 
)oses of the most salutary discipline. Such was 

now 
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CENT, now unhappily the case; the age was sinking 
IV. daily from one period of corruption to another; 
PART II. ^^ great and the powerfiil sinned with impunity; 
and the ohsciire and the indigent felt alone the 
severity of the laws. , 

TbeMtie- XVIII. Religious controversies anaiong Chris- 
tian amtio. ^^jjg wcrc frequent in this century ; and, as it of- 
ten happens in the course*^ of civU affairs, exter- 
nal peace gave occasion and leisure for the fo- 
menting intestine troubles and dissensions. We 
shall mention some of the principal of these om- 
troversies, which produced violent and obstinate 
schisms; not so much, indeed, by their natuil 
tendency, as by incidental occurrences. 

In the beginning of this century, about the 
year 306, arose the famous Meletian controversy, 
so called from its author, and which, for a long 
time, divided the church. Peter, bishop of Alex- 
andria^ had deposed, from the episcopal office, 
Meletius, bishop of Lycopolus^ in the Upper 
Egypt The reasons that occasioned this violent 
act of authority, have not been sufficiently ex- 
posed. 

The partisans of Peter allege, that Meletius 
had sacrificed to the gods, and charge him also 
with various crimes \x] ; while others affirm, 
that his only failing was an excessive severity 
against the lapsed [2/]. Be that as it vrill, Me- 
letius treated the sentence of Peter with the 
utmost contempt, and did not only continue to 
perform all the duties of the episcopal function, 
but even assumed the right of consecrating pres- 
byters ; a privilege which, by the laws of JEgypt^ 
belonged only to the bishop of Alexandria. The 

venerable 

^jp^ Athanasius^ Apologia seatnda, torn. i. opp. p. 777. 

CyD Epiphanius, Hccres. Ixviii. torn. i. opp. p. 716. sec 
also Diou. Petavius, Not. in Epipkanium, torn. ii. p. 274. 
Sam. BasDagii Exerckat. de rebus sacris contra JBaronium, 
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venerable gravity and eloquence of Meletius drew cent. 
many to his party, and among others, a consider- ^^- 
able number of monks adhered to his cause. The 
council of Nice made several ineffectual attempts 
to heal this breach ; the Melitans, on the other 
hand, whose chief aim was to oppose the autho- 
rity of the bishop of Alexandria^ joined them- 
selves to the Arians, who were his irreconcileable 
enemies. Hence it happened, that a dispute, 
which had for its first object the authority and 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Alexandria^ dege- 
nerated gradually into a religious controversy. 
The Meletian party was yet subsisting in the 
fifth century [;2 J. 

XIX. Some time after this, a certain person The Eusta. 
named Eustathius, was the occasion of great dis- ^^ *~"' 
orders and divisions in Armenia^ PonttLs^ and the 
neighbouring countries; and was condemned 
and excommunicated, in consequence thereof, by 
the council of Gangra^ which was held not long 
after that of Nice. Whether this was the same 
!Eustathius, who was bishop of Seba^tia^ in 
Armenia^ and the chief of the Semi-arians ; or 
whether the ancient historians have confounded 
together two different persons of the same name, 
is a matter extremely difficult to determine [a]. 
However that be, the leader of the Eustathian 
sect does not seem so much chargeable with a 
corruption of any religious doctrine, as with hav- 
ing set up a fanatical form of sanctity ; an extra- 
vagant system of practical discipline, destructive 
of the order and nappiness of society. For he 
prohibited marriage, the use of wine and flesh, 
feasts of charity, and other things of that 
nature. He prescribed immediate divorce to 
VOL. I. c c those 

X£\ Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. L c. vi. p. 14. Thcodoret. 
HisL Eccles. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 548. 

[a] See Sam. Basnag. Annal PolU. Eccks. torn, il 
40. 
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CENT, those who were joined in wedlock, and is said to 

^^' have granted to children and servants the tiberty 

* of violating the commands of their parents and 

masters upon pretexts of a religious nature [6]. 

^?f^ XX. Lucifer, bishop of Ca^liari in Sardinia, 

^""**^ a man remarkable for his prudence, the austerity 
of his character, and the steadiness of his resolu- 
tion and courage, was banished by the emperor 
Constantius, for having defended the Nicene 
doctrine, concerning the three persons in the 
Godhead. He broke the bonds of fraternal 
communion with Eusebius, bishop of Ferceilf in 
the year 363, because the latter had consecrated 
Paulinus, bishop oi Antioch; and he afterwards 
separated himself from the whole churdb, on 
account of the act of absolution it had passed in 
&vour of those, who, under Constantius, had 
deserted to the Arians [c]. It is, at least, cer- 
tain, that the small tribe that followed this pre- 
late, under the title of I^uciferians, avoided scruh 
pulously and obstinately all commerce and 
fellowship, both with those bishops who had 
declared themselves in favour with the Arians, and 
with those also who consented to an absolution 
for such as returned from this desertion, and ac- 
knowledged their error ; and thus of consequence 
they dissolved the bonds of their communion with 
the church in general [cZ]. The Liuciferians are 



I 



\l)] Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xliii. p. 156. So- 
zoweDus^ Hist. Eccles. lib. iiL cap. xiv. p. 520. lib. iv. cap. 
xxiv. p. 581. Epiphan. Hceres. livi. p. 910. Philosturgius, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. xvi. p. 53. 59. Wolfg. Gundling. 
Not. ad Concilium Gangrense, p. 9» 

[|c] Rufin. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xxx. p. 174. Socra- 
tes, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. ix. p. 181, &c. See also Tille- 
mont. Memoir es pour servir d tHistoire de tEgUse, torn. vii. 
p. 521. edit. Paris. 

£rf] See in the works of Sirmond, torn, ii p. 229, &c A. 
book of Prayers, addressed to Theodosius by Marcellinus and 
Faustinus^ who were Luciferians. 
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also said to have entertained erroneous notions cent. 
concerning the human soul, whose veneration ^^* 

o ' O ^ PART II 

they considered as of a carnal nature, and main- 
tained, that it was transfused fix)m the parents 
into the children [e]. 

XXI. About this time -Srius, a presbyter The -Erian 
monk, and Semi-arian, erected a new sect, and.^— 
excited divisions throughout Armenia, Pontus, 
and Cappadocia, by propagating opinions different 
from those that were commonly received. (^One J 
of his principal tenets was, that bishops were not ^ 
distinguished from presbyters by any divine right ; 
but that, according to the institution of the New 
Testament, their oflSces and authority were abso- 
lutely the same.) How far iErius pursued this 
opinion, through its natural consequences, is not 
certainly known ; but we know, with the utmost 
certainty, that it was highly agreeable to many 
good Christians, who were no longer able to bear 
the tyranny and arrogance of the bishops of this 
century. 

There were other things in which -Slrius dif- 
fered from the common notions of the time ; he 
condemned prayers for the dead, stated fasts, the 
celebration of Easter, and other rites of that na- 
ture, in which the multitude erroneously imagine 
that the life and soul of religion consists [/"]. 
His great purpose seems to have been that of 
reducing Christianity to its primitive simplicity ; 
a purpose, indeed, laudable and noble when con^ 
sidered in itself; though the principles from 
vi^hence it springs, and the means by which it is 
executed,s are generally, in many respects, worthy 

c c 2 of 



{js} Augustin. De Hceres. cap. Ixxxi. with the observations 
of Lamb. Danmeeus^ p. 346. 

[/] Epiphaniu8, Hceres. kxv. p. 905. Augustin. De 
Hceres, cap. liii 
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CENT, of censure, and may have been so in the case of 
^^- this reformer [^]. 

XXII. The progress of superstition in this cen- 
tury, and the erroneous notions that prevailed 
concerning the true nature of religion, excited 
the zeal and the efforts of many to stem the tor- 
rent. But their labours only exposed them to 
infamy and reproach. The most eminent of these 
worthy opposers of the reigning superstitions 
was Jovinian, an Italian monk, who, towards the 
conclusion of this century, taught first at Batnz, 
and afterwards atJM[ilany that dl those who kept 
the vows they made to Christ at their baptism, 
and lived according to those rules of piety and 
virtue laid down in the gospel, had an equal title 

to 



(J3» [g] The desire of reducing religious worship to the 
greatest possible simplicity, however rational it may appear in 
itself, and, abstractedly considered, will be oonddmUy 
moderated in such as bestow a moment's attention upon ibe 
imperfection and infirmities of human nature in its present 
state. Mankind, generally speaking, have too little elevation 
of mind to be much affected with ihoee fcacms and methods 
of worship, in which there is nothing striking to the outward 
senses. The great difficulty here lies in determining tbe 
lengths, which it is prudent to go in the accommodation of 
religious ceremonies to human infirmity; and the grand 
point is, to fix a medium, in which a due regard maybe 
shewn to the senses and imagination, without violating Ae 
dictates of right reason, or tarnishing the purity of true reli- 
gion. It has been said, that the Romish church has gone too 
far in its condescension to infirmities of mankind. And 
this is what the ablest defenders of its motley worship have 
alleged in its behalf. But this observation is not just : the 
church of Ronie has not so much accommodated itself to Av- 
man weakness^ as it has abused that weakness by taking occa- 
sion from it to establish an endless variety of ridiculous cere- 
monies, destructive of true religion, and only adapted to pro- 
mote the riches and despotism of the clergy, and to keep the 
multitude still hoodwinked in their ignorance and superstition. 
How far a just antipathy to the church puppet-shews of the 
Papists has unjustly driven some Protestant churches into the 
opposite extreme, is a matter that I shall not now exaoiine, 
though it certainly deserves a serious consideration. 
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to the rewards of fiiturity ; and that, consequently, cent. 
those who passed their days in unsociable celibacy, ^^• 
and severe mortifications and fastings, were in 
no respect more acceptable in the eye of God, 
than those who lived virtuously in the bonds of 
marriage, and nourished their bodies with mode- 
ration and temperance. These judicious opi- 
nions, which many began to adopt, were first 
condemned by the church of Rome, and after- 
wards, by Ambrose, in a council held at Milan 
in the year 390 [A]. The emperor Honorius 
seconded the authoritative proceedings of the 
bishops by the violence of the secular arm, an- 
swered the judicious reasonings of Jovinian by 
the terror of coercive and penal laws, and banished 
this pretended heretic to the island JBoa. Jovi- 
nian published his opinions in a book, against 
which Jerome, in the following century, wrote a 
most bitter and abusive treatise, which is still ex- 
tant [i]. 

XXIII. Among all the religious controversies Controrer- 
that divided the church, the most celebrated, both ^^q^^*!^'^ 
for their importance and their duration, were those 
relating to Origen and his doctrine. 

This illustrious man, though he had been, for 
a long time, charged with many errors, was held» 
by the most part of Christians, in the highest 
veneration, and his name was so sacred as to give 
weight to the cause in which it appeared. The 
Arians, who were sagacious in searching for suc- 
cours on all sides to maintain their sect, affirmed 
that Origen had adopted their opinions. In this 
they were believed by some, who consequently 
included this great man in the hatred they enter- 
tained against the sect of the Arians. But several 

c c 3 writers 

\jn Hieron3rmus Jomnianum, torn. il. opp. Augustin. 
De iJceres. cap. Ixxxii. Ambros. Episi, vi, &c. 

Q'^ Codex Theodosianus, torn. iii. p. 218. torn. vi. p. igs. 
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CENT, writers of the first learning and note opposed this 
^^- report, and endeavoured to vindicate the honour 
PART II. ^£ ^j^^j^ master from these injurious insinuations. 

The most eminent of these was Eusebius, bishop 
of Ccesarea^ as appears by his learned work, in- 
titled An Apology for Origen. It is extremely 
probable, that these clamours raised against the 
memory and reputation of a man, whom the whole 
Christian world beheld with respect, would have 
been soon hushed, had it not been for the rise of 
new commotions, which proceeded from another 
source, and of which we shall treat in the follow-^, 
ing section. 
The iwo- XXIV. The monks in general, and the Egyp- 
Sl^coii. tian monks in particular, were enthusiastieaUy 
troveniei. devoted to Origen, and spared no labour to pro- 
pagate his opinions in all places. Their zeal, 
however, met with opposition, nor could they 
persuade all Christians of the truth and soundness 
of the notions invented or adopted by that emi- 
nent writer. Hence arose a controversy concern- 
ing the reasons and foundations of Origenim^ 
which was at first managed in a private manner, 
but, afterwards, by degrees, broke out into an 
open flame. Among the numerous partisans of 
Origen, was John, bishop of Jerusalem, which 
frimished Epiphanius and Jerome with a pretext 
to cast an odium upon this prelate, against whom 
they had been previously exasperated on other 
accounts. But the ingenious bishop conducted 
matters with such admirable dexterity, that, in 
defending himself, he vindicated, at tlie same 
time, the reputation of Origen, and drew to his 
party the whole monastic body ; and also a pro- 
digious number of those who were spectators of 
this interesting combat. This was but the be- 
ginning of the vehement contests concerning the 
doctrine of Origen, that were carried on both in 
the eastern and western provinces. These contests 

were 
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were particularly fomented in the west hy Rufi- cent. 
nus, a preshyter of Aquileiay who translated into ^^• 
Latin several hooks of Origen, and insinuated, 
with sufficient plainness, that he acquiesced in the 
sentiments they contained [/?], which drew upon 
him the implacable rage oi the learned and cho- 
leric Jerome. But these commotions seemed to 
cease in the west after the death of Rufinus, and 
the efforts which men of the first order made to 
check, both by their authority and by their writ- 
ings, the progress of Origenism of those parts. 

XXV. The troubles which the writings and Controver- 
doctrines of Origen excited in the east were^src^t 
more grievous and lasting. Theophilus, bishop of cerning the 
Alexandria^ irritated, for several reasons, against ^^^ °^ 
the Nitrian monks, represented them as infected 
with the contagion of Origenisin^ and ordered 
them to give up and abandon all the produc- 
tions of Origen. The monks refiised obedience 
to this command, and alleged in their defence two 
considerations ; the one, that the passages in the 
writings of this holy and venerable man, which 
seemed to swerve from the truth, were inserted in 
them by ill-designing heretics; and the other, 
that a few things worthy of censure were not suffi- 
cient to justify the condemjiation of the rest. 
Matters were but more exasperated by this refusal 
of submission to the order of Theophilus ; fox 
this violent prelate called a council at Alexandria, 
in the year 399^ in which, having condemned the 
followers of Origen, he sent a band of soldiers to 
drive the monks from their residence on mount 
NitHa. The> poor monks, scattered abroad thus 
by an armed force, fled first to Jerusahm, from 
whence they retired afterwards to ScytJuypolis ; and 
finding that they could live here in security and 

c c 4 » peace, 

/■ 

{Jc} See Just Fcmtaninus Historia LUerar. AquUeiensis, 
lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 177, &c. - 
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CENT, peace, determined, at length, to set sail for Con* 
^^' stantinople^ and there pkad their cause in pre* 

^^^^ "' sence of the emperor [/]. The issue of these pro- 
ceedings comes under tiie history of the following 
century. 

It is, however, necessary to observe here, that 
we must not reduce to the same class all those 
who are called Origenists in the records of this 
century : For this ambiguous title is applied to 
persons who differed widely in their religious no" 
tions. Sometimes it merely signifies such friends 
of Origen, as acknowledged his writings to have 
been adulterated in many places, and who were 
far from patronizing the errors of which he was 
accused; in other places, this title is attributed 
to those who confess Origen to be the author of 
the doctrines which are imputed to him, and who 
resolutely support and defend his opinions; of 
which latter there was a considerable number 
among the monastic orders. 



CHAP. IV. 

Concerning the rites and ceremonies used in the 
church ^uring this century. 

Amuiti. I. "WM^HILE the Roman emperors were stu- 
fBrnonieT" ^ ^ dious to promotc the honour of Christi- 
introduced. auity, by the auspicious protection they afforded 
to the church, and their most zealous efforts to 
advance its interests, the inconsiderate, and ill- 
directed piety of the bishops tast a cloud over 
the beauty and simplicity of the gospel, by the pro- 
digious 

P] See Peter. Daniel Huet, Origenianarum, lib. ii. cap. vr» 
p. 196. Louis Doucin^ Histoire de Origenismey livr. iii. p. g5. 
Hier. a Prato, Diss, vi. in Sulpitium Severum de Monachis 06 
Origenis nomen ex Nitria totaque Mgffpto pitlsis, p. 27S. 
Veron. 1741. folio. 
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digious number of rites and ceremonies which cent. 
they had invented to embellish it. And here we ^^• 
may apply that well-known saying of Angus-' 
tin [w], that the yoke under which the Jewsfor^ 
merly groaned^ was more tolerable than thai imr- 
posed upon many Christians in his time. The 
rites and institutions, by which the Greeks, 
Romans^and other nations, had formerly testified 
their religious veneration for fictitious deities, were 
now adopted, with some slight alterations 'by 
Christian bishops, and employed in the service of 
the true God. We have already mentioned the 
reasons alleged for this imitation, so proper to dis- 
gust all who have a just sense of the native beauty 
of genuine Christianity. These fervent heralds 
of the gospel, whose zeal outrun their candour 
and ingenuity, imagined that the nations would 
receive Christianity with more facility, when they 
saw the rites and ceremonies to which they wer^ 
accustomed, adopted in the church, and the 
same worship paid to Christ and his martyrs, 
which they had formerly ofiered to their idol 
deities. Hence it happened, that in these times, 
the religion of the Greeks and Romans difiered 
very little in its external appearance, from that 
of the Christians. They had both a most pom- 
pous and splendid ritual. Gk)rgeous robes, mitres, 
tiaras, wax-tapers, crosiers [nj, processions [o], 

lustrations, 

[m] Augustin. Epst. cxix. ad Januarium, according to the 
ancient division. 

03^ []»]] The IMwis, which among the ancient Romans was 
the chief ensign of the augurs^ and which derived its name from 
its resemblance of the tnilUary trumpet, became a mark of epis- 
copal dignity. We call it tne crosier or bishop's staff. 

f o^ The word suppUcationes, which I have rendered by that 
of processions, signified among the pagans^ those solemn and 
public acts o^ gratitude for national blessings^ or depreciation of 
national calamities, which were expressed by the whole body 
of the people, by a religious approach to the temples lOf the 
gods, which by a decree of the senate, were open for all 
out distinction. See Cic. CatU, iii. 6. liv. x. 23. 
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rvNT. lustrations, images, gold and silver vases, smd 
^^ many sucli circumstances of pageantry, were 
«x)ually to Ih' seen iu the heathen temples^ and the 
i nristian churches. 
v^PMft- II. Xo sooner had Constantine the Great 
i^-)N« «Hi^hshi\l the 8U|)erstitions of his ancestors, thu 
mApuAiYUt churclics were every where erecteJ 
tor tlio i^imstians« which were richly adcnme^ 
iKiih pictures and images, and bore a striking 
r<^*s(Mnhlaiuv of the Pagan temples, both in theii 
o^nx^^nl and inwanl fonn [p\ Of these churche 
N.vr.-Ji'* ti-erc built over tlio tombs of martyrs, aiu 
^vrc i:\\}wcnt€xl only at stated times ; whUe other 
w'orr «;''i Aivirt tur the ordinary assemblies o 
C\':':n5>at»* •,!> di^ino worship. The former wen 
**^'iAi Mart>TMk fnmi the places where the; 
^ or*' orAXw\i , jmd the btier Tituli [g]. Both o 
5 K»Tf, »vrr A'C^vwuxl with great pomp, and witl 
^v.'tj..T ; riS K^r^■»wxx^ mostlv from the anden 

^•^i*-** * )^.i ,-<>,: ^voikr nill no: cease here: it wi] 
•^..K^- K' i.3K^;>f5r,TA: ^bfa we learn, that, at thi 
.iiiv. -4 «-K> VviiwA^. ^ivw as an es^sential parte 
-►o.^t-vit «v M^v-. u& ^>«T cc-unirv. a multitud 

c 
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of churches ; and Here we must look fot the true cent. 
origin of what is called the right of patroTtage, ^^• 
which was introduced among Christians with no ^__-_^ 
other view than to encourage the opulent to erect 
■ great number of churches, by giving them the 
privilege of appointing the ministers that were to 
officiate in them [r]. This was a new instance 
of that servile imitation of the ancient supersti- 
tions which reigned at this time ; for it was a very 
common notion among the people of old, that 
nations and provinces were happy and free from 
danger, in proportion to the number of &nes and 
temples, which they consecrated to the worship 
of gods and heroes, whose protection and succour 
could not &il, > as it was thought, to be shed 
abundantly upon those who worshipped them 
with such zeal, and honour^ them wiui so many 
marks of veneration and respect. The Christians 
unhappily contracted the same erroneous way of 
thinking. The greater the number of temples 
was, which they erected in honour of Christ, 
and his chosen friends, and followers, the more 
sanguine did their expectations grow of powerfij 
succours from them, and of a peculiar interest in 
the divine protection. They were so weak as to 
ima^^ne that God, Christ, and celestial intelli- 
gences, were delighted with those marks and testi- 
monies of respect, which captivate the hearts of 
■wretched mortals. 

III. The Christian worship consisted in hymns. The totm 
prayers, the reading of the scriptures, a discourse ^^,J^* 
addressed to the people, and concluded with the ^^ 
celebration of tlie Lord's supper. To these were 
added various rites, more adapted to please t!ie 
eyes, and strike the imaginatiou, than to kindle 
in the heart the pure and sacred flame of genuine 
piety. 
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CENT, piety [s]. We are not however to think, that the 
^^' same method of worship was uniformly followed 
PART II. j^ every Christian society, for this was fiir fiom 
being the case. Every bishop consulting his own 
private judgment, and taking into consideration 
the nature of the times, the genius of the country 
in which he lived, and the character and temper 
of those whom he was appointed to rule und 
instruct, formed such a plan of divine wordiip 
as he thought the wisest and the best. Hence 
that variety of liturgies which were in use, befiffe 
the bishop of Rome had usurped the supreme power 
in religious matters, and persuaded the credu- 
lous and unthinking, that the model, both of doe- 
trine and worship, was to be given by the mother- 
church, and to be followed implicitly through- 
out the Christian world. 
Changes IV. It would be almost endless to enter into s 
ISStl^ minute detail of all the different parts of public 
iMrts of di- worship, and to point out the disadvantageoug 
2?* ''"' changes they underwent. A few observations will 
be sidficient upon this head. The public prayai 
had now lost much of that solemn and majestic 
simplicity, that characterised them in the primi- 
tive times, and which were, at present, d^ene- 
rating into a vain and swelling bombast. The 
Psalms of David were now received among the 
public hymns that were sung as a part of mvine 
service [/]. The sermons, or public discourses 
addressed to the people, were composed accord- 
ing to the rules of human eloquence, and rather 

adapted 



{J^ For a full account of the form of public worship, or the 
liturgies of this century, the reader will do weU to consult tbe 
twenty-second catechetical discourse of Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
the apostolical constitutions ^ which are falsely attributed to Cle- 
ment o^ Rome, These writers are most learnedly illustrated and 
explained by Peter Le Brun, in his Explication Utterale et -kii' 
torique de la Messe, torn. ii. p. 53» 

[tj Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, torn. ii. p. 614. 
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adapted to excite the stupid admiration of the po- cent- 
pulace, who delight in vain emhellishments, than ^^• 
to enlighten the understanding, or to reform the 
heart Nay, it would seem as if all possible 
means had been industriously used, to give an 
air of folly and extravagance to the Christian as- 
semblies. For the people were permitted, nay, 
even exhorted by the preacher himself, to crown 
his talents with clapping of hands and loud accla- 
mations of applause \u\ ; a recompence that was 
hitherto peculiar to the actors on the theatre, and 
the orators in the forum. How men, set apart 
by their profession to exhibit examples of the 
contempt of vain glory, and to demonstrate to 
others the vanity and emptiness of all temporal 
things, could indulge such a senseless and indecent 
ambition, is difficult to be conceived, though it is 
highly to be deplored. 

V. The first day of the week, which was the Festivals or 
ordinary and stated time for the public assemblies »»^^*y«- 
of Christians, was, in consequence of a peculiar 
law enacted by Constantino, observed with more 
solemnity than it had formerly been [«?]. The 
festivals celebrated in most of the Christian 
churches were five in number, and were ap- 
pointed in commemoration of the birth, the suf- 
ferings and death, the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion of the divine Saviour ; and also the effusion 
of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles and first he- 
ralds of the gospel on the day of Pentecost. Of 
these festivals, none were kept with so much so- 
lemnity and respect as the fourteen days that were 
appointed for the jeommemoration of Christ's re- 
surrection r^]. 

The 



(2«] Praric. Bemh. Ferrarius, De velerum acclamcUionibus 
et plausu, p. 66. 

£w2 Jac. Godofred. ad codicem Theodos. torn. i. p. 135. 
[[.r] Ibid. torn. i. p. 143. 
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CENT. The eastern Christians celebrated the memory 
'^- of Christ's birth and baptism in one festival, 
' which was fixed on the sixth of January, and this 
day was by them called the Epiphany, as on it 
the immortal Saviour was manifested to the worid 
[ y]. On the other hand, the Christians of the 
west seem to have always celebrated the birth of 
our Lord on the 25th of December; for there 
appears to be very little certainty in the accounts 
of those, who allege, that the Roman pontiff, Ju-* 
lius I. removed the festival of Christ's birth 
from the 6th of January, to the 25th of Decem- 
ber \z\. 

The unlucky success which some had in dis- 
covering the carcasses and remains of certain holy 
men, multiplied the festivals and commemoratiom 
of the martyrs in the most extravagant manner. 
The increase of these festivals would not have 
been offensive to the wise and the good, if Chris- 
tians had employed the time they took up in pro- 
moting their spiritual interests, and in forming 
habits of sanctity and virtue. But the contrary 
happened These days which were set apart fcr 
pious exercises, were squandered away in indo- 
lence, voluptuousness, and criminal pursuits, and 
were less consecrated to the service of Grod, than 
. employed in the indulgence of sinful passions. It 
is well knovm, among other things, what oppor- 
tunities of sinning were offered to the licentious, 
by what were called the vigils of Easter and Whit- 
suntide, or Pentecost. 
Fasting. VI. Fostiug was considered, in this century, as 
the most effectual and powerfiil means of repelling 
the force, and disconcerting the stratagems of evil 

spirits, 

\jf\ Beausobre^ Hist, du Manicheisme, torn. ii. p. 693. 

\jr\ See Jos. Sim. Assemann. Biblioth. Orient, Clement. 
Vatican, torn. ii. p. l68. Alph. des Vignoles Diss dans la 
Bibliotheque Germanique^ torn. ii. p. 29, 
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spirits, and of appeasing the anger of an offended cent. 
JOeity. Hence we may easily understand what ^^• 
induced the rulers of the church to establish this ^^^^ "' 
custom by express laws, and to impose, as an in- 
dispensible duty, an act of humiliation ; the ob- 
servation of which had hitherto been left to every 
one's choice. The Quadragesimal^ or Lent-fa^t^ 
vsras held more sacred than all the rest, though it 
>^as not as yet confined to a fixed number of 
days [a]. We must, however, remark, that the 
fa^ts observed in this century, were very different 
from those that were solemnized in the preceding 
times. Formerly those who submitted themselves 
to the discipline of fasting abstained wholly from 
meat and drink ; but now a mere abstinence from 
flesh and wine was, by many, judged sufficient for 
the purposes of fasting [6], and this latter opinion 
prevail^ from this time, and became universal 
among the Latins. 

VII. Baptismal fonts were now erected in the The admi- 
porch of each church, for the more commodious ^jJ^J^. 
administration of that initiating sacrament. Bap^ 
tism was administered during the vigils of Easter 
and Whitsuntide, with lighted tapers, by the 
bishop, and the presbyters commissioned by him 
for that piu^se. In cases, however, of urgent 
necessity, and in such only, a dispensation was 
granted for performing this sacred rite at other 
times than those now mentioned. In some places 
salt was employed, as a sjrmbol of purity and wis- 
dom, and was thrown, with this view, into the 
mouth of the person baptized ; and a double unc* 
tion was every where used in the celebration of 
this ordinance, one preceding its administration, 
and the other following it. The persons who 
were admitted into the church by baptism, were 

obliged 

^a\ Jo. Dallseus^ De Jejunus et Quadragesima, lib. iv. 
[6] See Barbeyrac, De la Morale d€s Peres, p. 250. 
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CENT, obliged, after the celebration of that holy ordif 
^^' nance, to go clothed in white garments during the 

PART II* #i 1 

space of seven days. 

Many other rites and ceremonies might l)e|(n^ 
mentioned here; but as they neither acquiied 
stability by their duration, nor received the sanc- 
tion of universal approbation and consent, we 
shall pass them over in silence, 
^ofthe VIII. The institution of catechumens^ and ihclf^^ 
p». *"*^ discipline through which they passed, suffered no 
variation in this century, but continued still upon 
its ancient fopting. It appears farther, by inniune- 
rable testimonies, that the Lord's supper was 
administered, (in some places two or three times a- 
week, in others on Sunday only) to all those who 
were assembled together to worship G^od. It was 
also sometimes celebrated at the tombs of mar- 
tyrs and at funerals, which custom, undoubtedly, 
gave rise to the rrmsseSy that were afterwards 
performed in honour of the saints, and for the 
benefit of the dead. In many places, the bread 
and wine were held up to view before their distri- 
bution, that they might be seen by the people, 
and contemplated with a certain religious respect r 
and hence, not long after, the adoration of the 
symbols was unquestionably derived. Neither co- 
techuniens^ penitents, nor those who were supposed 
to be under the inflnence and impulse of evil 
spirits, were admitted to this holy ordinance ; nor 
did the sacred orators in their public discourses 
ever dare to unfold its true and genuine nature 
with freedom and simplicity. The reason of thus 
concealing it from the knowledge and observa- 
tion of many, was a very mean and shamefrd one, 
as we have already observed : many, indeed, oflFer 
a much more decent and satisfactory argument in 
fevour of this custom, when they allege, that by 
these mysterious proceedings, the desire of the 
catechumens would naturally bum to penetrate, as 

soon 
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K>on as was possible, the sublime secret, and that cent. 
bliey would thereby be animated to prepare them- ^^• 
selves with double diligence for receiving this ^^^^ "' 
privilege. 



CHAP. V. 

Concerning the divisions and heresies that troti- 
bled the church during this century. 

m 

I. f llHE sects which had sprung up in the pre- The re- 

-■- ceding ages, transmitted their contagious ^Se^dent 
principles to this century. Many of them re-secti. 
mained yet, particularly in the east, and, not- 
withstanding their absurdity, contiilued to attract 
a certain number of followers. The Manichean 
faction surpassed the rest in its influence and pro- 
gress. The very turpitude and enormity of its 
doctrines seemed to seduce many into its snares ; 
and, what is still more surprising, men of genius 
and penetration were deluded by its enchant- 
ments, as the example of Augustin sufficiently 
testifies. It is true, the wisest and most learned 
writers of the times, and among others, Augus- 
tin, when he returned from his errors, endea- 
voured to oppose the growth of this spreading 
pestilence ; nor were their efforts entirely unsuc- 
cessful. But the root of this horrible disease waa 
deep ; and neither the force of argument, nor the 
severity of the most rigorous laws, were sufficient 
to extirpate it thoroughly [c]. For some time» 
VOL. I. D d indeed^ 

(VJ The severe Uiws enacted by the emperors against the 
Manicheans^ are to be found in the Theodosian Code, vol. vi. 
part I. edit. Ritterian. In the year 372, Valentinian the 
elder prohibited their assemblies^ and imposed heavy penalties 
on their doctors^ p. 126. In S81^ Theodosius the Great 
branded them with in&my^ and deprived them of all the 

rights 
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vbkh ther adopted snccenrelT, and 
chaagyed, in proportioii. as they wete disoor end 
vadcT them. Thus thev asmmed the names cf 
Enoatites. ApotacticSy Saecophoii, HTdropan- 
fsases, Solitariecw and cereral othen, under wUdi 
ther laT concealed for a certain time, hot eooU 
not, hoirever, long escape the Tigilance of thdr 
enemies [</]. 

IL The state had little danger to zppAeai 
fiom a sect, whidi die fOToe of serete laws aad 
of penal restraints ooold not fiul to undemnBc; 
gndnally, throogfaout die Roman empire. But 
a new, and much more fcnmidahle fiction started 
np in Africa, which, though it arose fiom smaD 
beginnings, afflicted most grieroosty both dnndi 
and state for m(H« than a century. Its <Nigin was 
as follows: 

Mensnrius, bishop of Carthage^ in Africa, dy- 
ing in the year Sll, the greatest part of the dei^ 
and people chose in his place, the aichdeacon 
Caecifianus, who, without waiting fixr the assemUy 
of the Xumidian bishops, was consecrated 1^ 
those of Africa alone. This hasty proceeding was 
the occasion of much trouble. The Nuimdiaii 
bishops, who had always been present at the om- 
secration of the bishops of Carthage, were highly 
offended at their being excluded from this solemn 
ceremony, and, assembling themselves at Cardis^ 
called Csecilianus before them, to give an ac- 
count 

rights and privileges of citizens^ p. 1 33. Add to these^ mtii^ 
edicts more dreadful, which may be seen in pages 137^ l$S, 
170, of the above mentioned work. 

IjiJl See the law of Theodosius^ Ckxkx. Theod. torn. vL {k 
154, 136, 137, 138. 
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count of his conduct. The flame, thus kindled, cent. 
was greatly augmented by certain Carthaginian ^^• 
presbyters, who were competitors with Caecili- ^^^^ "' 
anus, particularly Botrus and Celesius. LuciUa, 
also, an opulent lady, who had been repri- 
manded by Caecilianus for her superstitious prac- 
tices, and had conceived against him a bitter 
enmity on that account, was active in exasperating 
the spirits of his adversaries, and distributed a 
large sum of money among the Numidians, to 
encourage them in their opposition to the new 
bishop. In consequence of all this, Caecilianus, CscUianus 
refusing to submit to the judgment of the Numi- „°5f^"" 
dians, was condemned in a council, assembled by 
Secundus, bishop of Tigisis^ consisting of seventy 
prelates, who, with the consent of a considerable 
part of the clergy and people, declared him un- 
worthy of the episcopal dignity, and chose his 
deacon Majorinus for his successor. By this 
proceeding, the Carthaginian church was divided 
into two fg^tions, and groaned under the con- 
tests of two rival bishops, Cascilianus and Majo- 
rinus. 

III. The Numidians alleged two important rea- Tbereascms 
sons to justify their seutence against Caecilianus ; hh^/** 
9& firsts that Felix oi Aptungus^ the chief of the demnation. 
bishops, who assisted at his consecration, was a 
traditor {L e. one of those who, during the per- 
secution under Diocletian, had delivered the sacred 
writings and the pious books of the Christians 
to the magistrates in order to be burnt;) and 
that having thus apostatized from the service of 
Christ, it was not possible that he could impart 
the Holy Ghost to the new bishop. A second 
rieason for their sentence against Caecilianus was 
drawn from the harshness and even cruelty that he 
had discovered in his conduct, while he was a dea- 
con, towards the Christian confessors and martjTS 
during the persecution above-mentioned, whom 

D d 2 he 
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CENT, he abandoned, in the most merciless manner, to 
^^' all the extremities of hunger and want, leaving 

PART II. ^jjg^ without food in their prisons, and hinderisg 
those who were willing to succour them, from 
bringing them relief. To these accusations they 
added the insolent contumacy of the new prelate, 
who refused to obey their summons, and to appear 
before them in council to justify his conduct. 

There was none of the Numidians who op- 
posed Cascilianus with such bitterness and vm- 
mence, as Donatus bishop of Casce nigrce^ and 
hence the whole faction was called after him, as 
most writers think ; though some are of opinion, 
that they derived this name from another Donap 
tus, whom the Donatists sumamed the Great [e\ 
This controversy, in a short time, spread £eu: and 
wide, not only throughout Numidta^ but even 
through all the provinces of Africa^ which enter- 
ed so zealously into this ecclesiastical war, that 
in most cities there were two bishops, one at the 
head of Csecilianus' party, and the other acknow- 
ledged by the followers of Majorinus. 

Hi«toi7 of IV. The Donatists having brought this contro- 
versy before Constantine the Great, that em- 
peror, in the year 313, appointed Melchiades, 
bishop of Borne, to examine the matter, and named 
three bishops of Gaul to assist him in this inquiry. 
Tlie result of this examination was favourable to 
Cs^ilianus, who was entirely acquitted of the 

crimes 

• 

^e] In the faction of the Donatists^ there were two eminent 
persons of the name of Donatus ; the one was a Numidian, 
and bishop of CascB nigrce ; the other succeeded Majorinus^ 
bishop of Carthage, as leader of the Donatists^ and received 
Arom his sect, on account of his learning and virtue^ the title 
of Donatus the Great Hence it has been a question among 
the learned^ from which of these the sect derived its name? 
The arguments that support the different sides of this trivial 
question are nearly of equal force ; and why may we not 
decide it by supposing that the Donatists were so called finoiB 
them both? 



the Dew*- 
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erimes laid to his charge ; but the accusations that cent. 
had been brought against Felix of Aptungus, by ^^• 
whom he was consecrated, were left out of the ^^^^ "' 
question. Hence it was, that the emperor, in the 
year 314, ordered the cause of Felix to be exa- 
mined separately by -Sllian, proconsul of Africa, 
by whose decision he was absolved. The Dona- 
tists, whose cause suffered necessarily by these 
proceedings, complained much of the judgment 
pronounced by Melchiades and ^lian. The small 
number of bishops, that had been appointed to 
examine their cause jointly with Melchiades, 
excited, in a particular manner, their reproaches, 
and even their contempt. They looked upon the 
decision of seventy venerable Numidian prelates, 
as infinitely more respectable than that pronounc- 
ed by nineteen bishops (for such was the number 
assembled at [y*] Rome,) who, besides the inferio- 
rity of their number, were not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the African affairs to be competent judges 
in the present question. The indulgent empe- 
ror, willing to remove these specious complaints, 
ordered a second and a much more numerous as- 
sembly to meet at Aries in the year 314, com- 
|)Osed of bishops from various provinces, from 
Italy, Gaul, Germany, and Spain. Here again 
the Donatists lost their cause, but renewed their 
efforts by appealing to the immediate judgment of 
the emperor, who condescended so far, as to admit 
their appeal; and, in consequence thereof, exa- 
mined the whole affair himself in the year 316 at 
Milan, in presence of the contending parties. 

D d 3 The 



•0^ C/1 The emperor, in his letter to Melchiades, named 
no more uian three prelates^ viz. Matemus, Rhedcius, and 
Marinus, bishops of Cologn, Autun, and Aries, to sit with him 
as judges of this controversy ; but afterwards he ordered seven 
more to be added to the number^ and as many as could soon 
and conveniently assemble ; so that they were at last nineteen 
in all. 
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CEXT. The israeoftlns third trial was not incHrefinroiirabfe 
^^'' to the Dcnutists than that of the two preceding 
cooneik, whose decisions the emperor confirm^ 
by the sentence he pronounced [^]. Hence this 
perverse sect loaded Constantine with the bitterer 
reproaches, and malidonsly complained that Osius, 
bishop of Cordua, who was honoured with his 
friendship, and was intimately connected with 
Casdlianus, had, by corrupt insinuations^ engagd 
him to pronounce an unrighteous sentence. The 
emperor, animated with a just indignation at mA 
odious proceedings, deprived the Donatists of their 
chiu'ches in Africa^ and sent into banishment their 
seditious bishops. Nay, he carried his resentment 
so far as to put some of them to death, probably 
on account of the intolerable petulence and malig- 
nity they discovered, both in their writings and in 
their discourse. Hence arose violent commotions 
and tumults in Africa^ as the sect of the Dona- 
tists was extremely powerful and numerous there. 
The emperor endeavoured by embassies and nego* 
dations, to allay these disturbances, but his efforts 
were without effect. 
Tbeori^n V. These unhappy commotions gave rise, no 
cumwiS'' doubt, to a horrible confederacy of desp^ate ruf- 
onei. fians, who passed under the name of Circmncel- 
lioncs. This furious, fearless, and bloody set of 
men, composed of the rough and savage populace, 
who embraced the party of the Donatists, main- 
tained their cause by the force oi arms, and, 

over- 

f g] The proofs of the supreme power of the emperors, in 
religious matters^ appear so incontestable in this controversy, 
that it is amazing it should ever have been called in question. 
Certain it is, that, at this time^ the notion of a suprone jndge 
set over the church universal^ by the iqppointmeot of Chr^ 
never had entered into any one's head. The assemblies of die 
clergy at Rome and Aries are commonly caUed cotmcUs : bat 
improperly, since, in reality, they were nothing mote than 
meetings of judges, or commUuuries jqi^poiiited by the emperor. 
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over-running all Africa^ filled that province with cent. 
slaughter and rapine, and committed the most ^^• 
enormous acts of perfidy and cruelty against the ^^^^ '** 
followers of Csecilianus. This outrageous multi- 
tude, whom no prospect of sufferings could ter- 
rify, and who, upon urgent occasions, faced death 
itself with the most audacious temerity, contri- 
buted to render the sect of the Donatists an object 
of the utmost abhorrence; though it cannot be 
made appear, from any records of undoubted au- 
thority, that the bishops of that faction, those, at 
least, who had any reputation for piety and virtue, 
either approved the proceedings, or stirred up the 
violence of this odious rabble. In the mean time, 
the flame of discord gathered strength daily, and 
seemed to portend the approaching horrors of a 
civil war ; to prevent which, Constantine having 
tried, in vain, every other method of accommo- 
dation, aboUshed at last, by the advice of the 
governors of Africa^ the laws that had been enact- 
ed against the Donatists, and allowed the people 
a fiill liberty of adhering to the party they liked 
the best. 

VI. After the death of Constantine th« They are 
Great, his son Constans, to whom Africa was^^***®^' 
allotted in the division of the empire, sent Maca- 
rius and Paulus into that province, with a view 
to heal this deplorable schism, and to engage the 
Donatists to conclude a peace. Donatus, sur- 
named the Great, the principal bishop of that 
sect, opposed all methods of reconciliation with the 
utmost vehemence, and his example was followed 
by the other prelates of the party. The Circum- 
celliones also continued to support the cause of the 
Donatists by assassinations and massacres, executed 
with the most unrelenting fury. They were, how- 
ever, stopt in their career, and were defeated by 
Macarius at the battle of Sagnia. Upon this, 
the affairs of the Donatists declined apace 
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CENT. IVIacarius used no longer the soft voice of per- 
^^' suasion to engage them to an accommodation^ but 
FART II. gjnpi^y^ Ijig authority for that purpose. A few 

submitted ; the greatest part saved themselves by 
flight ; numbers were sent into banishment^ among 
whom was Donatus the Great; and many A 
them were punished with the utmost severity. 
During these troubles, which continued near 
thirteen years, several steps were taken against 
the Donatists, which the equitable and impartiii 
will be at a loss to reconcile with the dictates A 
humanity and justice ; nor, indeed, do the Catho- 
lics themselves deny the truth of this assertioii 
[h\ and hence the complaints which the Dona- 
tists made of the cruelty of their adversaries [%]. 
The state of VII. The cmpcror Julian, upon his accession 
tiSs^to to ^he throne in the year 362, permitted Ac 
the emiM- exilcd Douatists to return to their country, and 
•^ Gn^ restored them to the enjoyment of their former 
tun. liberty. This step renewed the vigour of that 
expiring sect, who, on their return from banish- 
ment, brought over, in a short time, the greatest 
part of the province of Africa^ to espouse their in- 
- terests. Gratian, indeed, published several edicts 
against them, and in the year 877, deprived 
them of their churches, and prohibited all their 

assemblies 

\jr\ The testimony of Optatus of MUevi is beyond excep- 
tion in this matter ; it is quoted from the third book of his 
treatise, De Schismate Dofiaiislarum, sect. 1. and runs thus: 
" Ab Operaiis Unitatis (?*. e. the emperor's ambassadors 
Macarius and Paulus) multa quidem asper^ gesta 8unt-« 
Fugerunt omnes Episoopi cum clerids suis, aliqui sunt mor- 
tui: qui fortiores fuerunt, capti & longe relegati sunt" 
Optatus, through the whole of this work, endeavours to ex- 
cuse the severities committed against the Donatists, of which 
he lays the principal fault upon thai sect itself, confessing; 
however, that, in some instances, the proceedings against than 
were too rigorous to deserve approbation, or admit of an ex- 
cuse. 

Qi] See Collat. Carthag. dki tertias, sect 258. at the end of 
Optatus^ p. 315. 
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assemblies public and private. But the fury of cent. 
the Circumcelliones, who may be considered as ^^• 
the soldiery of the Donatists, and the apprehension ^*^ "* 
of intestine tumults, prevented^ no doubt, the 
vigorous execution of these laws. This appears 
from the number of churches which this people 
had in Africa towards the conclusion of this cen- 
tury, and which were served by no less than four 
hundred bishops. Two things, however, dimi- 
nished considerably the power and lustrp of this 
flourishing sect, and made it decline apace about 
the end of this century ; the one was, a violent 
division that arose among them, on account of a 
person named Maximin; and this division, so 
proper to weaken the common cause, was the 
most effectual instrument the Catholics could use 
to combat the Donatists. But a second circum- 
stance which precipitated their decline, was the 
zealous and fervent opposition of Augustin, first 

1)resbyter, and afterwards bishop of Hippo. This 
earned and iuficenious prelate attacked the Dona- 
tists in every way. In his writings, in his public 
discourses, . and in his private conversation, he 
exposed the dangerous and seditious principles of 
this sect in the strongest manner ; and as he was 
of a warm and active spirit, he animated against 
them, not only the province of Africa^ but also 
the whole Christian world, and the imperial court. 

VIII. The doctrine of the Donatists was con- Tb^ princi* 
formable to that of the church, as even their ad-J^^^*^ 
versaries confess ; nor were their lives less exem- natists. 
plary than those of other Christian societies, if 
we except the enormous conduct of the Circum- 
celliones, which the greatest part of the sect, re- 
garded with the utmost detestation and abhor- 
rence. The crime, therefore, of the Donatists 
lay properly in the following things ; in their de- 
claring the church of Africa^ which adhered to 
Cascilianus, fallen from the dignity and privi- 
leges 
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CENT.- leges of a true church, and deprived of the |^ I I 
^^* of the Holy Ghost, on account of the offi^loDl 
PART II. ^^ which the new bishop, and Felix of ip* I eec 
tunffus, who had consecrated him, were cha^; I tb 
in their pronouncing all the churches, who Ui I up 
communion with that of Africa, corrupt and pat I rl 
luted; in maintaining, that the sanctity of tlor I ta 
bishops gave their community alone a fiill n^ lb 
to be considered as the true, the pure, andUf |C 
church ; and in their avoiding^ all communica&n 1 i 
with other churches, from aa apprehenskm of I 
contracting their impurity and corruption. TUs \ 
erroneous principle was the source of that unit 
shocking uncharitableness and presumption tint 
appeared in their conduct to other chuidiai 
Hence they pronounced the sacred rites and insti- 
tutions void of all virtue and efficacy amoig 
those Christians who were not precisely of theii 
sentiments, and not only re-baptized diose who 
came over to their party from other churches, hot 
even with respect to those who had been ordained 
ministers of the gospel, they obser\'ed the serere 
custom, either of deprivhig them of their office, or 
obliging them to be ordained a second time. This 
schismatic pestilence was almost wholly confined 
to Africa ; for the few pitifrd assemblies, which 
the Donatists had formed in Spain and Italyf had 
neither stability nor duration [A*]. 

IX. 



\jr\ A more ample account of the Dcmatists will be found 
in the following writers : Henr. Valeaius, Dissert, de Sdiu-' 
mate Donatlslarum. This dissertation Valesius subjoined to 
his edition of the ecclesiastical history of Eusebios. Tbooo. 
Ittigius' Hisiory ofDonaiism, which is published in the Ap- 
pendix to his bo(^ concerning the Heresies cf the apoek&c e^ 
Herm. Witsius, Miscellam. Sacror, torn. i. lib. it. p. 74St» 
Henr. Xoris, Hisi. Donaiian, augmented by the Bakrini, 
opp. torn. iv. p. xlv. Long's History of the DomaHsts, Lcn- 
don, 1 677, S vo. These are the sources finom whence we hive 
drawn the accounts that we have given ij£ this tvoabksome 
sect. 
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IX. The Action of the Donatists was not the cent. 
^rwiy one that troubled the church during .this ^^• 
Century. Soon after its commencement, even in .^'"^^ 
klie year 317, anew contention arose in J^gypt^ jhe doe- 
Upon a subject of much higher importance, and ^ne of tfak 
with consequences of a yet more pernicious na-^nc^^ing 
ture. The subject of this fatal controversy, which the Triniiy. 
kindled such deplorable divisions throughout the 
Christian world, was the doctrine of three persons 
in the Godhead; a doctrine, which, in the three 
preceding centuries, had happily escaped the vain 
curiosity of human researches, and been left un- 
defined and undetermined by any particular set of 
ideas. The church indeed, had frequently de- 
cided against the SabeUians and others, that there 
was a real difference between the Father and the 
Son, and that the Holy Ghost was distinct from 
ihem both : or, as we commonly speak, that three 
distinct persons exist in the Deity ; but the mu- 
tual relation of these persons to each other, and 
the nature of that distinction that subsists between 
them, are matters that hitherto were neither dis- 
puted nor explained, and with respect to which 
the church had, consequently, observed a pro- 
found silence. Nothing was dictated to the faith 
of Christians in this matter, nor were there any 
modes of expression prescribed as requisite to be 
used in speaking of this mystery. Hence it hap- 
pened, that the Christian doctors entertained dif- 
ferent sentiments upon this subject without giving 
the least ofience, and discoursed variously, con- 
cerning the distinctions between Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost ; each one following his respective opi- 
nion with the utmost liberty. In Egypt, and the 
adjacent countries, the greatest part embraced in 
this, as well as in other matters, the opinion of 
Origen, who held that the Son was in God^ that 
which reason is in man ; and that the Holy Ghost 
was nothing more than the divine energy, or active 

force. 
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force. This notion is attended with many diffi- 
culties ; and if it is not proposed with the utmost 
caution, tends, in a particular manner, to remoTe 
all real distinction between the persons in the 
Godhead, or, in other words, leads directly to 
Sabellianism. 
Tbcrite of X. In an assembly of the presbyters oXAlexan- 
^'**°^*°^ dria^ the bishop of that city, whose name was 
Alexander, expressed his sentiments on this head 
with a high degree of freedom and confidence; 
and maintained, among other things, that the 
Son was not only of the same eminence and dig- 
nity, but also of the same essence, with the Fa- 
ther [/]. This assertion was opposed by Arius, 
one of the presbyters, a man of a subtile turn, 
and remarkable for his eloquence. Whether his 
zeal for his own opinions, or personal resentment 
againt his bishop, was the motive that influenced 
him, is not very certain. Be that as it will, he 
first treated as false, the assertion of Alexander, 
on account of its affinity to the Sabellian errors, 
which had been condemned by the church ; and 
then, running himsplf into the opposite extreme, 
he maintained, that the Son was totally and essen- 
tially di^imA from ih^Father; that hewas Xht first 
and noblest of those beings, whom God the Father 
had created out of nothing, the instrument by 
whose subordinate operation the Almighty Father 
formed the universe, and therefore inferior to the 
Father, both in nature 2iXidi in dignity. His opinions 
concerning the Holy Ghost are not so well known. 
It is however certain, that his notion concerning 
the Son of God was accompanied and connected 
with other sentiments, that were very different 
from those commonly received among Christians, 
though none of the ancient writers have given us 

a corn- 



er] See Socrates, HisL Eccles, lib. i. cap. v. Theodoret 
Hist, Eccles, lib. i. cap. ii. 
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a complete and coherent system of those religious cent. 
tenets which were really held by Arius and his ^^• 
followers [7^^]. part n.^ 

■ XI. The opinions of Arius were no sooner di- The pro- 
vulged, than they found in Egypt ^ and the neigh- g^ess of the 
bouring provinces, a multitude of abettors, and^***^^^ 
among these, many who were distinguished as 
much by the superiority of their learning and 
genius, as by the eminence of their rank and 
station in the world. Alexander, on the other 
hand, in two councils assembled at Alexandria, 
accused Arius of impiety, and caused him to be 
expelled from the communion of the church. 
Arius received this severe and ignominious shock 
with great firmness and constancy of mind ; re- 
tired into Palestine ; yncote from thence several 
letters to the most eminent men of those times, 
in which he endeavoured to demonstrate the truth 
of his opinions, and that with such surprising suc- 
cess, that vast numbers were drawn over to his 
party ; and among these Eusebius, bishop of JVi- 

comedia^ 



\rn\ For an account of the Arian conti'oversy, the curious 
reader must consult the Life of Constantijie, by Eusebius^ the 
various libels of Athanasius, which are to be found in the 
first voluine of his works ; the Ecclesiastical Histories of So- 
crates, Spzomen^ and Theodoret, the sixty-ninth Heresy of 
Epiphanius^ and other writers of this and the following age. 
But among all these^ there is none to whom the merit of impar- 
tiality can be attributed with justice; so that the Arian history 
stands yet in need of a pen guided by integrity and candour^ and 
unbiassed by affection or hatred. Both sides have deserved re- 
proaduipon this head; and those who have hitherto written th^ 
history of the Arian controversy have only espied the faults of 
one side ; e, g, it is a common opinion^ that Arius was too 
much attached to the opinions of Plato and Origen (see Pe- 
ittv* Dogm, Theol. torn. li. lib. i. cap. viii.) ; but this common 
opinion is a vulgar error. Origen and Plato entertained 
notions entirely different from those of Arius ; whereas Alex- 
ander, his antagonist, undoubtedly followed the manner of 
Origen, in explaining the doctrine of the three persons. See 
Cudworth's Intellectual System of the Universe, 
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CENT, comedia^ a man distinguished in the church by his 
^^' influence and authority. The emperor 0)nstaii- 

PARI* IT ' 

* tine, looking upon the subject of this controyeisy 
as a matter of small importance, and as little con- 
nected with the fundamental and essential doc- 
trines of religion, contented himself at first with 
addressing a letter to the contending parties, in 
which he admonished them to put an end to their 
disputes. But when the prince saw that his 
admonitions were without effect, and that the 
troubles and commotions, which the passions of 
men too often mingle with religious disputes, wa« 
spreading and increasing daily throughout the em- 
pire, he assembled at length, in the year 325, the 
famous council of ^ice in Sitkynia, wherein the 
deputies of the church universal were summoned 
to put an end to this controversy. In this general 
council, after many keen debates, and violent 
efforts of the two parties, the doctrine of Arius 

. was condemned; Christ declared constibstantial 
[n], or of the same essence with the Father ; the 
vanquished presbyter banished among the lUyrians, 
and his followers compelled to give their assent to 
the creed [o], or confession of ^th, which was 
composed by this council. 

d^NkT" ^^'- '^^^ council assembled by Constantme at 
J^ice, is one of the most famous and interesting 
events that are presented to us in ecclesiastical 
history ; and yet, what is more surprising, there is 
no part of the history of the church that has been 
unfolded with such negligence, or rather passed 
over with such rapidity [ 2?]. The ancient writers 

are 

~oJ John Christ. Suicer has illustrated this famous creed 
from several important and ancient records in a very learned 
book published in 4to at Utrecht, in the year I7I8. 

^pJl See Ittigii Historia Concilii Nicami whidi was pub- 
lished after his death. Le Clerc^ BibUotheque Histor. et Uni' 
verseUe, torn. x. p. 421. torn. xxiL p. 29 1. Beausobrei 
His(oir€ d€ Manichie^ ei de Mamcheisme, torn. L p. 520. The 

tocouots 
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are neither agreed concerning the time nor place cent- 
in which it was assemhled, the numher of those ^^* 
who sat in council, nor the hishop who pre- ^^^^ "' 
sided in it. No authentic acts of its famous 
sentence have heen committed to writing, or, at 
least, none have been transmitted to our times 

The eastern Christians differ from all others 
both concerning the numher and the nature of the 
laws that were enacted in this celebrated council. 
The latter mention only twenty canons ; but in 
the estimate of the former, they amount to a much 
greater number [r]. It appears, however, by 
those laws, which all parties have admitted as 
genuine, and also from other authentic records, 
not only that Arius was condemned in this coun- 
cil, but that some other points were determined, 
and certain measures agreed upon, to calm the re- 
ligious tumults that had so long troubled the 
church. The controversy concerning the time of 
celebrating Easter was terminated [* J ; the troubles 
which Novatian had excited, by opposing the 
re-admission of the lapsed to the communion of 
the church, were composed ; the Meletian schism 

was 

accounts, which the Oriental writers have given of this council, 
have been collected by Euseb. Renaudot^ in his History of 
the Patriarchs of Alexandria, p. 69* 

\jq^ See the Annotations of Valesius, upon the Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius^ p. 223. Jos. Sim. Asseman. Bibl. Ori* 
entoL Clement, Vatican, torn. i. p. 195. The history of this 
council was written by Maruthus^ a Syrian, but is long since 
lost. 

[V] Th, Ittigius Suppkm. opp, Clement, Alex. p. 191. 
Jos. Sim. Asseman. BibUoth. Orient. Clement. Vatic, torn. i. p. 
22. 195. Euseb. Renaudot Histor. Patriarch. Alexandria 
nor. p. 71. 

€^ C*D The decision^ with respect to Easter, was in favour 
of the custom of the western churches ; and accordingly all 
churches were ordered to celebrate that festival on the Sunday 
which immediately followed the 14th of the first moon that 
happened after the venial equinox* 
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CENT, was condemned [^] ; the jurisdiction of the greatar 
^^' bishops precisely defined and determined M\ 
with several other matters of a like nature. jBut 
while these good prelates were employing all their 
zeal and attention to correct the mistakes and er- 
rors of others, they were upon the point of falling 
into a very capital one themselves. For they had 
almost com^ to a resolution of imposing upon the 
clergy the yoke of perpetual celibacy, when Paph- 
nutius put a stop to their proceedings, and Yfid- 
ed off that unnatural law [z<;]. 
Hic hutory XI II. But, notwithstanding all these determina- 
^^^^""tions, the commotions excited by this controversy 
counca of remained yet in the minds of many, and the spirit 
"*' of dissension and controversy triumphed both over 
the decrees of the council and the authority of the 

emperWy 

(trf* ^Q Meletius^ bishop of Lycopolis in Egypt, was accused 
and convicted of having offered incense to idcts ; and^ in ccmse- 
quence thereof was deposed by Peter^ bishop of Alexandria, 
whose jurisdiction extended throughout all Egypt. Meletius, 
upon this, became the head of a schism in the church by assom- 
ing to himself the power of ordination^ which was vested in the 
bishop of Alexandria, and exercised by him in all the Egyptian 
churches. Epiphanius attributes the dissensions between Me- 
letius and Peter to another cause (Hcer, 68.) : he alleges, that 
the vigorous proceedings of Peter against Meletius, were oc- 
casioned by the latter's refusing to re«admit into the church 
those who had fallen fn»n the faith durihg Diocletian's per- 
secutions, before their penitential trial was entirely finished. 
The former opinion is maintained by Socrates and Theodoret, 
whose authority is certainly more respectable than that of 
Epiphanius. 

C^ L^l The confusion that Meletius introduced, by pre- 
suming (as was observed in the preceding note) to violate the 
jurisdiction of Peter, the metropolitan of Alexandria, by con- 
ferring ordinatign in a province where he alone had a right 
to ordain, was rectified by the council of Nice, which deter- 
mined, that the metropolitan bishops, in their respective pro- 
vinces, should have the same power and authority that the bi- 
shops of Rome exercised over the Suburbicaiian churches and 
countries. 

\jv2 Socrates Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. viii. compared with 
Franc. Balduiniis, in Constant. Magn, and George Calixtus^ 
De conjugio Clericortim, p. 170. . 
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emperor. For those who, in the main, were far cent. 
firom heing attached to the party of Arius, found ^^YL\ 
many things reprehensible, both in the decrees of 
the council, and in the forms of expression which 
it employed to explain the controverted points; 
while the Arians, on the other hand, left no means 
untried to heal their wound, and to recover their 
place and their credit in the church. And their 
efforts were crowned with the desired success : For 
a few years after the council of Nice^ a certain 
Arian priest, who had been recommended to the 
emperor, in the dying words of his sister Con- 
stantia, found means to persuade Constantine 
the Great, that the condemnation of Arius was 
utterly unjust, and was rather owing to the ma- 
lice of his enemies, than to their zeal for the 
truth. In consequence of this, the emperor re- 
called him from banishment in the year 330 [«r], 
VOL. I. E e repealed 

0^ C^D The precise time in which Arius was recalled from 
banishment^ has not been fixed with such perfect certainty as 
to prevent a diversity of sentiments on that head. The Anruym 
lotions of the learned Valesius (or Valois) upon Sozomen's 
History, p. 10. and 11. will cast some light upon this matter, 
and make it probable, that Dr. Mosheim has placed the recal 
of Arius too late, at least by two years. Valesius has proved, 
from the authority of Philostorgius, and from other most re- 
spectable monuments and records, t£at Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
and Theognis, who were banished by the emperor about three 
months after the council of Nice, i. e. in the year 325, were 
recalled in the year 328. Now, in the writing by which they 
obtained their return, they pleaded the restoration of Arius, 
as an argument for theirs, which proves that he was recalled 
before the year 330. The same Valesius proves, that Arius, 
the first head of the Arian sect, was dead before the council of 
Tyre, which was transferred to Jerusalem ; and that the let- 
ters which Constantine addressed to .that council in favour of 
Arius and his followers, were in behalf of a second chief of 
that name, who put himself at the head of the Arians, and 
who, in conjunction with Euzoius, presented to Constantine 
such a confession of their faith, as made him imagine their 
doctrine to be orthodox, and procured their reconciliation with 
the church at the council of Jerusalem, See AnnoU Vales* ui 
Hist. Socrat, lib* i. cap. xxxiii* p, l6. 
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CENT, repealed the laws that had been enacted against 
^^* him, and ]f)ennitted his chief protector Eusebius 

ART II. ^£. J^icoffieaia, and his vindictive faction, to «vex 
and oppress the partisans of the Nicene council 
in various ways. Athanasius, bishop of AUocan- 
dria, was one of those who suffered most from the 
violent measures of the Arian party. Invincibly 
firm in his purpose, and deaf to the most power- 
ful solicitations and entreaties, he obstinately re- 
fused to restore Arius to his former rank and 
office. On this account he was deposed, by the 
council held at Tyre^ in the year 335, and was 
afterwards banished into Gaulf while Arius and 
bis followers were, with great solemnity, rein- 
stated in their privileges, and received into the 
communion of the church. The people of AleoH' 
andria^ unmoved by these proceedings in favour 
of Arius, persisted to reftise him a place among 
their presbyters ; upon which the emperor invited 
him to Constantinople in the year 336, and ordered 
Alexander, the bishop of that city, to admit 
him to his communion. But before this order 
could be put in execution, Arius died at Constan- 
tinople in a very dismal manner [ y\ and the em- 
peror 

f^ ^tf\ The dismal manner in which Arius is said to have 
expired, by his entrails falling out as he was discharging one 
of the natural functions, is a fact that has been called in ques- 
tion by some modem writers, though without foundation, since 
it is confirmed by the unexceptionable testimonies of Socra- 
tes, Sozomen, Athanasius, and others. The causes of this 
tragical' death have, however, funlished much matter of dis- 
pute. The ancient writers, who considered this event as a 
judgment of heaven, miraculously drawn down, by the prayers 
of the just, to punish the impiety of Arius, will find litde 
credit in our times, among such as have studied with atten- 
tion and impartiality the history of Arianism. After having 
considered this matter with die utmost care, it appears to me 
extremely probable, that this unhappy man was a victim to the 
resentment of his enemies, and was destroyed by poison, or 
some such violent method. A blind and fanatical zeal for 
certain systems of faith, has in all ages produced such horrible 
acts of cruelty and injustice. 
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• 

peror Constantine survived him but a short cent. 
time. ^^11'^^ 

XIV. After the death of Constantine the .^ V 
Great, one of his sons, Constantius, who, i^u„Jerth 
the division of the empire, became ruler of the sonsof Con- 
east, was warmly attached to the Arian party, *^'^*^'^*' 
whose principles were also zealously adopted by 
the empress, and, indeed, by the whole court. 
On the other hand, Constantine and Con- 
stans, emperors of the west, maintained the de- 
crees of the council of Nice throughout all the 
provinces where their jurisdiction extended. 
Hence arose endless animosities and seditions, 
treacherous plots, and open acts of injustice and 
violence between the two contending parties. 
Council was assembled against council, and their 
jarring and contradictory decrees spread per- 
plexity and confusion throughout the Christian 
world. 

In the year 350, Constans was assassinated; 
and about two years after this, a great part of the 
western empire, particularly Borne and Italy^ fell 
into the hands of his brother Constantius. This 
change was extremely unfavourably to those who 
adhered to the decrees of the council of Nice. 
The emperor's attachment to the Arians ani- 
mated him against their adversaries, whom he in- 
volved in various troubles and calamities, and 
obliged many of them, by threats and punish- 
ment to come over to the sect which he esteemed 
and protected. Among these forced proselytes 
was Liberius, the Koman pontiff, who was com- 
pelled to embrace Arianism in the year 357. The 
Nicene party meditated reprisals, and waited 
only a convenient time, a fit place, and a proper 
occasion, for executing their resentment. Thus 
the history of the church, under the emperor 
Constantius, presents to the reader a perpetual 

£ e 2 scene 
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CENT, scene of tumult and violence, and the deplorable 
i^- spectacle of a war carried on between brothers, 

.\ _'. without religion, justice, or humanity. 

XV. The death of Constantius, in the year 

Umi and"' S6^> changed considerably the face of religious 
affairs, and diminished greatly the strength and 
influence of the Arian party. Julian, who, by 
his principles, was naturally prevented from taking 
a part in the controversy, bestowed his protection 
on neither side, but treated them both with an 
impartiality which was the result of a perfect in- 
difference. Jovian, his successor, declared him- 
self in favour of the Nicene doctrine ; and imme- 
diately the whole west, with a considerable part 
of the eastern provinces, changed sides, conformed 
to the decrees of the council of Nice^ and abjured 
the Arian system. 

Uoaor v*.. The scene, however, changed again in the year 

JSv!SLS64, when Valentinian, and his brother Va- 
lens, were raised to the empire. Valentinian 
adhered to the decrees of the Nicene coundl: 
and hence the whole Arian sect, a few churches 
excepted, was destroyed and extirpated in the west. 
Valens, on the other hand favoured the Arians, 
and his zeal for their cause exposed their adver- 
saries, the Nicenians, in the eastern provinces, to 
many severe trials and sufferings. These troubles, 
however, ended with the reign of this emperor, 
who fell in a battle which was fought against the 
Goths in the year 378, and was succeeded by 
Gratian, a friend to the Nicenians, and the 
restorer of their tranquillity. His zeal for their 
interests, though fervent and active, was surpassed 
by that of his successor, Theodosius the Great, 
who raised the secular arm against the Arians, 
with a terrible degree of violence, drove them 
from their churches, enacted laws, whose se- 
verity exposed them to the greatest calami- 
ties 
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ties [^], and rendered, throughout his dominions, cent. 
the decrees of the council office triumphant over ^^• 
all opposition ; so that the public profession of the 
Arian doctrine was confined to the barbarous and 
unconquered nations, such as the Burgimdians, 
Goths, and Vandals. 

During this long and violent contest between 
the Nicenians and Arians, the attentive and im- 
partial will acknowledge, that unjustifiable mea- 
sures were taken, and great excesses committed 
m both sides. So that when, abstracting from 
the merits of the cause, we only consider with 
ivhat temper, and by what means the parties de- 
fended their respective opinions, it will be difficult 
x) determine which of the' two exceeded most the 
>ounds of probity, charity, and moderation. 

XVI. The efforts of the Arians to maintain Various 
heir cause, would have been much more preju-^^ 
licial to the church than they were in effect, had 
lot the members of that sect been divided among 
ihemselves, and torn into factions, which re- 
garded each other with the bitterest aversion. 
3f these the ancient writers make mention under 
he names of Semi-arians, Eusebians, Aetians, 
^unomians, Acasians, Psathyrians, and others; 
)ut they may all be ranked with the utmost pro- 
)riety, into three classes. The first of these were 
he primitive and genuine Arians, who, rejecting 
Jl those forms and modes of expression which the 
nodems had invented to render their opinions less 
hocking to the Nicenians, taught simply, " That 
' the Son was not begotten of the Father^ (i. e. 
^ produced out of his substance), hut only created 
^ out of nothing r This class was opposed by the 
5emi-arians, who, in their turn, were abandoned 
>y the Eunomians, or Anomaeans, the disciples 
f jEtius and Eunomius, of whom the latter 
vas eminent for his knowledge and penetratimi. 

E e 3 

\z\ See Codex Theodosianus, tom. vi. p. 5> 10$ 
s also Godo£red'8 Annotations thereuj^oiVi 
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CENT. The Semi-arians held, that the Son wag ^umsiHf 
^^- i. e. similar to the Father in his essence, not bu 

VARI* Iff ' c/ 

' nature, but by a peculiar privilege ; and the lead- 
ing men of this party were, George of Ijoodkea^ 
and Basilius of Ancyra [a]. The Eunomiass, 
who were also called Aetians and fixucontians, and 
may be counted in the number of pure Arians, 
maintained, that Christ was in^^iogy or afcflLemi, i. e. 
unlike the Father, as well in his essence, as in 
other respects [&]. Under this general division, 
many other subordinate sects were comprehended, 
whose subtilties and refinements have been but 
obscurely developed by the ancient writers. The 
Arian cause suffered as much from the discord 
and animosities that reigned among these sects, as 
from the laboured conftitations and the zealous 
efforts of the orthodox party. 
TbeApoi- XVII. The Arian controversy produced new 
nsy, ** sects, occasioned by the indiscreet lengths to 
which the contending parties pushed their re- 
spective opinions. And such, indeed, are too 
generally the unhappy effects of disputes, in 
which human passions have so large a part. Some, 
while they were careful in avoiding, and zealous 
in opposing, the sentiments of Arius, ran headlong 
into systems of doctrine of an equally dangerous 
and pernicious nature. Others in defending 
the Arian notions, went further than their chie^ 
and thus fell into errors much more extrava- 
gant than those which he maintained. Thus 
does it generally happen in religious controver- 
sies : the human mind, amidst its present imper- 
fection and infirmity, and its unhappy subjection 

to 

[al See Prud. Maran's Dissert, sur, les Semi-arians, of 
which the learned Voigt has given a second edition in his 
Bihlioth, Hceresiolog, torn. ii. p. lip. 

[b^ See Basnage's Dissert de Eunomio, in the Lectiones 

Antiquas of Canisius, torn. i. p. 172. where we find the con- 

Jession and apologia of Eunomius yet extant. See also Jo. 

Alb. Fabric. BicbUolheca Grasc. vol. viii. p. 100 — 148. and the 

Codex. Theodos. toia. Vi.i[^,\VI,\55,\Sl,\^n*^^>^^ 
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to the empire of imagination and the dictates of cENTt 
sense, rarely follows the middle way in the search ^^* 
of truth, or contemplates spiritual and divine 
things with that accurateness and simplicity, that 
integrity and moderation, which alone can guard 
against erroneous extremes. 

Among those who fell into such extremes hy 
their inconsiderate violence in opposing the Ari- 
an system, Apollinaris the younger, hishop of 
Laodicea^ may be justly placed^ though otherwise 
a man of distinguished merit, and one whose 
learned labours had rendered to religion the most 
important services. He defended strenuously the 
divinity of Christ against the Arians ; but, by in- 
dulging himself too freely in philosophical dis- 
tinctions and subtilties, he was carried so far as to 
deny, in some measure, his humanity. He main- 
tained, that the body which Christ assumed, 
was endowed with a sensitive^ and not a rational^ 
soul ; ai^d that the Divine Nature performed the 
functions of reason, and supplied the place of 
what we call the mindy the spiritual and intellec- 
tual principle in man. And from this it seemed to 
follow, as a natural consequence, that the Divine 
Nature in Christ was blended with the hmnan, 
and suffered with it the pains of crucifixion and 
death itself [c]. This great man was led astray, 
not only by his love of disputing, but also by an 
immoderate attachment to the Platonic doctrine, 
concerning the two-fold nature of the soul, which 
was too generally adopted by the divines of this 
age; and which, undoubtedly, perverted thehr 
judgment in several respects, and led them to 
erroneous and extravagant decisions on various 
subjects. 

E e 4 Other ' 

C^X^H However erroneous the hypothesis of Apollinaris 
may have been^ the consequences here drawn from it are not 
entirely just : for if it is true, that the human soul does 
in any respect, suffer death by the dissolution of the bod 
same must hold good with respect lo the dimft xuitaM 
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CENT. Other errors, beside that now mentioned, are 
^^* imputed to Apollinaris by certain ancient writers ; 
' but it is not easy to determine how far they de- 
serve credit upon that head \d\ Be that as it 
will, his doctnne was received by great numbers 
in almost all the eastern provinces, diough by the 
different explications that were given of it, its vo- 
taries were subdivided into various sects. It did 
not, however, maintain its ground long ; but, be- 
ing attacked at the same time by the laws of the 
emperors, the decrees of councils, and the writings 
of the learned, it sunk, by degrees, under their 
united force. 
JJ***^"* XVIII. Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra^ in Gfofa- 
Ancjia. ^^.^^ ^^y ^ ranked in the same class with Apolli- 
naris, if we are to ^ve credit to Eusebius of Coesa- 
rea, and the rest of his adversaries, who represent 
his explication of the doctrine of the Trinity as 
bordering upon the Sabellian and Samosatenian 
errors. Many however are of opinion, that Euse- 
bius of Coesarea and the bishop of Nicomedky 
who bore the same name, represented with 
partiality the sentiments of Marcellus, on account 
of the bitterness and vehemence which he 
discovered in his opposition to the Arians, and 
their protectors. But though it should be ac- 
knowledged, that, in some particulars, the 
accusations of his enemies carried an aspect of 
partiality and resentment, yet it is manifest, that 
they were far from being entirely groundless. 
For, if the doctrine of Marcellus be attentively 
examined, it wiU appear, that he considered the 

Sm 

[[{i] See Basnage's Historia Hceresis Apollinaris, published 
a second time by Voigt, in his BibUotheca Hceresiologica, 
torn. i. fascic. i. p. 1 — 96. and improved by some learned and 
important additions. See also tom. i. fascic. iii. and p. 607« 
of this latter work. The laws that were enacted against the 
followers of Apollinaris^ are extant in the Theodosian Code, 
tom. vi. p. 144. See an account of Apollinaris^ and his He^ 
resy, in die English edition of Bayle's Dictionaiy, at the arti« 
^ cle ApMinaris* 
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Son and the Holy Ghost as two emanations from cent* 
the Divine Nature, which, after perfonning their ^^• 
respective offices, were to return again into the 
substance of the Father ; and every one will per- 
ceive, at first sight, how incompatible this opinion 
is with the belief of three distinct Persons in the 
Godhead, Besides this, a particular circumstance, 
which augmented considerably the aversion of 
many to Marcellus, as also the suspicion of his 
erring in a capital manner, was his obstinately 
refiising, towards the conclusion of his life, to con- 
demn the tenets of his disciple Photinus \e\ 

XIX. Photinus, bishop of Sirmium, may, with The sect « 
propriety, be placed at the head of those whom ^*»<»**""^ 
the Arian controversy was the occasion of sedu- 
cing into the most extravagant errors. This 
prelate published, in the year 343, his opinions 
concerning the Deity, which were equally repug- 
nant to the Orthodox and Arian systems. His 
notions, which have been but obscurely, and in- 
deed sometimes inconsistently represented by the 
ancient writers, amount to this, when attentively 
examined ; " That Jesus Christ was born of 
the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary; that 
a certain divine emanation^ or ray (which he 
" called the word) descended upon this extraor- 
" dinary man ; that, on account of the union of 
" the divine word with his human nature, Jesus 
was called the Son of God, nay, God himself; 
and that the Holy Ghost was not a distinct per^ 
son, but a celestial virtue proceeding from the 
Deity." The temerity of this bold innovator 
was chastised, not only by the Orthodox in the 
councils of Antioch [/*] and Milan, held in the 

years 

[[e] See Montfaucon's Diatriba de Caussa Marcelli in 
Nova Collectione Patrum Grcecorum, torn. ii. p. 58 ; as also 
Gervaise, Vie de S, Epiphane, p. 42. 

(jf^ ^f} According to Dr. Lardner's account, this coun- 
cil 
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CENT, yean S45 and 347, and in that isi SSrmiwmy whose 

^^' date is nncertaiD, bat also by the Ajrians in one 

' of their asiemUies held at Sirwnum, in the year 

S51. In eonaeonence of all this» Photinus was 

dqjaded from tne episcopal dignity, and died in 

exUe in the year 372 [g\. 

JJ^^JjJJJ XX. After him anwe l^Iacedimins, bishop of 

■oi. Congtanthopk^ a Tery eminent Semi-arian doctor, 

who, through the inflnence of the Sunomians, 

was deposed by the council of Constantinopky in 

the year 860, and sent into exile, where he formed 

the sect of the Macedonians, or Pneumatoma- 

chians. In his exile, he declared with the utmost 

freedom those sentiments which he had formerly 

either concealed, or, at least, taught with mudi 

circumspection. He considered the Holy Ghost 

as '^ a divine energy diffused throughout the 

universe, and not as a person distinct from the 

Father and the Son \Ji\r This opinion had 

many partisans in the Asiatic provinces ; but the 

council assembled by Theodosius, in the year 

381, at Constantinople (to which the second rank 

among the cecumenical^ or general councils is 

commonly attributed), put a stop by its authority 

to the growing evil, and crushed this rising sect 

before it had arrived at its full maturity. An 

hundred and fifty bishops, who were present at 

this council, gave the finishing touch to what 

the council of ^ice had left imperfect, and fixed, 

in a full and determinate manner, the doctrine 

of 

cil of Anlwchf in 345, was held by the Arians, or Eusebians, 

. and not by the Orthodox, as our author affirms. See Lard- 

ner's CredibiiUt/, &c. vol. ix. p. 13; see also Athanas. Dc 

Synod. N. vi. vii. compared with Socrat. lib. ii. cap^ xviiL 

XIX. 

Crf ^^ ^" ^75, as is concluded from Jerome's Chrotiicle.-^ 
Matt. Larrotjue, De Photino, et ejus muUiplici condemnatione. 
Thorn. Ittigius, Hisloria Pholini in App. ad librum de Hcsre* 
^'iarchis avi Apostdici. 

yQ Socrates, HUt. EccUs. lib. iv. cap. iv. 
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of three Persons in one God, which is as yet re- cent. 
ceived among the generality of Christians. This ^^' 
venerable assembly did not stop here; they 
branded, with infamy, all the errors, and set a 
mark of execration upon all the heresies, that 
were hitherto known ; they advanced the bishop 
of Constantinople^ on account of the eminence and 
extent of the city in which he resided, to the first 
rank after the Roman Pontiff, and determined 
several other points, which they looked upon as 
essential to the well-being of the church in ge- 
neral \i\. 

XXI. The frenzy of the ancient Gnostics, The Phs- 
which had been so often vanquished, and in ap^^*^^^"*^ 
pearance, removed, by the various remedies that 
had been used for that purpose, broke out anew in 
Spain. It was transported thither, in the begin- 
ning of this century, by a certain person, named 
Marc of Memphisy in Egypt, whose converts at 
first were not very numerous. They increased, 
however, in process of time, and counted in their 
number several persons highly eminent for their 
learning and piety. Among others, Priscil- 
lian, a layman, distinguished by his birth, for- 
tune^ and eloquence, and afterwards bishop of 
Ahila, was infected with this odious doctrine, and 
became its most zealous, and ardent defender. 
Hence he was accused by several bishops, and 
by a rescript obtained from the emperor Gra- 
tian, he was banished, with his followers, from 
Spain [A*]; but was restored, some time after, 

by 

• 

p] Socratus. Hist. Eccles, lib. v. cap. viii. p. 624. Sozo- 
men. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. vii. p. 711. 

03^ C^!] ^^^^ banishment was the effect of a sentence pro- 
nounced against IH'iscillian^ and some of his followers, by 
a synod conv^ened at Saragossa in the year 380 ; in consequence 
of which, Idacius and Ithacius, two cruel and persecuting 
ecclesiastics^ obtained from Oratian the receipt abovemen- 
tioned. See Sulpic. Sever. Hist, Sacr, \i\ iL cap. xlvlL p. 
283. edit, Leipsick, 8vo. ' j 
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CENT, by an edict of the same prince, to his country and 
^' hi8 functions. His sufferings did not end here; 
'for he was accused a second time in the year 
884 [/], before Maximus, who had procured the 
assassination of Gratian, and made himself mas- 
ter of Gavl; and by the order of that prince, was 
put to death, at Treves^ with some of his associ- 
ates. The agents, however, by whose barbarous 
Mai this sentence was obtained, were justly re- 
garded with the utmost abhorrence by the bishops 
of Gaul and Italy \fn\ ; for Christians had not yet 
learned that giving over heretics to be punished 
by the magistrates, was either an act of piety or 
justice [n]. [No: This abominable doctrine was 
reserved for those times, when religion was to 
become an instrument of despotism, or a pretext 
for the exercise of malevolence, vengeance, and 
pride.] 

The death of Priscillian was less pernicious 
to the progress of his opinions, than might na- 1 

turally 

(tf* {J} Upon the death of Gratian, who had favoured 
Priscillian, towards the latter end of his reign, Ithadus pre- 
sented to Maximus a petition against him ; whereupon this 
prince appointed a amncU to be held at Bourdeaux, fironuirhich 
Priscillian appealed to the prince himself Sulp. Sever, lib. 
iL cap. xlix. p. 287. 

([^ Qwi] It may be interesting to the reader to hear the 
character of the Grst person that introduced dvil persecution 
into the Christian church. " He was a man abandoned to the 
" most corrupt indolence, and without the least tincture of 
*' true piety. He was audacious, talkative, impudent, luxuri- 
" OU8, and a slave to his belly. He accused as heretics, and 
** as protectors of I*riscillian, all those whose lives were 
'' consecrated to the pursuit of piety and knowledge, or dis- 
*' tinguished by acts of mortification and abstinence," &c. 
Such is the character which Sulpidus Severus, who had an 
extreme aversion to the sentiments of Priscillian, gives us 
of Ithadus, bishop of Sossuba by whose means he was put to 
death. 

[ft] See Sulp. Sever. HUL Sacr. edit Leips. 8vo, 1709. 
where Martin, the truly apostolical bishop of Tours, says to 
Maximus, Novum esse el inauditum nefas ut causam ecclesicB 
judex seculi judicaret. See also Dud, iiL De vita Martini, 
cap. ju. p. 495. 
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turally have been expected. His doctrine not only cent. 
survived him, but was propagated through the ^^' 
greatest part of Spain and Gaul. And even so ^^^^ "' 
far down as the sixth century, the followers of this 
unhappy man gave much trouble to the bishops 
^nd clergy in these provinces. 

XXII. None of the ancient writers have given iiieir doo- 
an accurate account of the doctrine of the Pris-*^®' 
cillians. Many, on the contrary, by their in- 
judicious representations of it, have highly dis- 
figured it, and added new degrees of obscurity to 
a system which was before sufficiently dark and 
perplexed. It appears, however, from authentic 
records, that the difference between their doc- 
trine, and that of the Manicheans, was not very 
considerable. For, " they denied the reality of 
** Christ's birth and incarnation ; maintained, 
*^ that the visible universe was not the production 
'* of the Supreme Deity, but of some dcemon, 
^^ or malignant principle ; adopted the doctrine 
** of ceon^9 or emanations, from the divine nature ; 
** considered human bodies as prisons formed 
^* by the author of evil, to enslave celestial 
^^ minds ; condemned marriage, and disbelieved 
^^ the resurrection of the body." Their rule 
of life and manners was rigid and severe; and 
the accounts which many have given of their 
Lasciviousness and intemperance deserve not the 
least credit, as they are totally destitute of evi- 
dence and authority. That the Priscillianists 
were guilty of dissimulation upon some occasions, 
and deceived their adversaries by cunning strata- 
gems, is true ; but that they held it as a maxim, 
that lying and perjury were lawful, is a most 
notorious falsehood, without even the least shadow 
of probability [o], however conmionly this odious 

doctrine 



fo] See Simon de Vries, Dissert, Critica de PriscillianisHs, 
printed at Utrecht, in the year 1745^ in 4to. The only de* 
feci in this dissertation is the implicit mamier in which the 

author 



/• 
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CENT, doctrine has been laid to their charge. In the 
^^' heat of controversy, the eye of passion and pre- 
PART II. jyjj^ jg j^ g^p|. ^ confound the principles and 

opinions of men with their practice. 
\l^^ XXIII. To what we have here said concerning 
those famous sects which made a noise in the 
world, it will tkot b^mproper to add some account 
of those of a less considerable and inferior kind. 

Ardfl^us, a man of remarkable virtue, being 
excommimicated in Syria^ on account of the free- 
dom and importunity with which he censured the 
corrupt and licentious manners of the deigjr, 
formed an assembly of those who were attached 
to him, and became, by his own appointment, 
their bishop. Banished into Scythia, by the em- 
peror, he went among the G^oths, where his sect 
flourished, and augmented considerably. The 
ancient writers are not agreed about the time in 
which we are to date the origin of this sect. With 
respect to its religious institutions, we know that 
they differed in some points from those observed 
by other Christians: and, particularly, that the 
followers of Ardseus celebrated Easter, or the 
Paschal feast, with the Jews, contrary to the ex- 
press decree of the council of Nice. With respect 
to their doctrine, several errors have been imputed 
to them [p], and this, among others, that they 
attributed to the Deity a hiunan form. 

XXIV. 

author follows Beausobre's History of the Manicheans, taking 
every thing for granted which is affirmed in that work. See 
also Franc. Girvesii Historia Priscillianistarum Chronologica, 
published at Rome in the year 1750, in 8vo. We find, more- 
over, in the twenty-seventh volume of the Opusculum Sd- 
entijicum of Angelus Calogera, a treatise entitled, Bachia* 
rus IllustratuSj seu de PriscilUana Hceresi dissertatio ; but this 
dissertation appears rather intended to clear up the affair of 
Bachiarus, than to give a full account of the Priscillianists and 
their doctrine. 

Qj?] Epiphanius, Hceres, Ixx. p. 811. Augustin. Be 
Hfsres, cap. L Theodoret Fabul, Hceret. lib. iv. cap. ix. 

p. 671' 
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XXIV. The Grecian and Oriental writers place, cent. 
in this century, the rise of the sect of the Messa- ^^• 
lians, or Euchites, whose doctrine and discipline ._ J^^ 
were, indeed, much more ancient, and subsisted, Messaiians, 
even before the birth of Christ, in Syria, Egypt, orEuchites. 
and other eastern countries^^but who do not seem 
to have been formed into a ^ilsMgioua. body before 
the latter end of the age of which w6 now write. 
These fanatics, who lived after the monkish 
fashion, and withdrew from all commerce and 
society with their fellow-creatures, seem to have 
derived their name from their habit of continual 
jprayer. " They imagined, that the mind of 
" every man was inhabited by an evil dcemon, 
" whom it was impossible to expel by any other 
means than by constant prayer and singing of 
hymns: and that, when this malignant spirit 
was cast out, the pure mind returned to God, 
** and was again united to the Divine Essence from 
*' whence it had been separated." To this lead- 
ing tenet they added many other enormous 
opinions, which bear a manifest resemblance of 
the Manichean doctrine, and are evidently drawn 
from the same source from whence the Manicheans 
derived their errors, even from the tenets of the 
Oriental philosophy [§r]. In a word, the Euchites 
were a sort of Mystics, who imagined, according 
to the Oriental notion, that two souls resided in 
man, the one good, and the other evil; and who 
were zealous in hastening the return of the good 

spirit 

p. 671. Jo. Joach. Schroder. DissertaL de Ardasanis, pub- 
lished in Voigt's Bibliothccoe Historia Hceresiolog. torn. i. part 
III. p. 578. 

[jf\ Epiphanius, Hceres. Ixxx. p. IO67. Theodoret. 
Hccret. Fabul. lib. iv. cap. x. p. 672. Timotheus, Pres* 
byter de receptione Hcereticor, published in the third volume 
of Cotelerlus' Monunienta Eccleda Grcecoe, p. 403. Jac. 
Tolli. Insig7iia ilineris Italici, p. 110. Assemanni Biblio^ 
iheca Orientalis Vaiicana, torn. i. p. 128. torn. iii. part II. p. 
172, &c. 
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CENT, spirit to God, by contemplation and prayer. The 
^^* external air of piety and devotion, which aceoni' 
' panied this sect, imposed upon many, while the 
Greeks, on the other hand, oppc^ed it with 
vehemence in all succeeding ages. 

It is proper to observe liere, that the title of 
Messalians and Euchites hail a very extensive ap- 
plication among the Greeks and the Orientals, 
who gare it all to those who endeavoured to laise 
the soul to God by recalling and withdrawing it 
from all terrestrial and sensible objects ; however 
these enthusiasts might differ from each other in 
their opinions and other subjects. 
The Anti- XXV. Towards the conclusion of this century, 
dico-maria. ^^^ oppositc sccts iuvolvcd Arabia and the adia- 

mtes and ^^ ••.i 11 1 t n 

the CoUj. cent countnes m the troubles and tumults oi a 
ridiuif. jjg^y controversy. These jarring factions went by 
the names of Antidico-marianites and CoUyridians. 
The former maintained, that the Virgin Mary did 
not always preserve her immaculate state, but re- 
ceived the embraces of her husband Joseph after 
the birth of Christ. The latter, on the contrary, 
who were singularly favoured by the female sex, 
running into the opposite extreme, worshipped 
the Blessed Virgin as a goddess, and judged it ne- 
cessary to appease her anger, and seek her favour 
and protection, by libations, sacrifices, and obla- 
tions of cakes (collyridos)y and such like services 
[r]. 

Other sects might be mentioned here, but they 
are too obscure and '•■'^ *• siderable to deserve 
notice. • ' -' » 

\f] See Eplpban. Hoeres, Ixxviii, Ixxix. p. 1003. and iKJoi. 
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